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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


The  White  House, 

January  18, 1961 . 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  present  herewith  my  Economic  Report,  as  required  by  Section  3 fa)  of 
the  Employment  Act  of  1 946. 

The  Report  was  prepared  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  who,  in  turn,  have  had  the  assistance  of  the  heads  of 
the  executive  departments  and  independent  agencies  directly  concerned  with 
the  matters  discussed.  Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the  Employment 
Act,  the  Report  summarizes  the  economic  developments  of  the  year  and  the 
policy  actions  taken  to  promote  balanced  growth  of  the  economy,  appraises 
the  economic  outlook,  and  puts  forward  a  number  of  legislative  proposals 
designed  to  help  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  The  Report  also  reviews 
the  performance  of  the  economy  under  the  Employment  Act,  and  particu¬ 
larly  during  the  period  of  this  .Administration,  and  discusses  policies  for  the 
future  in  the  light  of  this  experience. 

The  major  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  Report  are  set  forth 
below’,  in  part  in  the  words  of  the  Report  itself. 

As  the  year  1960  came  to  a  close,  the  Nation  was  producing  goods  and 
services  at  an  annual  rate  of  $503.5  billion,  the  same  as  in  the  third  quarter 
of  the  year,  though  slightly  less  than  in  the  second  quarter.  For  the  year  as 
a  whole,  the  total  output  of  our  economy,  in  dollars  of  constant  buying 
power,  was  2.6  percent  greater  than  in  1 959. 

Production  and  employment  declined  in  the  latter  part  of  1960.  and  un¬ 
employment  rose,  owing  in  large  measun-  to  an  inventory’  adjustment.  In 
the  6rst  quarter,  inventories  were  being  built  up  at  an  annual  rate  of  $1 1.4 
billion,  but  in  the  fourth  quarter  they  were  being  reduced  at  an  annual  rate 
of  $4.0  billion.  It  is  encouraging,  however,  that  the  declines  in  production 
and  income  were  moderate.  .And  it  is  especially  important  that  hnal  de¬ 
mands  for  goods  and  services — that  is,  the  sum  of  the  Nation’s  expenditures 
except  those  resulting  in  inventory  change- — rose  without  interruption  during 
the  year  and  in  the  6nal  quarter  reached  the  level  of  $507.5  billion. 

The  achievement  of  a  reasonable  equilibrium  in  the  Nation’s  international 
transactions  continued  to  be  a  goal  of  our  policies  in  1960.  The  over-all 
dehcit  in  the  United  States  balance  of  payments  last  year  remained  close 
to  that  in  each  of  the  two  preceding  years,  but  the  structure  of  the  dehcit 
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changed  markedly.  Short-term  capital  outflows  accelerated,  mainly  in 
response  to  a  widening  of  the  margin  by  w’hich  interest  rates  abroad  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  in  this  country.  But  the  deficit  on  all  other  transactions 
diminished  greatly,  as  a  result  of  a  rapid  rise  in  exports. 

The  underlying  strength  of  our  economy,  manifested  in  final  demand  for 
goods  and  services,  is  a  distinctly  favorable  element  in  appraising  the  eco¬ 
nomic  outlook.  So,  also,  is  the  fact  that  economic  conditions  today  are  free 
of  maladjustments  and  imbalances  which,  to  be  corrected,  would  require 
prolonged  contraction.  Businessmen  and  consumers  have  kept  their  use  of 
credit  within  reasonable  limits,  and  speculative  excesses  have  been  generally 
avoided.  Inflationary  pressure  has  been  restrained.  While  this  may  have 
affected  inventory  policies  and,  perhaps,  other  demands  for  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices,  it  has  helped  to  prepare  a  solid  foundation  for  a  resumption  of  sustain¬ 
able  growth.  Because  action  to  maintain  balance  and  to  consolidate  gains 
was  taken  in  good  time,  we  can  look  forward,  provided  public  and  private 
policies  are  favorable,  to  a  period  of  sound  economic  growth  from  a  firm 
base. 

The  Federal  p>olicies  needed  to  promote  balanced  growth  can,  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent,  be  applied  under  existing  administrative  authority.  But  there 
are  certain  areas  in  which  legislative  action  is  needed. 

First,  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  1962  should 
be  held  within  the  limits  of  expected  revenues.  A  budget  conforming  to 
this  standard  has  been  presented  to  the  Congress.  It  makes  certain  sugges¬ 
tions  for  revenues  to  cover  projected  expenditures,  including  necessary  ex¬ 
tensions  of  taxes  that  would  otherwise  terminate  or  be  reduced  on  July  1, 
1961 ;  an  increase  in  the  highway  fuel  tax  to  4/2  cents  per  gallon,  to  supply 
needed  funds  in  the  Highway  Trust  Fund;  the  rescinding  by  the  Congress 
of  action  taken  in  1959  which  would  divert  funds  from  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  for  road  construction;  and  a  rate  increase  to  place  the  postal 
system  on  a  self-supporting  basis. 

Second,  Congress  should  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  authority  to 
raise  funds  in  the  long-term  capital  narket  when,  in  his  judgment,  this  is 
in  the  public  interest,  even  if  the  cost  of  the  funds  is  above  4’/4  percent. 
The  existing  ceiling  remains  an  important  impediment  to  the  Treasury’s 
flexibility  in  achieving  significant  debt  lengthening. 

Third,  as  I  have  pointed  out  to  the  Congress  each  year  since  1955,  legis¬ 
lation  is  needed  to  enable  the  Federal  Government  to  give  constructive 
assistance  to  areas  where  there  is  high  and  persistent  unemployment.  The 
character  of  the  legislation  needed  is  described  in  the  Economic  Report, 
and  an  Administration  proposal  drafted  to  meet  the  standards  indicated 
has  been  placed  before  the  Congress. 

Fourth,  legislative  needs  in  the  areas  of  health,  education  and  welfare, 
antitrust  enforcement,  long-term  agricultural  adjustment,  unemployment 
compensation,  and  housing  and  communitv  development  arc  outlined  in 
the  Report.  These  are  also  described  in  the  Budget  Message. 
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Finally,  I  recommend  again  that  Congress  amend  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946  to  make  reasonable  price  stability  an  explicit  goal  of  national  eco¬ 
nomic  policy,  coordinate  with  the  goals  of  maximum  employment,  pro¬ 
duction,  and  purchasing  power  now  stated  in  the  Act.  The  amendment 
proposed  is  limited  to  a  change  in  the  language  of  the  Act’s  declaration  of 
policy  and  would  accomplish  its  aim  without  placing  restrictions  on  the 
effective  operation  of  economic  markets.  It  would  strengthen  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Act  which,  as  the  Economic  Report  shows,  has  been  a  useful  statute 
under  which  our  citizens  have  made  notable  further  advances  in  their 
welfare. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  Economic  Report  is  the  eitihth  prepared  by  this  Administration 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  3(a)  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 
Since  the  eight  Reports  cover  a  period  that  embraces  more  than  half  of 
the  lifetime  of  the  Act,  the  present  occasion  seems  an  appropriate  one 
for  a  brief  survey  of  the  performance  of  our  economy  since  1946  and  an 
exploration  of  the  challenges  and  opp)ortunities  of  the  years  ahead. 
Accordingly,  these  topics  arc  treated  here,  as  well  as  the  required  review 
of  1960  and  the  examination  of  issues  that  will  more  immediately  concern 
the  new  President  and  the  new  Congress. 

The  hrst  chapter  in  the  Report  reviews  the  outstanding  economic 
developments  of  1960,  describes  the  poliri('s  pursued  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  during  the  year  to  help  achieve  the  purfxises  proclaimed  in  the 
Employment  Act,  and  appraises  the  ei  onomic  outlook  for  the  next  year. 
The  second  chapter  considers  the  Nation's  economic  jK-rformance  during 
the  entire  period  since  1946,  and  in  particular  during  the  eight  years 
spanned  by  the  present  .Administration.  In  the  light  of  this  experience 
we  can  appreciate  more  fully  the  vigor  of  the  .\meriv  an  economy  and  its 
promi.se  for  further  improvement  of  the  welfare  of  our  citizens.  The  third 
chapter  identihes  major  problem  areas  to  which  attention  should  be  directed 
in  the  future  and  for  which  effective  policies  and  programs  should  be  devised 
within  our  proven  economic,  fxilitical.  and  social  framework.  In  addition. 
Chapter  3  presents  proposals  for  the  legislation  needed  to  help  achieve  the 
pur|X)ses  of  the  Employment  .Act.  I'hese  include  some  items  which  were 
presented  in  last  year's  economic  program  of  the  .Administration  and  on 
which  action  has  not  yet  been  taken ;  they  merit  renewed  consideration  in 
the  current  economic  context. 

It  is  not  amiss  here  to  mention  an  observation  made  several  times  in 
this  Report;  the  history  of  the  past  1.5  years  offers  a  solid  ba.sis  for  con- 
hdence  in  the  continued  efficacy  of  the  .American  system  of  complementar>’ 
private  and  public  endeavor.  This  concept  of  shared  responsibility  for 
economic  growth  and  improvement,  so  clearly  reflected  in  the  declaration 
of  policy  of  the  Employment  Act,  points  the  way  to  sound  achievement, 
in  a  changing  domestic  and  international  environment,  of  the  common 
economic  purposes  of  all  Americans. 
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Chapter  1 

Economic  Developments  and  Policies  in  1960 

Employment,  production,  and  income  in  the  United  States  attained 
in  1960  levels  well  above  those  of  1959.  The  advances,  however, 
were  concentrated  in  the  first  half  of  the  year:  in  the  second  half,  production 
and  employment  declined  and  unemployment  rose.  For  the  year  as  a 
whole,  the  gross  national  product  in  current  prices  was  4.4  percent  higher 
than  in  1959;  in  constant  prices,  the  increase  was  2.6  f)ercent. 

The  improvement  in  the  first  part  of  1960  was  an  extension  of  the  advance 
that  had  begun  in  the  spring  of  1958;  this  expansion  had  been  aided  by  the 
fact  that  consumer  income  and  outlays  had  fallen  very  little  during  the 
preceding  contraction.  Before  mid- 1958,  personal  income  began  to  rise, 
and  consumers  increased  their  spending.  These  developments  helped  to  re¬ 
strain,  and  later  to  reverse,  the  severe  inventory  liquidation  that  had  been  in 
progress.  Subsequent  impulses  came  from  an  upward  turn  in  outlays  on 
residential  construction  followed  by  a  renewed  advance  in  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  expenditures.  Throughout  1958,  Government  expenditures  for  goods 
and  services  continued  to  rise  fairly  steadily.  With  a  substantial  Federal 
deficit  and  an  easing  of  monetary  policy,  the  expansion  of  the  economy 
proceeded  vigorously,  supported  by  steadily  mounting  consumption. 

Expansionary  forces  continued  to  show  strength  in  1959,  although  they 
were  distorted  by  the  effects  of  the  steel  strike.  As  prices  began  to  rise 
after  a  year  of  approximate  stability  and  more  serious  inflationary  pressures 
threatened.  Federal  Reserve  authorities  increased  the  degree  of  mone¬ 
tary  and  credit  restraint  that  had  been  initially  applied  in  the  summer  of 
1958.  Moreover,  the  gap  between  Federal  cash  receipts  and  expenditures 
(sea.sonally  adjusted)  was  being  steadily  reduced  in  accordance  with  the 
program  for  a  balanced  budget. 

In  the  early  part  of  1959,  the  rise  in  economic  activity  was  accelerated 
by  the  anticipation  of  a  steel  strike  and  by  the  further  build-up  of  inven¬ 
tories  which  this  tended  to  promote.  The  long  strike  that  marked  the 
second  half  of  1959  reversed  this  process  in  some  measure.  Inventory 
investment  dropp>ed  markedly,  and  employment  and  income  declined.  In 
response  to  these  developments,  the  rise  in  final  demands — the  sum  of 
the  Nation’s  exp>enditures  on  goods  and  services  except  those  resulting  in 
inventory  change — slackened  during  the  second  half  of  1959.  However, 
with  continued  strength  in  the  underlying  expansive  forces,  economic 
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activity  fell  less  drastically  than  might  have  been  expected  in  the  face  of 
this  stoppage  in  one  of  the  major  industries  of  the  Nation. 

The  halting  of  the  steel  strike  by  a  Federal  court  injunction  in  Novem¬ 
ber  brought  an  upsurge  in  economic  activity.  Steel  users  rushed  to  rebuild 
depleted  inventories,  and  automobile  production  was  stepped  up  sharply. 
By  the  end  of  1959,  demands  that  had  accumulated  during  the  strike 
led  to  widespread  expectations  of  a  strong  boom  and  further  inflationary’ 
pressures. 

Fears  of  inflation,  however,  were  lessened  by  other  developments.  Mone¬ 
tary  authorities  had  brought  credit  expansion  under  effective  control.  The 
budget  proposed  for  the  fiscal  year  1961  showed  a  substantial  surplus. 
The  terms  under  which  the  steel  strike  had  been  halted  were  believed  to  be 
favorable  to  stable  prices  for  steel  and  other  products;  and  the  compjetition 
from  abroad  that  was  felt  by  a  widening  range  of  .American  industries 
also  ser\ed  as  a  restraint  on  prices.  Inventories  were  restored  rapidly  in 
early  1960,  and  industrial  capacity  generally  was  found  to  be  ample. 

As  1960  progressed  and  as  stocks  approached  or  exceeded  the  volume 
deemed  appropriate  to  the  sales  actually  experienced,  the  high  rate  of 
inventory  investment  declined.  On  the  other  hand,  expenditures  for  fixed 
investment  and  for  consumption,  as  well  as  the  export  balance,  increased. 
In  the  second  quarter,  gains  in  final  demand  outweighed  the  drop  in  inven¬ 
tory  investment,  and  gross  national  product  (GNP)  continued  to  advance, 
albeit  more  slowly  than  in  the  first  quarter  (Table  1  and  Chart  1 ) .  Employ¬ 
ment  and  income  also  showed  good  gains. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  year,  exp>enditures  on  business  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment.  as  shown  in  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission — Department 


Table  1. — Gr»ss  national  product,  1958-60 
[Billions  of  dollars,  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates] 


Period 

t 

I  Oross  national  product 

Change  in  (poss  national  product 
from  preceding  quarter 

Total 

Final 

purcha-ses 

Change  in 
bu.slness 
Inventories 

Total 

Final 

purchases 

Change  in 
business 
inventories 

1958:  First  quarter . . 

432.0 

4.38.9 

-6.9 

-10.3 

-4  6 

-5.7 

Second  quarter . 

1  436.8 

441.3 

-4.5 

4.8 

2.4 

2.4 

Thinl  quarter . 

1  447.0 

448.  6 

-1.6 

10.2 

7.3 

2.9 

Fourth  quarter . 

461  0 

4.18.  1 

2.9 

14.0 

9.5 

4.5 

19.19:  First  quarter . 

473.  I 

46,1.  5 

7.6 

12.  1 

7.  4 

4.7 

Secoml  quarter . 

487.9 

476.4 

11.5 

14.8 

10.9 

3.9 

Third  quarter . 

481.4 

481.5 

-.  1 

-6.  .1 

5.  1 

-11.6 

Fourth  quarter . 

486.4 

481.7 

4  7 

.1.0 

.2 

4.8 

19fi0:  First  quarter . 

.101.3 

489.9 

1  11.4 

14.9 

8.2 

6.  7 

Second  quarter . 

.105. 0 

499.7 

,1.3 

3.7 

9.8 

-6.  1 

Third  qiiarUT . 

.103.  .1 

.102.9 

.6 

-1.5 

3.2 

-4  7 

Fourth  quarter  •  . 

,103.  5 

.107.5 

-4.0 

.0 

4  6 

-4  6 

I  Preliminary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
Source:  Department  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 
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CHART  1 


Gross  National  Product 

Final  purchases  advanced  in  1960.  Inventory  accumula¬ 
tion  was  substantial  early  in  the  year  but  lessened  there¬ 
after  and  gave  way  to  liquidation. 


BILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 


SOURCES;  DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE  AND  COUNCIL  OP  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS 


of  Commerce  surv  ey,  began  to  decline,  reflecting  adequate  productive  capac¬ 
ity,  diminishing  profits,  and  a  slowing  down  in  the  growth  of  demand.  The 
advance  in  consumer  expenditures  slackened  despite  a  further,  though  more 
moderate,  rise  in  disposable  income,  and  the  rate  of  saving  increased  accord¬ 
ingly.  Housing  activity  continued  the  decline  that  had  begun  in  the 
second  half  of  1959.  Inventory  expenditure  continued  to  be  a  contrac¬ 
tive  force,  as  liquidation  took  place  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  These 
negative  factors  outweighed  the  major  positive  elements  of  demand¬ 
rising  exports  and  Government  purchases — and  GNP  dropped  slightly  in 
the  third  quarter.  In  the  final  quarter  of  the  year,  however,  GNP  remained 
at  its  third  quarter  level. 
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Principal  Sectors  of  Demand 


\ 


Inventories 

The  rapid  restocking  of  inventories  in  the  early  part  of  1960  and  the 
subsequent  reversal  of  this  movement  were  the  principal  factors  shaping 
the  course  of  the  economy  during  the  year.  In  the  first  quarter,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  durable  goods  accounted  for  60  percent  of  the  total  inventory 
accumulation  of  more  than  $11  billion  (annual  rate),  and  automobile 
retailers  accounted  for  another  25  percent  (Tables  1  and  2) .  In  the  second 
quarter,  the  build-up  continued,  but  the  rate  of  accumulation  was  reduced 
to  about  $5  billion,  as  producers  found  their  needs  more  adequately  covered. 
The  steel  industry,  in  particular,  accumulated  sizable  supplies  of  finished 
steel  and  materials  during  that  quarter. 

Table  2. — Changes  in  book  value  oj  manufacturing  and  trade  irwentories,  1959-60 
[Billions  of  dollars,  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates] 


Change  from  preceding  quarter  ' 


Industry  group 

1959 

1960 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 
quarter  • 

Total . 

5.6 

11.0 

-0.4 

0.8 

11.7 

4.7 

-1.3 

Durable  goods . 

8.2 

-2.6 

-.7 

10.3 

3.1 

-2.3 

Manufacturing . 

5.2 

-1.6 

1.1 

6.7 

1.8 

-1.6 

-3.2 

Wholesale . 

.3 

.9 

-.3 

.3 

.9 

.5 

-.1 

-.3 

Retail . 

1.2 

2. 1 

-.6 

-2.1 

2.7 

.7 

-.3 

1.2 

Automotive . 

1.9 

-.9 

-2.3 

2.8 

.8 

-.3 

1.4 

Nondurable  goods . 

HI 

2.8 

2.1 

1.5 

1.4 

1.6 

.6 

1.0 

Manufacturing . 

1.5 

.7 

1.1 

.9 

1.2 

.0 

.5 

Wholesale . 

.8 

1.0 

.2 

-.2 

.3 

.2 

.9 

Retail . 

1 

.4 

.5 

.3 

.6 

.1 

.3 

-.4 

•  Chanire  In  book  value  of  Inventories  at  end  of  periods;  differs  from  net  chanfte  in  business  Inventories 
component  of  ONP  which  relates  to  all  industries  and  which  includes  an  adjustment  for  Inventory 
valuation. 

>  Change  from  end  of  third  quarter  to  end  of  November. 

Note.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce. 

At  midyear,  total  inventories  in  relation  to  sales  were  not  large,  measured 
by  historical  standards.  They  were  more  substantial  for  some  durable  goods 
manufacturers  and  for  automobile  retailers  and  relatively  less  so  for  many 
producers  of  nondurable  goods.  As  early  as  midyear,  there  was  evidence 
that  manufacturers’  inventories  of  purchased  materials,  notably  steel,  were 
being  reduced.  Meanwhile,  businessmen’s  holdings  of  finished  products 
increased  further,  a  development  which  in  part  may  not  have  been  intended, 
especially  with  regard  to  consumer  durable  goods  lines.  As  the  year  pro¬ 
gressed,  inventory  policies  in  some  lines  of  business  underwent  modifica¬ 
tion  in  response  to  declining  sales,  less  optimistic  expectations,  and  ample 
capacity  of  suppliers  in  many  industries.  The  reduction  in  profits  pro¬ 
vided  another  incentive  for  more  cautious  inventory  policies.  Additional 
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CHART  7 


Growth  of  Credit 


Tfie  growth  in  business  loans  slowed  down 
new  issues  of  securities  increased  slightly. 

BILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 


CHANGE  IN  BUSINESS  LOANS 
AT  commercial  BANKS 


CORPORATE  SECURITY  ISSUES; 
NEW  MONEY ^ 


[here  was  also  less  demand  for  credit  by  individuals  and 
)y  various  levels  of  government. 

BILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 


INCREASE  IN 
1  NON FARM 

J  MORTGAGE  DEBT 
(l-TO  4 -FAMILY  HOMES) 


STATE  AND  MUNICIPAL 
SECURITY  ISSUES^ 


CHANGE  IN 
U  S  GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES  i'i/ 


^  CHANGE  IN  AMOUNT  OUTSTANDING. 

NET  PROCEEDS. 

principal  amounts. 

^EXCLUDES  GUARANTEED  SECURITIES. 

SOURCES:  VARIOUS  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVATE  AGENCIES. 
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contributing  factors  may  have  been  the  greater  confidence  in  price  stability 
and  improving  techniques  of  inventory  control.  As  a  result,  inventory 
reductions  developed  in  some  industries  during  the  third  quarter  and  became 
more  extensive  in  the  final  quarter  of  the  year. 

The  changes  in  inventory  policy  were  reflected  in  the  business  loans  of 
banks  (Chart  2).  During  the  early  months  of  the  year,  bank  credit  of  this 
type  increased  more  than  seasonally,  but  subsequently,  as  businessmen  slowed 
their  inventory  accumulation  and  later  shifted  to  inventory  liquidation, 
the  expansion  in  credit  was  reduced  markedly.  Some  easing  occurred  in 
the  availability  of  credit,  and  in  .August  the  prime  rate  for  bank  loans  was 
lowered  from  5  percent  to  4/2  percent. 

Plant  and  Equipment  Expenditures 

Outlays  for  business  plant  and  equipment,  as  reported  by  the  SEC- 
Commerce  survey,  which  had  started  to  advance  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1958,  continued  to  rise  in  the  first  half  of  1960,  the  most  significant  gain 
occurring  in  the  manufacturing  industries.  Total  outlays  in  the  six-month 
period  were  13  percent  higher  than  in  the  first  six  months  of  1959.  During 
the  second  half  of  the  year,  however,  these  expenditures  began  to  decline. 
For  the  year  as  a  w  hole,  they  exceeded  expenditures  in  1959  and  approached, 
but  did  not  quite  equal,  the  record  level  attained  in  1957. 

The  financing  in  1960  of  the  larger  volume  of  plant  and  equipment 
expenditures  by  corporations  proceeded  in  an  environment  of  generally 
easing  capital  markets.  Corporations  other  than  sales  finance  companies 
relied  somewhat  less  heavily  upon  new  issues  of  securities  than  in  1959, 
although,  in  the  aggregate,  offerings  were  expanded.  With  lower  interest 
rates,  the  volume  of  bond  flotations  rose  substantially.  Offerings  of  stocks, 
however,  declined  as  stock  prices  fell.  The  flow  of  internal  funds  appears 
to  have  been  slightly  below  that  in  1959,  because  rising  depreciation  and 
amortization  allow’ances  were  not  fully  sufficient  to  offset  reduced  profits. 
But  the  expanded  capital  outlays  were  met  w  ithout  strain,  since  requirements 
for  funds  to  finance  additions  to  inventories  were  less  than  in  1959  and 
liquid  holdings  of  cash  and  Treasury  obligations  were  used  more  intensively. 

Residential  Construction 

Expenditures  on  residential  construction  in  1960  were  10  percent  below 
those  in  1959.  The  number  of  new  starts  dropped  somewhat  more  sharply 
than  expenditures,  but  the  effect  of  this  reduction  upon  the  home  building 
industry  was  mitigated  by  the  improvement  in  the  volume  of  activity  in 
additions  and  alterations. 

The  decline  in  housing  activity  was  tempered  by  an  increase  in  the 
availability  of  mortgage  credit  and,  to  a  much  lesser  extent,  by  lowered 
borrowing  costs.  Another  favorable  factor  was  the  rise  in  income.  How¬ 
ever,  the  response  to  these  stimuli  was  less  than  in  1958.  Vacancy  rates 
in  rental  units  rose  from  6.6  percent  in  the  third  quarter  of  1959  to  7.6 
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percent  in  the  third  quarter  of  1960.  Reflecting  developments  in  housing 
activity,  outstanding  mortgage  debt  on  1-  to  4-family  homes  rose  by  $11 
billion  in  1960,  compared  with  a  net  increase  of  $13  billion  in  1959. 

Xet  Exports 

The  mounting  favorable  export  balance  was  an  expansive  factor  through¬ 
out  1960.  After  showing  an  excess  of  imports  over  exp)orts  of  $2.2  billion 
(annual  rate)  in  the  second  quarter  of  1959,  the  Nation’s  export  balance 
improved  rapidly,  and  by  the  fourth  quarter  of  1960  it  was  $4.0  billion. 
Exp)orts  of  goods  and  services  rose  during  the  year  while  imports  fell  slightly. 
(The  balance  of  payments  is  discussed  in  a  later  section  of  this  chapter.) 

Government  Expenditures 

Government  expenditures  on  goods  and  services  increased  throughout  the 
year,  and  in  the  hnal  quarter  they  were  $5  billion  (annual  rate)  higher 
than  a  year  earlier.  The  rise  reflected  principally  the  steady  advance  in 
State  and  local  expenditures  following  their  brief  decline  late  in  1959, 
which  was  occasioned  in  part  by  the  impact  of  the  steel  strike  upon  public 
construction.  Government  transfer  payments  and  interest,  which  are  not 
included  in  expenditures  on  goods  and  services,  rose  from  $33.6  billion  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1959  to  $36.9  billion  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1960,  thus 
making  a  very'  material  contribution  to  6nal  demand. 

Federal  expenditures,  which  had  reached  a  peacetime  high  of  $54.3 
billion  (annual  rate)  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1958,  fell  to  $51.7  billion  in 
the  second  quarter  of  1960.  Smaller  inventory  acquisitions  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  and  lower  expenditures  for  defense  accounted 
for  most  of  this  drop.  However,  Federal  expenditures  began  to  advance  in 
the  second  half  of  the  year,  owing  largely  to  a  pay  Increase  for  Government 
employees  and  rising  defense  spending,  and  reached  $53.2  billion  in  the 
fourth  quarter. 

Consumption  and  Income 

Consumer  expenditures  on  serv  ices  in  1960  continued  the  rise  which  has 
been  uninterrupted  during  the  years  since  the  war.  However,  this  long 
advance  reflects  in  part  pronounced  and  persistent  price  incR’ases  in  this 
sector.  Expenditures  on  nondurable  goods  were  especially  strong  just 
prior  to  midyear,  but  weakened  thereafter,  as  the  rise  in  consumer  income 
slackened.  Outlays  on  consumer  durable  goods  changed  little  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year  and  declined  in  the  second  half.  Sales  of  domestically 
produced  new  automobiles  totaled  6.1  million  for  the  year  as  a  whole,  a 
volume  unequaled  since  1955  though  still  below  industry'  expectations 
expressed  in  the  early  months  of  1960.  The  increase  in  volume,  however, 
does  not  represent  a  fully  prop)ortionate  gain  in  dollar  value  of  sales;  for 
the  first  time,  a  considerable  part  of  the  total — at  least  25  percent  -consisted 
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of  lower-priced  compact  cars.  Meanwhile,  the  demand  for  durable  house¬ 
hold  goods  exhibited  weakness,  reflecting  in  part  the  decline  in  the  number 
of  new  homes  built. 

The  rise  in  consumer  expenditures  was  supported  by  the  growth  of 
personal  income  to  a  level  .')  percent  above  that  of  19.')9  (Chart  3).  How¬ 
ever,  aggregate  consumption  in  1960  did  not  fully  kei  p  pace  with  the  in¬ 
crease  in  individual  incomes:  consequently,  saving  increased,  as  a  pioportion 
of  income,  from  6.6  percent  in  the  strike-affected  second  half  of  1959  to  7.7 
percent  in  the  second  half  of  1960.  This  increase  in  the  rate  of  personal 
saving  was  another  important  factor  contributing  to  the  declines  in  the 
economy  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  and  was  reflected  in  the  larger 
accumulation  of  liquid  assets  by  individuals,  as  well  as  in  their  more 
restricted  use  of  credit. 

The  advance  in  personal  income  that  accompanied  the  rise  in  economic 
activity  during  the  early  part  of  1960  became  less  marked  after  the  middle 
of  the  year.  Labor  income  benefited  from  the  rise  in  basic  wage  rates  of 
approximately  3  percent  per  year,  reflecting  major  collective  bargaining 
settlements,  deferred  wage  increases,  and  cost  of  living  adjustments.  How¬ 
ever,  labor  income  was  adversely  affected  by  a  decline  in  emplo\7nent 
which  w’as  especially  marked  in  the  more  highly  paid  durable  goods  manu¬ 
facturing  industries,  and  by  a  lower  average  workweek  of  production 
workers.  .After  the  middle  of  the  year,  labor  income  as  a  whole  rose  more 
slowly  and  then  declined,  dropping  more  sharply  as  the  year  ended.  Some 
other  forms  of  personal  income — notably  interest  and  transfer  payments — 
continued  to  increase  during  most  of  the  year. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  year,  consumers  made  fairly  extensive  use  of  instal¬ 
ment  credit,  causing  the  total  debt  outstanding  to  ('xpand  at  a  substantial 
rate.  Thereafter,  the  marked  slowing  down  of  the  rise  (seasonally  adjusted) 
w'as  one  of  the  factors  that  contributed  to  the  increase  in  the  saving  rate: 
for  1960  as  a  whole,  the  growth  in  consumer  credit  was  substantially  less 
than  in  1959.  While  the  growth  rate  in  automobile  and  certain  other 
consumer  goods  paper  fell  off  markedly  from  the  first  to  the  second  half  of 
the  year,  the  rate  of  growth  in  personal  loans  was  more  nearly  maintained. 

In  contrast  to  personal  income,  corporate  profits  declined  early  in  1960 
(Chart  4).  In  the  first  quarter,  corporate  profits  before  taxes  were  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $48.8  billion,  compared  with  the  record  figure  of  $51.7  billion 
in  the  second  quarter  of  1959.  and  by  the  third  quarter  they  had  dropped  to 
$41.5  billion.  A  shift  from  profits  to  other  forms  of  income  can  help  sustain  ' 
a  high  level  of  over-all  demand  in  the  short  run,  although  over  a  longer 
period  a  shrinkage  of  profits  relative  to  output  may  be  expected  to  reduce 
both  the  means  and  the  incentive  for  business  investment.  In  the  second 
half  of  1960,  however,  the  higher  saving  rate  largely  forestalled  the  favorable 
effect  that  such  a  shift  might  have  had,  through  higher  consumer  income, 
up>on  consum<T  buying. 
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CHART  3 


CHART  4 


Corporate  Profits 


SEASONALLY  ADJUSTED  ANNUAL  NATES 


PROFITS  BEFORE  TAXES 


Corporate  profits  declined  sharply  after  early  1960.  The 
reduction  was  absorbed  by  tax  revenues  and  retained 
earnin3s^  while  dividend  payments  were  increased. 

BILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 


1955  1956  1957  1958  1959  I960 


1/  WITHOUT  allowance  FOR  INVENTORY  VALUATION  ADJUSTMENT. 
SOURCEi  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 


Employment  and  Unemployment 

After  the  steel  industry  resumed  operations  in  November  1959,  total 
civilian  employment  expanded  rapidly  and  by  December  had  almost  re¬ 
covered  to  its  pre-strike  figure,  seasonally  adjusted,  of  66.2  million  (Chart  5) . 
The  expansion  was  largely  in  the  employment  of  workers  in  durable  goods 
producing  industries;  most  of  the  increase  in  employment  was  reflected  in 
a  drop  of  unemployment,  from  4.2  million  in  October  1959,  when  the 
strike  was  still  in  progress,  to  3.8  million  in  December  1959.  During  the 
period  of  recovery  from  the  strike,  higher  demand  for  labor  also  resulted 
in  longer  workweeks  and  increased  overtime  in  durable  goods  industries. 
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CHART  5 


Civilian  Labor  Force 

TKe  labor  Force  expanded  substantially  in  1960.  Employ¬ 
ment  declined  and  unemployment  increased  during  the 
second  half  of  the  year. 


MILLIONS  OF  PERSONS  * 


PERCENT  OF  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE 


•  14  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER 
source:  department  of  labor 
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Civilian  employment  continued  to  expand  with  the  increase  in  economic 
activity  during  the  first  half  of  1960;  by  June,  the  seasonally  adjusted 
figure  was  67.4  million.  Meanwhile,  the  civilian  labor  force  also  increased 
at  about  the  same  rate,  so  that  the  change  in  unemployment  was  minor. 

For  1960  as  a  whole,  employment  averaged  66.7  million  and  the  civilian 
labor  force  averaged  70.6  million.  These  were  record  numbers,  represent¬ 
ing  gains  above  average  1959  levels,  after  allowance  for  the  inclusion  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Total  payroll  employment  in  nonagricultural  establishments  expanded 
moderately  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  and  reached  53.4  million, 
seasonally  adjusted,  in  June.  Widely  divergent  trends  appeared,  however, 
in  imf)ortant  industries.  Total  employment  in  manufacturing  changed 
very  little  in  the  half  year.  Employment  in  durable  goods  industries  de¬ 
creased  after  February,  as  work  forces  were  sharply  reduced  in  industries 
producing  primary  metals  and  transportation  equipment,  but  this  decrease 
was  largely  offset  by  a  moderate  expansion  in  nondurable  goods  manu¬ 
facturing.  In  nonmanufacturing  industries,  employment  increased  with¬ 
out  significant  interruption,  especially  in  trade,  finance,  service,  and 
government. 

Total  payroll  employment  began  to  decline  in  August  as  additional  man¬ 
ufacturing  industries  curtailed  work  forces,  the  automobile  industry  shut 
down  earlier  than  usual  for  its  annual  model  changeover,  and  construction 
firms  restricted  operations.  In  most  major  industry  groups  except  finance, 
services,  and  government,  employment  fell  after  midsummer  (Chart  6). 
Declines  in  aggregate  employment  continued  to  the  end  of  the  year,  with 
the  declines  being  particularly  marked  in  the  final  months.  Through 
December  1960,  the  total  reduction  of  payroll  employment  from  the  July 
peak  amounted  to  about  951,000.  Payroll  employment  in  December  1960 
totaled  52.5  million,  compared  with  52.9  million  in  December  1959. 

The  average  workweek  of  production  workers  in  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  declined  from  40.4  hours  in  January  to  39.6  hours  in  April,  both 
seasonally  adjusted  (Chart  7).  This  contraction  was  due,  in  part,  to  tem¬ 
porary  and  noneconomic  factors.  After  a  recovery  to  40.1  hours  in  May, 
the  average  again  fell  as  increasing  numbers  of  workers  in  manufacturing 
industries  went  on  part-time  schedules. 

Unemployment,  seasonally  adjusted,  declined  to  3.5  million  in  May, 
but  then  rose  over  the  remainder  of  the  year,  to  4.9  million,  or  6.8  per¬ 
cent  of  the  labor  force,  in  December.  Insured  unemployment,  which  covers 
persons  eligible  to  draw  unemployment  benefits,  increased  sharply,  after 
seasonal  adjustment,  in  the  second  half  of  the  year. 
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CHART  6 


CHART  7 


Hours  and  Earnings  in  Manufacturing 

The  workweek  declined  durins  1960,  but  avera3e  hourly 
eorninss  increased  slightly. 


DOLLARS  HOURS 


Average  weekly  earnings  declined  as  the  workweek  was 
reduced. 

DOLLARS 


-U  seasonally  adjusted. 

^  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX  USED  AS  DEFLATOR 
NOTE:  DATA  RELATE  TO  PRODUCTION  WORKERS. 
SOURCE:  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


The  turnover  of  the  unemployed  group  remained  high  in  1960;  during 
most  months  of  the  year,  from  two-fifths  to  one-half  of  the  total  number 
had  been  seeking  work  for  less  than  5  weeks.  Nevertheless,  long-term 
unemployment — the  number  of  persons  seeking  work  for  15  weeks  or 
more — increased  after  May,  and  in  December  amounted  to  1.2  million, 
after  seasonal  adjustment,  compared  with  1.0  million  in  December  1959. 
The  unemployment  rate  for  married  men  also  increased  during  the  second 
half  of  the  year;  for  1960  as  a  w’hole,  however,  it  averaged  3.7  percent  of 
their  number  in  the  labor  force,  about  the  same  as  in  1959. 

The  increase  in  unemployment  was  reflected  in  the  Department  of 
Labor’s  classification  of  the  Nation’s  147  major  labor  market  areas  accord¬ 
ing  to  adequacy  of  labor  supply.  In  November  1960,  48  major  areas  were 
classified  as  having  “substantial  labor  surpluses”  (unemployment  of  6 
percent  or  more  of  the  labor  force),  compared  with  28  in  January.  A 
large  prop>ortion  of  total  unemployment,  and  an  even  larger  part  of  long¬ 
term  unemployment,  remains  concentrated  in  the  19  major  labor  market 
areas  having  “substantial  and  persistent  labor  surpluses.”  most  of  which 
are  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country.  In  May  1960,  before 
the  downturn  of  total  employment,  the  unemployment  rate  in  these  areas 
averaged  7.9  percent,  compared  with  4.7  percent  for  all  the  remaining  areas. 

Semiskilled,  unskilled,  and  inexperienced  workers  were  reported  to  be 
in  surplus  supply  in  nearly  all  sections  of  the  country,  but  many  labor 
market  areas  continued  to  report  shortages  of  professional,  technical,  sec¬ 
retarial,  clerical,  and  skilled  workers. 

Prices 

Prices  in  different  sectors  of  the  economy  follow’ed  divergent  trends  in 
1960.  The  net  result  of  these  movements  was  an  increase  in  the  consumer 
price  index  of  1.4  p)ercent  and  an  unchanged  level  for  the  index  of  whole¬ 
sale  prices. 

The  increase  in  the  consumer  price  index  was  about  the  same  as  during 
1959  (Table  3).  This  outcome  conceals,  however,  an  important  difference 
between  the  two  years  in  the  role  of  consumer  goods  prices,  both  of  durables 
and  nondurables,  which  in  the  past  have  contributed  importantly  to  up¬ 
ward  movements.  Whereas  in  1959  both  of  these  sectors  showed  noticeable 
advances,  in  1960  the  prices  of  nondurable  goods,  excluding  food,  rose  only 
very  moderately,  while  those  of  durable  goods  declined.  Food  prices,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  tend  to  move  partly  in  response  to  special  factors, 
increased  in  1960,  while  they  had  fallen  in  1959.  Prices  of  services  ad¬ 
vanced,  as  they  have  done  in  earlier  years  (Chart  8) . 

Investment  goods  prices  also  reflected  an  easing  of  upward  pressures. 
Prices  of  producer  finished  goods  rose  until  September  1959,  but  thereafter 
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Table  3. — Changes  in  consumer  price  index,  1959  and  1960 


Item 

Relative 

importance 

December 

1959 

(percent)  > 

Percent 

December 
1958  to 
November 
1959 

ige  change 

December 
1959  to 
November 
1960 

All  items . 

100.0 

1.5 

1.5 

Commodities . 

64.1 

.8 

1.0 

Food . 

28.0 

-.7 

2.8 

Food  at  home . 

23.2 

-1.5 

3.0 

Commodities  less  food . 

36.1 

1.8 

-.4 

Nondurable  commodities . 

22.5 

2.4 

1.0 

Apparel . . . 

8.9 

1.4 

Shoes  * . 

1.4 

.  1 

Durable  commodities . 

13.6 

-2.7 

Cars,  new„ . 

3.0 

-2.9 

Cars,  used . . 

1.8 

-14.2 

Durables  less  cs« . 

8.8 

-.5 

Appliances  ** . 

3. 1 

-1. 1 

Services . 

35.9 

2.9 

2.4 

Rent . 

6.2 

13 

1.3 

All  services  less  rent . 

29.7 

3.1 

2.6 

I  Weights  do  not  add  to  100  because  the  miscellaneous  category,  not  actually  priced  but  imputed,  is 
omitted. 

*  Comparisons  are  for  December  1958  to  December  1959  and  December  1959  to  September  1960. 

*  Includes  household  appliances,  radios,  and  television  sets. 

Source;  Department  of  Labor. 


fluctuated  within  a  narrow  range.  Since  the  turn  of  1960,  construction 
costs  have  shown  a  similar  stability. 

Wholesale  prices  in  general  have  remained  steady  since  early  1958 
(Chart  9) .  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  period,  there  was  a  moderate  increase 
in  industrial  prices,  but  this  was  offset  by  lower  prices  of  farm  products  and 
processed  foods.  The  reverse  was  true  in  1960,  as  prices  of  farm  products 
and  processed  foods  rose  noticeably  and  industrial  prices  drifted  down  a 
little.  However,  prices  of  certain  basic  items,  such  as  metals  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts,  electrical  machinery,  and  especially  lumber,  declined  more  markedly. 
Prices  of  crude  industrial  materials  as  a  group  fell  considerably;  but  at 
intermediate  stages  of  processing,  declines  in  industrial  prices  have  not 
been  lai^e. 

The  weakening  in  the  upward  tendency  of  prices  reflected  the  combined 
impact  of  several  factors.  Monetary  and  fiscal  policies  served  to  avoid 
speculative  excesses  and  pressures  of  demand  upon  capacity  and  helped  to 
create  attitudes  on  the  part  of  businessmen  and  consumers  favorable  to 
price  stability.  As  1960  progressed,  evidence  of  ample  supplies  and  the 
slackening  of  the  economic  advance  strengthened  these  attitudes  and  gave 
rise  to  keener  competition  as  well  as  more  careful  buying  habits.  Wage 
increases  of  only  moderate  amount  likewise  contributed  to  greater  price 
stability.  Average  hourly  earnings  of  production  workers  in  manufacturing, 
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adjusted  for  interindustry  shifts,  which  had  advanced  by  more  than  5 
percent  in  1956  and  1957,  gained  only  3.4  percent  in  1959  and  about  the 
same  amount  in  the  past  year.  However,  such  increases  in  manufacturing 
and  industries  other  than  agriculture,  viewed  as  part  of  the  long-term  trend 


in  hourly  wage  rates,  are  still  somewhat  greater  than  the  average  annual  im¬ 
provement  in  productivity  in  the  past  decade. 


CHAtT  9 
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Agriculture 


Agricultural  output  in  1960  reached  a  record  high  for  the  third  year 
in  succession.  Output,  especially  of  field  crops,  was  stimulated  by  incentive 
price  suppiorts  for  several  commodities,  the  more  extensive  use  of  ferti¬ 
lizers,  and  favorable  weather.  Production  of  com  and  grain  sorghums  set 
new  records,  and  output  of  wheat  and  soybeans  was  exceeded  only  in  1958. 
Total  livestock  production  decreased  slightly,  as  hog,  poultry,  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction  declined  early  in  the  year  in  response  to  unsatisfactory  prices  pre¬ 
vailing  toward  the  end  of  1959,  and  cattle  production  continued  the  expan¬ 
sion  phase  of  its  typically  long  cycle. 

Prices  and  incomes  received  by  farmers,  which  had  declined  in  late 
1959,  improved  by  mid- 1960  with  better  market  conditions.  Later,  substan¬ 
tial  advances  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  on  loans  on 
wheat,  corn,  and  other  price-supported  crops  from  the  1960  har\ests  helped 
to  sustain  income.  Gross  income  of  farm  operators,  estimated  at  $37.9 
billion,  was  $400  million  larger  than  the  1959  income.  Farm  production 
expenses  changed  very  little,  as  lower  costs  for  expense  items  originating 
in  the  farm  sector,  notably  feed  and  feeder  livestock,  all  but  offset  the 
higher  costs  of  certain  other  production  goods  and  services.  Tax  and 
Interest  costs  were  substantially  greater  than  in  1959.  Farm  wage  rates  were 
somewhat  above  those  in  1959,  but  fewer  workers  were  employed. 

With  their  gross  income  slightly  higher  and  production  expenses  nearly 
the  same  as  in  1959,  farm  operators’  net  income  from  farming  in  1960  was 
a  little  greater  than  in  1959  (Chart  10).  Realized  net  income,  which 
excludes  inventory  change,  rose  from  $11.3  billion  in  1959  to  an  estimated 
$1 1.6  billion  in  1960.  Whether  reported  exclusive  or  inclusive  of  inventory’ 
change,  net  income  in  1960  was  about  the  same  as  the  average  for  the  five 
preceding  years;  but,  since  the  number  of  farms  has  decreased  steadily,  net 
income  per  farm  in  1960  was  about  5  percent  higher  than  the  1955-59 
average. 

Hired  farm  workers  living  on  farms  received  about  $1.8  billion  in  farm 
wages.  Income  of  all  farm  people  from  nonfarm  sources,  including  in 
particular  wages  earned  from  part-time  work  off  the  farm,  was  a  little 
larger  in  1960  than  in  1959,  rising  to  a  record  $6.9  billion. 

Market  values  of  farm  real  estate  leveled  off  and  then  receded  a  little  dur¬ 
ing  1960  after  an  almost  uninterrupted  upward  trend  that  started  before 
World  War  II.  There  were  moderate  declines  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  North¬ 
ern  Plains,  and  further  small  increases  occurred  in  most  of  the  Southern, 
Mountain,  and  Pacific  States.  Total  farm  assets  at  the  end  of  1960 
amounted  to  $199.3  billion,  2  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier.  Farm 
indebtedness  continued  to  increase.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  indebtedness 
reached  $25.7  billion,  or  13  percent  of  assets,  leaving  an  equity  in  farm 
investment  of  $173.6  billion,  3  percent  less  than  the  equity  12  months 
earlier. 
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CHART  10 


Indicators  of  Agricultural  Conditions 

Incomes  of  farmers,  from  form  and  nonfarm  sources,  rose 
slishlly  in  1960.  Farm  proprietors’  equities  declined. 
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An  outstanding  feature  of  agricultural  developments  in  1960  was  the 
strong  expansion  of  exports  of  farm  products.  The  volume  of  these  exports 
reached  a  new  high  in  the  fiscal  year  1960,  and  their  value,  at  $4.5 
billion,  was  second  only  to  the  record  $4.7  billion  attained  in  the  fiscal  year 
1958.  Since  the  major  exjx)rt  crops  are  given  Government  price  support, 
the  large  exports,  which  are  partly  subsidized,  served  chiefly  to  ease  the 
financial  burden  on  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation ;  however,  they  also 
helped  to  sustain  farm  income. 

Despite  extensive  efforts  in  food  distribution  and  other  surplus  removal 
activities,  1 .8  billion  bushels  of  com,  1 .5  billion  bushels  of  wheat,  5.3  million 
bales  of  cotton,  and  substantial  quantities  of  several  other  products  remained 
in  CCC  inventory  or  under  CCC  loan  at  the  end  of  1960.  Accumulated 
investment  of  the  Corporation  in  price-supported  commodities  amounted  to 
$9.1  billion. 

Monetary  and  Fiscal  Areas 

Early  in  1960,  inflationary  forces  were  being  brought  under  control. 
Efforts  to  bring  the  budget  into  balance  were  meeting  with  success,  and  the 
emerging  surplus,  augmented  by  seasonal  factors,  permitted  some  debt 
retirement.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Federal  Reserve  authorities 
moved  to  reduce  monetary  restraint. 

As  the  year  proceeded,  developments  increasingly  called  for  an  extension 
of  this  jxilicy,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  accordingly  took  a  variety  of  steps 
toward  more  piositivc  promotion  of  monetary'  ease.  At  the  same  time, 
pressure  upon  corporate  profits  reduced  prospective  tax  revenues  from  this 
source.  The  budget  surplus  for  the  fiscal  year  1961,  which  had  been 
estimated  at  $4.2  billion  in  January',  was  revised  to  $1.1  billion  in  the  fall; 
an  approximate  balance  is  now'  estimated.  The  restraining  effect  of  the 
budget  on  the  economy  diminished  in  this  period.  In  view  of  the  decline 
in  residential  construction.  Federal  housing  programs  were  adjusted  to 
provide  additional  stimulus.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  possibility  of 
accelerating  the  Federal  highway  program,  as  well  as  some  other  Federal 
programs. 

Monetary  and  Credit  Policy 

As  the  year  began,  interest  rates  on  Treasury  bills  were  just  reaching  a 
peak,  although  net  borrowed  reserves  had  passed  their  high  point  in  early 
August  1959.  The  money  supply  (demand  deposits  and  currency,  sea¬ 
sonally  adjusted)  had  been  declining  since  July  1959. 

Demand  for  most  forms  of  bank  credit,  however,  began  to  slacken  early 
in  1960.  Business  loans,  which  reflected  the  strong  pace  of  inventory 
accumulation,  were  the  major  exception  in  this  downturn.  With  the 
demands  of  the  Federal  Government  on  the  financial  markets  also  reduced, 
interest  rates  eased  rapidly  during  the  early  months  of  the  year.  Total 
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CHART  11 


Member  Bank  Reserves  and  Borrowinss 

Pressures  on  bank  reserves  eased  during  1960.  Beginning 
in  the  spring,  total  reserves  rose. 
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loans  and  investments  of  commercial  banks,  as  well  as  total  bank  reserves 
and  the  money  supply,  fell  more  than  they  normally  do  early  in  a  year. 

Through  April,  Federal  Reserve  open  market  operations  had  the  effect 
of  easing  the  position  of  the  banks,  although  not  on  a  scale  sufficient  to 
prevent  a  more  than  usual  shrinkage  in  total  reserves.  By  late  spring,  net 
borrowed  reserves  of  banks  approached  zero  (Chart  11)  and  the  rate  on 
three-month  Treasury  bills  dropped  below  3  percent.  The  demand  for 
business  loans  meanwhile  fell  short  of  its  increase  in  most  recent  years,  as 
the  rate  of  inventory  accumulation  diminished.  The  demand  for  other 
loans  also  reflected  some  slackening  in  economic  activity.  These  develop¬ 
ments  were  further  highlighted  by  a  general  decline  in  stock  prices  (Chart 
12).  Thus,  further  monetary  easing  was  clearly  called  for,  and,  accordingly, 
open  market  operations  became  more  aggressive.  Beginning  in  May,  grow¬ 
ing  monetary  ease  was  reflected  in  a  greater  than  usual  rise  in  total  reserves 
of  banks,  and  after  midyear  the  downward  trend  in  the  money  supply  was 
reversed. 

In  June,  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  reduced  discount  rates  from  4  percent 
to  3/2  percent,  and  in  August  and  early  September  rates  were  cut  again, 

CHART  12 

Stock  Prices  and  Stock  Market  Credit 

Stock  prices  declined  durins  much  of  1960,  but  rose  late 
in  the  year,  as  did  stock  market  credit. 
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CHART  13 


Money  Supply 

After  micl-1960,  demand  deposits  and  currency  rose  some 
what  and  time  deposits  expanded  rapidly. 
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to  3  percent.  In  two  successive  steps  taken  in  September  and  December, 
reserve  requirements  against  demand  deposits  for  central  reserve  city  banks 
were  reduced  from  18  percent  to  IG/a  percent.  Most  important,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  providing  reserves,  all  vault  cash  was  made  available  for 
meeting  reserve  requirements.  As  a  partial  offset,  requirements  for  country 
banks  were  raised  from  11  percent  to  12  percent. 

As  the  year  progressed,  the  expansion  of  loans  continued  to  be  moderate. 
Funds  supplied  through  Federal  Reserve  actions  were  used  by  banks  pri¬ 
marily  to  purchase  United  States  Government  securities;  such  purchases 
from  June  through  December  amounted  to  $7.1  billion.  The  expansion  in 
bank  loans  and  investments  produced  only  a  small  rise  in  the  money 
supply,  because  the  resultant  deposits  predominantly  took  the  form  of 
time  deposits. 
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Beginning  in  late  October,  Federal  Reserve  purchases  of  United  States 
Gk)vemment  securities  were  extended  to  short-term  securities  other  than 
Treasury  bills  for  the  first  time  since  1958.  The  action  was  considered 
appropriate  in  the  light  of  the  outflow  of  capital,  stimulated  in  part  by 
the  sharply  lower  yield  on  short-term  United  States  securities  in  comparison 
with  the  rate  on  equivalent  securities  in  other  countries. 

For  1960  as  a  whole,  the  money  supply  decreased  by  $1.0  billion, 
against  a  rise  of  $600  million  in  1959.  Time  deposits,  however,  increased 
much  more  than  in  1959,  the  gain  amounting  to  about  $5.9  billion 
(Chart  13) .  Bank  credit  rose  by  $8.4  billion,  moderately  more  than  in  1959. 
But  loans  rose  by  only  $5.8  billion,  against  an  increase  of  $11.9  billion 
in  the  preceding  year.  The  slower  pace  of  bank  lending,  despite  the  larger 
volume  of  funds  available,  was  due  to  the  lessened  demand  for  total  credit 
by  all  major  sectors  of  the  economy.  Banks,  therefore,  were  able  to  add 
about  $2.4  billion  to  their  holdings  of  United  States  Government  securi¬ 
ties,  thus  reversing  the  heavy  liquidation  of  such  securities  that  had  taken 
place  in  1959  (Table  4) . 


Table  4. — Net  changes  in  commercial  bank  holdings  of  loans  and  investments,  1955-60 

[Billions  of  dollars] 


Loans  and  investments 

1055 

1056 

1057 

1058 

19501 

1060  > 

Loans  (excluding  interbank)  and  investments  * . 

4.6 

10 

4.0 

mm 

4.0 

8.4 

Loans  (excluding  Interbank)  * . 

11.6 

7.6 

3.5 

■H 

11.0 

5.8 

Business . 

6.4 

5.5 

1.8 

-.1 

♦5.1 

‘2.2 

Real  estate . 

2.4 

1.7 

.6 

2.1 

2.5 

.7 

Consumer . 

2.3 

1.4 

.2 

2.8 

1.4 

Security . 

.6 

-.8 

■81 

.4 

.2 

.2 

Agricultural . 

-.7 

-.3 

.9 

(•) 

.7 

Non  bank  financial  Institutions . 

(») 

(0 

(») 

(’) 

(») 

-.1 

All  other . . 

.0 

.4 

.3 

1.0 

*  1.5 

‘6 

Investments . 

-7.0 

-3.5 

1.3 

10.8 

2.7 

U.S.  Government  securities . 

-7.4 

-.3 

8.1 

2.4 

Other  securities . 

.4 

-.4 

1.7 

2.6 

■■ 

.3 

■  Structural  changes  in  1050  are  excluded.  On  balance  through  August,  these  changes  added  almost  $1 
billion  in  total  credit;  $600  million  in  loans;  $300  million  in  U.S.  Government  securities;  and  $100  million 
in  other  securities.  Real  estate  loans  increased  about  $300  million;  business  loans,  $100  million;  consumer 
loans,  $100  million;  and  other  loans  $100  million. 

*  Preliminary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

'  Total  loans  are  net  of,  and  individual  loans  are  poss  of,  valuation  reserves. 

*  Includes  estimate  of  loans  to  nonbank  financial  institutions  on  December  31, 1050. 

'  Excludes  loans  to  nonbank  financial  institutions,  shown  separately,  and  is  not  strictly  comparable  with 
previous  data. 

*  Less  than  $50  million. 

»  Reported  in  business  and  "all  other"  loans  prior  to  June  10,  1059,  and  estimated  In  business  and  "all 
other”  loans  on  December  31, 1050. 

Note.— Changes  are  based  on  amounts  outstanding  at  end  of  year. 

See  Table  C-41  for  totals  including  interbank  loans. 

Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source;  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  (except  as  noted). 


With  both  an  easier  monetary  policy  and  reduced  demands  for  credit, 
interest  rates  declined  over  the  year.  For  United  States  Government  bonds 
and  municipal  bonds,  the  declines  were  relatively  substantial;  they  were 
less  so  for  commercial  bank  loans  and  corporate  bonds.  Rates  on  mortgage 
loans  declined  very  little  (Chart  14) . 
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CHART  14 


Interest  Rates  and  Bond  and  Mortsage  Yields 

Short-term  interest  rates  fell  in  1960  after  having  risen  sharply 
during  1959. 

PERCENT  PER  ANNUM 


INTEREST  RATES 


AVERAGE  BANK  RATE  ON 
SHORT  -TERM  BUSINESS  LOANS 

X  - - . 


TREASURY  BILL  S 
RATE  : 

(NEW  ISSUES) 


federal  RESERVE  BANK 
I  DISCOUNT  RATE  i 


Long-term  interest  rates  also  declined  during  1960  after  in¬ 
creasing  during  most  of  1959. 


PERCENT  PER  ANNUM 


SOURCES;  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM, 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT,  FEDERAL  HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION, 
ANO  MOODY'S  INVESTORS  SERVICE. 
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Total  liquid  assets,  including  the  money  supply,  which  had  expanded  at 
a  relatively  slow  pace  in  late  1959,  changed  very  little  during  the  first  half 
of  1960,  if  account  is  taken  of  seasonal  factors.  There  was  a  decline  in 
the  money  supply  and  some  reduction  in  marketable  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  securities  maturing  within  one  year.  As  the  year  progressed,  however, 
purchases  of  consumer  goods  lagged,  and  personal  type  savings,  such  as 
time  deposits  and  savings  and  loan  shares,  began  to  expand  rapidly.  De¬ 
mand  for  these  types  of  assets  appears  to  have  been  stimulated  also  by  more 
favorable  returns  a\ailable  on  them  relative  to  those  on  marketable  securi¬ 
ties.  As  a  result,  total  liquid  assets  expanded  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
(Tables). 


T.\ble  5. — Changes  in  selected  liquid  assets  held  by  the  public,  1957-60 
(Billions  of  dollars] 


.\sset  class 

1957 

19.58 

19.59 

1960  1 

-Money  supply  (demand  deposits  and  currency  outside 
hanks) . 

-0.9 

5.5 

0.6 

-10 

Personal  type  savings . 

8.5 

14.2 

7.2 

13.9 

Time  deposits  at  commercial  hanks . 

.5.5 

7. 1 

2.  4 

5.9 

De()osits  at  mutual  saving  banks  . 

I.  4 

2.  1 

.8 

1.3 

Savings  and  loan  shares.  . 

4.8 

6.  1 

6.6 

7  4 

U.S.  Government  savings  bonds  . 

-3.2 

-1. 1 

-2.6 

U.S.  Government  securities  maturing  within  one  year  . 

4.2 

-1.  7 

10.8 

i 

•  Preliminary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  .\dvisers. 

Note.— ChanRcs  are  baseil  on  amounts  outstanding  at  end  of  year  except  changes  in  money  supply, 
which  are  ba.se<l  on  daily  averages  for  December. 

Sources:  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  Treasury  Department  (except  as  notetl) 

The  response  of  the  financial  mechanism  during  1960  to  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  policies  was  generally  typical  of  a  period  in  which  a  policy  of  restraint 
gives  way  to  one  of  ease.  The  easing  was  first  reflected  in  reduced  net 
borrowed  reserves  and  sharp  declines  in  short-term  interest  rates,  and 
only  later  in  the  expansion  of  total  bank  reserves,  bank  credit,  and  deposits. 
Commercial  banks  were  inclined  to  reduce  their  high  indebtedness  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  before  employing  available  reserve  funds  to  expand 
credit  further.  The  low  return  on  Treasury’  bills  in  relation  to  the  dis¬ 
count  rate  prevailing  during  the  late  winter  and  spring,  as  well  as  sub¬ 
sequently  during  the  year,  probably  influenced  banks  in  these  decisions. 
The  resf)onse  of  bank  credit  was  also  affected  by  the  tendency  for  an 
especially  large  amount  of  excess  reserves  to  be  concentrated  during  the 
late  summer  and  fall  in  country’  banks  while  other  banks  remained  under 
pressure.  Since  country  banks  employ  their  surplus  funds  less  actively, 
this  factor  may  have  impeded  a  more  rapid  response  of  total  bank  credit 
and  the  money  supply  to  Federal  Reserve  action.  The  expansion  of  the 
money  supply  in  turn  tended  to  lag  behind  credit  expansion  because  the 
latter  reflected  primarily  an  increase  in  time  deposits. 
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A  somewhat  analogous  development  was  observable  with  respect  to  the 
major  types  of  savings  institutions,  including  life  insurance  companies, 
savings  and  loan  associations,  and  mutual  savings  banks.  The  larger  flow 
of  funds  generally  available  to  these  institutions  led  to  only  a  very  gradual 
decline  in  interest  rates  on  mortgages,  and  the  yield  on  corporate  bonds 
also  was  slow  in  being  reduced.  The  behavior  of  lenders  of  long-tenn 
funds  appeared  to  reflect  the  experience  of  earlier  periods  of  declining 
interest  rates,  which  were  quickly  followed  by  a  return  to  higher  levels. 

Fiscal  and  Debt  Management  Policies 

Fiscal  policy  during  1960  was  oriented  toward  maintaining  over-all 
stability  in  the  economy  in  conjunction  with  the  more  flexible  operations 
of  the  monetary  authorities.  For  the  fiscal  year.  1960,  the  Federal  budget 
attained  a  surplus  of  $1.2  billion.  It  is  presently  expected  that  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1%1  will  show  a  very  close  balance  (Chart  15).  The 
improvement  in  the  budgetary  outcome  for  1%0,  following  a  deficit  of 
$12.4  billion  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  reflected  increasing  revenues  as 
a  result  of  the  expansion  of  the  economy  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  a  reduction 
in  Federal  expenditures. 

Expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year  1960  were  $3.8  billion  lower  than  expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  fiscal  year  1959  (Table  6),  while  budget  receipts  rose  by  $9.9 


Table  6. — Federal  budget  expenditures,  1959-62 
(Fiscal  years,  billions  of  dollars] 


Function 

1050 

1060 

1061 

(estimated) 

1062 

(estimated) 

Total  budget  expenditures . 

80.3 

78.0 

80.0 

Major  national  security . 

46.4 

45.0 

47.4 

International  affairs  arid  finance . 

3.8 

1.8 

2.3 

2.7 

Commerce,  housing,  and  space  technology . 

3.4 

2.8 

3.8 

3.4 

Agriculture  and  agricultural  resources . 

4.8 

4.0 

5.1 

Natural  resources . . . 

1.7 

2.0 

2.1 

Labor  and  welfare . 

4.4 

4.5 

4.8 

■NTeterans  services  and  benefits . 

5.1 

5.2 

5.3 

Interest... . 

1 

0.3 

0.0 

8.6 

General  government . , . 

1.6 

1.7 

2.0 

2.1 

Allowance  for  contingencies . 

.1 

Deduct!  Interfund  transactions . 

.4 

•  7  i 

1 

.7 

.7 

Note.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  roundinR. 
Sources;  Treasury  Department  and  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 


billion.  The  reduction  in  total  expenditures  was  made  possible  in  part  by 
the  termination  of  certain  expenditures  incurred  for  antirecession  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  previous  year,  as  well  as  of  some  nonrecurring  expenditures. 
Expenditures  were  lower  for  housing,  owing  to  the  termination  of 
the  special  mortgage  purchase  program  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  authorized  in  1958,  and  for  international  affairs  and 
finance,  because  the  1959  expenditures  had  included  nonrecurrent 
increases  in  the  United  States  subscription  to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  Farm  income  support  expenditures  also  declined  considerably  in 
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the  fiscal  year  1960.  The  advances  to  States  for  financing  the  temporary 
extension  of  unemployment  benefits  were  discontinued,  and  expenditures 
for  military’  assistance  diminished.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  increa.ses 
in  some  expenditures,  particularly  those  related  to  natural  resources  develop¬ 
ment,  research,  and  space  exploration.  Interest  payments  on  the  public 
debt  increased  sharply  as  rates  advanced  during  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

The  sharp  increase  in  Federal  receipts  in  the  fiscal  year  1960  reflected 
the  strong  sensitivity  of  Federal  revenues  to  fluctuations  in  the  economy. 
Of  the  total  increase,  corporate  income  tax  receipts  accounted  for  $4.2 
billion  and  individual  income  taxes  for  $4.0  billion  (Table  7) . 


Table  7. — Federal  budget  receipts,  7959-62 
[Fiscal  years,  billions  of  dollars] 


Source 


Total  budget  receipts . 

Individual  income  taxes  . 

Corporation  income  taxes . 

Excise  taxes  . . 

Employment  taxes . 

Estate  and  gift  taxes . 

Customs . 

MLscellaneous  receipts . 

Deduct:  Interfund  transactions. 


1059 

1960 

196! 

(estimated) 

67.9 

77.  8 

79.0 

36.7 

40.7 

43.3 

17.3 

21.5 

20.4 

8.5 

9. 1 

9.3 

.3 

.3 

1.3 

1.6 

1.9 

.9 

1. 1 

1.  1 

3.2 

4. 1 

3.7 

.4 

■' 

19f)2 

(estimated) 

82.3 


45.  5 
20. » 
fl.  7 


2.0 
1. 1 


Note.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 
Sources:  Treasury  Department  and  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 


For  the  fiscal  year  1961,  budget  expenditures  are  estimated  as  $2.4  bil¬ 
lion  higher  than  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Outlays  for  all  major  func¬ 
tions  except  interest  payments  on  the  public  debt  are  expected  to  rise. 
The  increases  are  attributable  in  varying  degree  to  new  legislation,  pri¬ 
marily  the  pay  raise  to  Federal  civilian  employees;  to  increases  in  relatively 
uncontrollable  expenditures,  such  as  grants  to  States  for  public  assistance 
and  payments  for  veterans’  compensation,  pensions,  and  medical  care;  to 
past  commitments  for  such  purposes  as  water  resources  projects,  space 
exploration,  and  civilian  aviation;  and  to  higher  Congressional  appropria¬ 
tions  for  defense  and  other  programs. 

The  increase  in  revenues  in  fiscal  1961  is  now  estimated  at  $1.2  billion, 
substantially  less  than  the  expected  increase  in  expenditures.  Most  of  this 
rise  is  due  to  an  increase,  estimated  at  $2.6  billion,  in  receipts  from  individual 
income  taxes,  reflecting  higher  personal  incomes.  Corporate  tax  receipts, 
however,  are  expected  to  decline.  Receipts  from  excise  taxes  will  probably 
increase,  but  a  decline  in  all  other  receipts  is  foreseen,  partly  because  of  the 
transfer  of  Federal  unemployment  tax  receipts  from  general  revenues  to 
the  unemployment  trust  fund,  in  accordance  with  the  Social  Security  Act 
Amendments  of  1960. 
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A  number  of  tax  revenue  measures  were  recommended  by  the  President 
last  January  and  acted  upon  by  the  Congress.  Both  the  corporation  in¬ 
come  tax  rates  and  certain  excise  tax  rates  scheduled  for  reduction  or  repeal 
on  July  1,  1960  were  extended  for  one  year.  The  Congress  also  enacted 
legislation  that  had  been  recommended  in  order  to  prevent  unintended 
and  excessive  deductions  in  the  computation  of  depletion  allowances  on 
certain  mineral  products.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Congress  again  failed 
to  take  action  on  a  number  of  revenue  recommendations,  but  enacted 
certain  unrecommended  measures  that  will  reduce  1961  revenues  by  at 
least  $100  million. 

The  change  in  the  Federal  budgetary  picture  between  the  fiscal  years  1959 
and  1960  is  even  more  striking  if  the  transactions  arc  considered  on  a 
consolidated  cash  basis,  which  includes  the  trust  funds.  Following  a  con¬ 
solidated  cash  deficit  of  $13.1  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1959,  there  was  a 
cash  surplus  of  $800  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1960.  A  cash  surplus  of 
$1.1  billion  is  expected  in  fiscal  1961. 

The  effect  upon  economic  conditions  of  changes  in  the  financial  position 
of  the  Federal  Government  during  the  fiscal  year  1960  becomes  clearer 
when  stated  in  terms  of  the  national  income  accounts,  which  reflect  tax 
liabilities  as  they  are  incurred  and  present  the  Government’s  activities  in 
terms  more  directly  related  to  the  over-all  level  of  economic  activity.  In 
these  terms,  there  was  a  surplus  of  $5.2  billion  (seasonally  adjusted)  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1960.  In  recent  months,  however,  the 
surplus  has  been  considerably  reduced.  The  restraining  effect  of  the  budget 
on  the  economy  thus  was  substantially  lessened  in  the  course  of  1 960. 

At  the  State  and  local  level,  receipts  during  fiscal  1960  continued  their 
advance,  which  over  the  past  decade  has  proceeded  at  a  faster  rate  than 
the  gain  in  Federal  revenues.  State  tax  collections  increased  by  $2.2 
billion,  more  than  twice  their  growth  in  1959.  This  reflected  both  the 
strength  in  underlying  economic  conditions  and  a  number  of  legislative 
changes  in  the  base,  rate,  or  collection-timing  of  particular  major  taxes. 
These  enactments  were  exceptionally  numerous  in  1959  and  became  effective 
mainly  in  fiscal  1960. 

State  and  local  expenditures  also  continued  to  rise  during  the  fiscal  year 
1960,  and  somewhat  more  than  receipts.  The  increase  was  mostly  in 
payrolls.  Expenditures  for  new  construction  remained  fairly  stable  for  the 
fiscal  year  as  a  whole,  but  they  have  been  increasing  recently.  Long-term 
borrowing  by  State  and  local  governments  during  the  first  half  of  the 
calendar  year  1960  was  about  10  percent  less  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1959,  but  the  pace  quickened  in  the  third  quarter. 

For  the  calendar  year  1960,  the  surplus  in  the  Federal  budget  permitted 
a  reduction  of  $425  million  in  the  public  debt,  in  contrast  to  the  rise  of 
$7.9  billion  in  1959.  This,  along  with  the  easing  in  credit  markets,  facili¬ 
tated  the  Treasury’s  management  of  the  public  debt.  The  Treasury’s  ability 
to  lengthen  the  average  maturity  of  the  outstanding  debt  was  still  limited. 


however — especially  in  the  first  half  of  the  year — by  the  legal  4*4  percent 
interest  ceiling  on  securities  of  more  than  5  years’  maturity. 

The  Treasury  continued  to  develop  new  techniques  of  debt  management 
in  order  to  improve  the  marketing  of  United  States  Government  securities 
and  to  contribute  toward  achievement  of  the  broader  goals  of  economic 
growth  and  stability.  A  considerable  amount  of  short-term  borrowing 
was  put  on  a  regular  basis,  thus  minimizing  the  impart  of  refunding  short¬ 
term  issues  on  the  credit  markets.  The  Treasury  also  used,  for  the  first 
time,  the  provisions  of  a  law  passed  in  September  1959  that  makes  possible 
the  exchange  of  securities  under  advance  refunding  without  the  immediate 
recognition  of  any  gain  or  loss  for  Federal  income  tax  purposes.  The  use 
of  this  provision,  a  major  improvement  in  debt  management,  lessens  the 
market  impact  of  long-term  debt  offerings  and  provides  an  incentive  for 
present  owners  of  United  States  securities  to  retain  them.  As  a  result  in 
part  of  advance  refunding,  the  average  maturity,  which  had  been  4  years 
and  4  months  in  December  1959,  was  extended  to  4  years  and  7  months 
in  December  1960. 

Federal  Housing  and  Home  Financing  and  Aid  for  Highways 

Further  policy  actions  bearing  on  the  level  of  economic  activity  were 
taken  in  the  areas  of  housing  and  highways.  Residential  construction, 
which  had  started  to  decline  in  the  final  quarter  of  1959,  was  aided  by 
several  administrative  measures  in  1960.  In  February,  the  Federal  Hous¬ 
ing  Administration  (FHA)  announced  new  procedures  designed  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  sale  of  existing  houses  traded  in  on  the  purchase  of  new  homes; 
in  April,  the  downpayments  required  on  FHA-insured  home  loans  were 
reduced  to  the  minimum  permitted  by  law:  and  in  July,  the  purchase  of 
FHA-insured  loans  by  the  general  public  was  authorized  under  new’  proce¬ 
dures.  The  Veterans  Administration  increased  by  more  than  $100  million 
the  amount  of  direct  home  loans  made  to  veterans  in  rural  areas  and  small 
communities  during  1%0;  in  July,  legislation  was  enacted  continuing 
for  two  years  both  the  eligibility  of  World  War  II  veterans  to  obtain  guar¬ 
anteed  home  loans  and  the  availability  of  direct  home  loans. 

The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  (FNMA)  raised  the  prices 
paid  for  loans  purchased  through  its  secondary  market  operations  as  the 
availability  of  mortgage  funds  in  private  markets  improved.  Two  price  in¬ 
creases  of  /2  point  were  announced,  the  first  in  July  and  the  second  in 
August.  The  maximum  size  loan  per  dwelling  eligible  for  purchase  under 
the  secondary  market  program  was  raised  by  FNMA  from  $15,000  to 
$20,000  in  January;  and  in  October  the  issuance  of  stand-by  commitments 
for  the  purchase  of  existing  houses  was  authorized. 

Interest  rates  charged  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  on  advances 
to  member  institutions  were  lowered  during  the  year.  The  latter  generally 
took  advantage  of  an  increase  in  share  deposits  to  reduce  their  outstand- 
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ing  advances  from  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  coincident  with  a 
slackening  in  the  demand  for  mortgage  credit.  In  the  context  of  the 
college  housing  program,  priority  was  given  to  loan  applications  for  con¬ 
struction  that  could  be  commenced  quickly.  Administrative  procedures 
were  inaugurated  in  connection  with  urban  renewal  activities  to  aid 
localities  in  expediting  the  planning,  execution,  and  completion  of  their 
projects. 

After  being  relatively  low  in  the  early  months  of  1960,  highway  con¬ 
struction  was  increased  in  the  second  half  of  the  year,  as  higher  revenues 
resulting  from  the  one  cent  per  gallon  increase  in  the  tax  on  motor  fuels 
made  possible,  first,  the  avoidance  of  a  deficit  in  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
in  consequence  of  legislation  passed  in  1958,  and,  thereafter,  the  apportion¬ 
ment  to  the  States  of  the  full  amounts  permitted  by  legislation  and  the  more 
rapid  obligation  by  the  States  of  the  apportioned  funds. 

Earlier-than-usual  enactment  of  enabling  legislation  made  possible  an 
acceleration  of  procurement  contract  awards,  and  steps  were  taken  to 
start  at  once  Federal  constmction  projects  for  which  funds  were  made  avail¬ 
able  at  a  relatively  early  date. 

International  Economic  Developments 

The  over-all  deficit  in  the  United  States  balance  of  payments  in  1960 
remained  close  to  that  in  each  of  the  two  preceding  years.  The  structure 
of  the  deficit,  however,  changed  markedly  (Chart  16),  Short-term  capital 
outflows  accelerated,  mainly  in  response  to  the  widening  of  the  margin  by 
which  interest  rates  abroad  exceeded  those  in  this  country.  The  deficit  on 
all  other  transactions,  on  the  other  hand,  diminished  greatly,  as  a  result  of 
a  rapid  rise  in  exports.  In  the  first  half  of  the  year,  the  over-all  payments 
deficit  was  relatively  low;  it  became  sharply  higher  in  the  third  quarter; 
and  in  the  last  quarter  it  appears  to  have  declined  again  (omitting  one 
large  transfer  of  private  direct  investment  capital),  as  the  surplus  on  goods 
and  services  increased  further  and  outflows  of  liquid  capital  seem  to  have 
decreased.  The  decline  in  the  United  States  gold  stock,  which  had  slowed 
down  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  accelerated  in  the  second  half,  along  with 
the  increase  in  the  over-all  payments  deficit. 

The  year’s  improvement  in  the  balance  on  transactions  other  than  move¬ 
ments  of  liquid  capital  was,  in  part,  the  result  of  high  economic  activity 
in  Western  Europe  and  Japan,  which  stimulated  exports,  and  of  the  slack¬ 
ening  of  activity  in  the  United  States,  which  tended  to  limit  imports.  This 
divergence  of  economic  conditions  likewise  accounted  for  the  enlarged 
difTerential  between  the  relatively  high  interest  rates  abroad  and  the  rela¬ 
tively  low  rates  in  the  United  States,  which  led  to  outflows  of  liquid 
funds.  The  achievement  of  a  reasonable  equilibrium  in  United  States 
international  transactions  on  the  average  over  a  period  of  years  continued 
to  be  a  goal  of  this  country’s  policies,  domestic  and  international,  in  1%0. 
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U.  S.  Balance  of  Payments 

The  surplus  on  goods  and  services  increased  sharply  in 
1960,  but  the  over-all  payments  deficit  remained  large  as 
recorded  and  unrecorded  capital  outflows  rose. 

BILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS^ 


BALANCE  ON  RECORDED  TRANSACTIONS 
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Economic  Expansion  Abroad 

The  United  States  balance  of  payments  in  1960  was  heavily  influenced 
by  developments  abroad.  As  foreign  barriers  to  international  transactions 
have  been  reduced  and  as  Western  Europe  and  Japan  have  regained  their 
earlier  positions  in  the  world  economy,  the  links  among  the  major 
economies  of  the  free  world  have  become  much  closer  than  in  earlier  years. 

The  boom  that  got  under  way  abroad  in  1959  continued  in  varying 
degree  during  1960  in  most  industrial  countries  outside  North  America. 
However,  during  the  year  some  slowing  dowm  was  noticeable — in  a  number 
of  countries  because  of  capacity  limitations — and  scattered  soft  spots  ap¬ 
peared.  Some  countries  on  the  European  Continent  which  continued  to 
experience  boom  conditions  nevertheless  had  sizable  export  surpluses  that 
were  not  offset  by  long-term  capital  outflows.  Economic  activity  in  Canada, 
which  is  the  largest  individual  market  for  United  States  exports  and  which 
had  been  one  of  the  first  industrial  countries  to  recover  from  the  1957-58 
recession,  turned  down  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Economic  policies  in  Western  Europe  and  Japan  were  in  general  directed 
toward  restraining  excess  demand  throughout  1960;  exceptions  were  France 
and  Italy,  where  mild  expansionary  measures  (including  a  reduction  in 
the  discount  rate  in  France)  were  instituted  in  the  second  half  of  the  year. 
Restraint  was  exerted  mainly  through  monetary  and  credit  policies,  and 
interest  rates  rose  in  a  number  of  countries;  there  were  particularly  sharp 
increases  in  short-term  rates  in  the  United  Kingdom  up  to  August  and 
in  Germany  until  October.  In  continental  Europe,  the  authorities  of 
several  countries  were  faced  with  the  problem  of  dealing  with  inflows  of 
funds  from  abroad,  which  helped  to  enlarge  bank  liquidity.  Sp)ecial  re¬ 
strictions  on  such  inflow's  were  introduced  during  the  summer  in  Germany 
and  in  Switzerland  (which  had  attracted  funds  despite  its  relatively  low 
interest  rates).  In  November,  the  German  central  bank  reduced  its  dis¬ 
count  rate  in  a  further  effort  to  stem  the  inflow.  Discount  rates  were 
also  reduced  in  Japan  (in  August)  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  (in 
October  and  December)  ;  the  economic  policies  of  these  countries  remained 
otherwise  unchanged.  Short-term  market  rates  tended  to  reflect  these 
discount  rate  reductions,  and  the  gap  between  United  States  short-term 
interest  rates  and  those  abroad  was  reduced  in  the  last  months  of  the  year. 

With  the  slowing  down  of  the  expansion  in  the  industrial  countries,  the 
rise  of  world  trade  also  slowed  down.  While  exports  of  the  United 
States  and  Japan  continued  to  rise,  those  of  other  industrial  countries  de¬ 
clined  somewhat  in  the  second  quarter  and  rose  only  moderately  thereafter 
(Table  8).  Exports  of  the  nonindustrial  countries  in  the  aggregate  re¬ 
mained  at  about  the  level  reached  in  the  second  half  of  1959,  and  many  of 
these  countries  continued  to  be  seriously  affected  by  the  price  weaknesses  of 
many  primary  commodities — both  agricultural  and  mineral  products — 
which  became  more  pronounced  in  the  second  half  of  the  year.  At  the  same 
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Table  8. —  World  exports,  1959-60 


[Billions  of  dollars] 


Country  or  aroa 

1959 

1960 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 
quarter  | 

Second 

quarter 

Third 
quarter  > 

Seasonally  adjusted  annual  raU^s 

World  total  • . 

94.2 

97.9 

103.5 

1 

106.0 

111.0 

110.8 

111.5 

United  States  • . 

15.  S 

15.8 

17.2 

16.8 

18.6 

19.6 

19.9 

■All  other  countries . 

78.6 

82.1 

86.3 

89.2 

92.4 

91.2 

91.6 

other  industrial  countries.... 

48.2 

51. 1 

5Z8 

55.7 

59. 1 

57.4 

58.3 

Continental  OEECooun- 

tries  ‘ . . 

30.9 

32.3 

33.7 

35.7 

38.4 

37.  7 

38.0 

United  Kingdom . 

9.1 

9.7 

9.7 

10.2 

10.6 

10.3 

10.1 

Canada . 

5.1 

5.7 

5.8 

6.1 

6.4 

5.4 

5.9 

Japan . 

3.1 

3.4 

3.6 

3.7 

3.7 

4.0 

4.3 

Nonindustrial  countries . 

30.4 

31.0 

33.5 

33.5 

33.3 

33  8 

33.3 

Unadjusted  annual  rates 

Nonindustrial  countries . 

30.6 

32.8 

32.2 

34.8 

33.7 

33.6 

32.2 

Sterling  area,  excluding 

United  Kingdom . 

12.5 

13.3 

13.3 

14.7 

14.7 

>14.2 

(‘) 

Latin  .American  Republics 

8.3 

8.4 

8.4 

7.9 

>8.2 

>8.4 

8.2 

-All  other . 

9.8 

11.1 

10.5 

12.2 

>10.8 

>  11.0 

(*) 

•  Preliminary. 

*  Excludes  Soviet  Area  and  Communist  China. 

'  Excludes  military-aid  shipments. 

*  Excludes  Spain. 

•  Not  available. 

Note.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Sources :  International  Monetary  Fund,  and  Department  of  Commerce. 

time,  however,  comprehensive  economic  stabilization  programs  helpied  to 
put  the  economies  of  many  of  the  nonindustrial  countries  on  a  sounder  foot¬ 
ing  and  thus  to  assure  better  balanced  growth.  The  United  States  continued 
to  participate  actively  in  international  studies  of  the  trade  problems  of  these 
countries. 

United  States  Payments  Deficit 

After  showing  sluggishness  in  1958  and  the  early  part  of  1959,  United 
States  exports  staged  a  rapid  comeback  in  1960.  By  the  third  quarter, 
merchandise  exports  reached  an  annual  rate  of  $20  billion  (seasonally 
adjusted),  30  percent  above  their  early  1959  low,  and  the  high  rate  con¬ 
tinued  in  October  and  November  (Chart  17).  Imports  declined  in  the 
third  quarter  to  an  annual  rate  of  less  than  $15  billion  and  fell  further  in 
the  closing  months  of  the  year.  Much  of  the  increase  in  the  merchandise 
trade  surplus  reflected  the  high  level  of  economic  activity  in  VV estem  Europ>e 
and  Japan  and  the  slowing  down  in  this  country.  Exports,  in  addition, 
received  a  temporary  stimulus  from  sjjecial  demand  conditions  relating  to 
jet  aircraft  and  to  cotton  in  the  first  part  of  the  year.  Export  and  import 
trends  indicate  that  many  United  States  manufacturers  are  successfully 
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CHART  17 


U.  S.  Merchandise  Expcxts  and  Imports 

The  trade  position  improved  markedly  durin3  1960  as  eX' 
ports  rose  and  imports  declined  slishtly. 


BILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 


SOURCES!  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 


adjusting  the  prices  and  designs  of  their  products  to  meet  foreign  competi¬ 
tion.  (For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  United  States  Foreign  Trade  and 
Payments,  see  Appendix  B.) 

The  United  States  continued  its  generally  nonrestrictive  import  policy 
in  1960.  Only  one  restrictive  action  was  taken  under  the  safeguarding 
provisions  of  our  trade  agreements  legislation,  and  the  Tariff  Commission 
disposed  of  eight  other  cases  without  finding  of  injury.  At  the  close  of  the 
year,  final  decisions  had  not  yet  been  taken  on  two  cases  in  which  the  Tariff 
Commissioners  were  equally  divided  in  their  findings.  The  United  States 
also  announced  a  new  set  of  tariffs  on  wool  fabrics,  to  replace  a  tariff  quota 
system,  and  extended  for  three  years  the  existing  quota  on  imports  of  tung 
oil  and  tung  nuts.  Preparations  were  made  for  United  States  participation 
in  the  general  round  of  tariff  negotiations  to  be  held  in  1961  under  the 
auspices  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT). 

In  contrast  to  the  rapid  improvement  of  the  merchandise  trade  surplus, 
the  net  deficit  on  service  transactions  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1960 
changed  little  from  the  $1  billion  rate  of  both  1958  and  1959,  although  both 
payments  and  receipts  continued  to  grow.  Net  outflows  of  Government 
loans,  grants  and  pensions,  private  remittances,  and  United  States  private 
long-term  capital,  which  together  have  ranged  from  $5  billion  to  $6 
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billion  a  year  since  1956,  changed  little  in  the  aggregate  between  the  hrst 
three  quarters  of  1959  and  of  1960. 

Government  assistance  to  the  less  developed  countries  retained  its  high 
priority.  During  the  12  months  ended  September  1%0,  dollar  disburse¬ 
ments  under  the  Mutual  Security  Program  for  economic  and  technical 
assistance  totaled  $1.6  billion.  Of  this  amount,  $200  million  was  disbursed 
by  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  which  at  the  end  of  the  period  had  undis¬ 
bursed  commitments  of  $1.2  billion.  Under  Public  Law  480,  agricultural 
surpluses  were  disfxjsed  of  against  local  currencies  to  the  amount  of  $740 
million,  and,  in  addition,  grants  amounting  to  $170  million  were  made.  The 
Export-Import  Bank  disbursed  $407  million  in  loans  and  committed  $495 
million,  while  receiving  repayments  of  $656  million.  The  United  States 
also  paid  $80  million  in  June  1960  on  its  subscription  to  the  newly  estab¬ 
lished  Inter- American  Development  Bank,  and  $74  million  in  November 
1960  on  its  subscription  to  the  new  International  Development  Association. 

Flows  of  liquid  funds  shifted  dramatically  against  the  United  States  in 
1960.  This  change  was  reflected  in  both  recorded  outflows  and  unrecorded 
transactions,  so-called  “errors  and  omissions”;  for  the  year  as  a  whole,  it 
appears  to  have  offset  much  of  the  improvement  in  United  States  trade 
accounts.  The  outflow,  which  increased  after  midyear  as  interest  rate 
differentials  widened  further,  took  various  forms,  including  short-term  in¬ 
vestments,  bank  loans,  and  repatriation  by  foreigners  of  liquid  holdings  in 
the  United  States.  Some  of  the  bank  loans,  however,  were  not  related 
so  much  to  changing  money  market  conditions  in  major  centers  abroad  as 
to  needs  of  certain  less  developed  countries  for  balance  of  payments  sup¬ 
port.  Some  United  States  and  foreign  funds  moved  into  longer-term 
interest-bearing  securities  abroad,  particularly  after  the  first  months  of  the 
year.  There  also  were  shifts  of  funds  invested  in  equities,  in  response  to 
changing  market  conditions  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  flows 
of  some  funds  were  influenced,  during  the  summer  and  fall,  by  heightened 
uncertainties  in  the  political  situation  in  some  areas  and  in  world  economic 
conditions.  Much  of  the  year’s  outflow  of  liquid  funds  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  several  countries  in  continental  Europe,  which  hold  a  large 
proportion  of  their  official  reserves  in  gold,  and  thus  increased  the  pressure 
on  the  gold  supply  of  the  United  States. 

Short-term  capital  outflows  enlarged  the  payments  deficit  only  to  the 
extent  that  these  outflows  were  exports  of  short-term  funds  by  United  States 
residents.  The  repatriation  by  nonresidents  of  recorded  short-term  foreign 
funds  held  in  the  United  States  did  not  increase  the  recorded  payments 
deficit,  but  by  adding  to  foreign  official  dollar  balances  it  swelled  the  demand 
for  United  States  gold.  Outflows  of  United  States  owned  short-term  funds 
increased  the  payments  deficit,  even  though  they  were  matched  by  a  rise 
in  United  States  liquid  claims  on  other  countries.  Under  United  States 
balance  of  payments  accounting,  the  payments  deficit  is  measured  by  the 
increase  in  liquid  dollar  liabilities  and  the  decline  in  the  gold  stock. 
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Policies  for  Reducing  the  Payments  Deficit 

To  help  speed  the  attainment  of  a  reasonable  equilibrium  in  the  United 
States  balance  of  payments,  the  Administration  in  1960  intensified  policies 
instituted  earlier  when  the  recovery  by  the  once  war-devastated  nations 
of  their  competitive  strength  had  become  evident.  The  effort  centered 
on  measures  to  increase  United  States  exp)orts  and  to  reduce  the  balance 
of  payments  impact  of  Government  military  and  economic  programs  abroad 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  our  responsibilities  and  long-standing  policies. 
Underlying  these  steps  were  equally  important  policies  relating  to  the 
domestic  economy.  Fiscal  and  monetary  policies  had  as  one  of  their 
major  objectives  the  maintenance  of  confidence  in  the  dollar  as  a  sound 
and  reliable  currency.  In  this  connection,  the  Administration  continued 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  appropriate  action  by  management  and 
labor  to  insure  the  competitiveness  of  United  States  goods  at  home  and 
abroad. 

To  support  the  efforts  of  private  business  in  enlarging  sales  abroad,  the 
Federal  Government,  with  the  cooperation  of  private  business,  instituted 
early  in  1960  a  National  Export  Expansion  Program — a  series  of  coordi¬ 
nated  measures  to  improve  and  expand  Government  services  in  private 
industry.  Measures  were  adopted  to  gain  the  help  of  existing  national 
and  local  business  groups,  to  assist  and  encourage  businessmen  newly 
entering  the  export  field,  and  to  strengthen  contacts  with  business  groups 
abroad.  To  place  United  States  exporters  on  a  more  equal  basis  with 
exporters  in  other  industrial  countries,  the  Export-Import  Bank  introduced 
a  new  program  of  guarantees  of  noncommercial  risks  for  short-term  credits 
and  expanded  its  existing  facilities  for  medium-term  export  credits  and 
guarantees.  The  United  States  also  continued  to  urge  other  countries — 
particularly  the  economically  and  financially  strong  ones — to  eliminate 
remaining  discriminatory  restrictions  on  United  States  goods  and  services 
and  to  lower  tariffs  and  other  barriers  to  trade. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  the  United  States  initiated  a  number  of 
coordinated  measures  designed  to  obtain  substantial  foreign  exchange  sav¬ 
ings  in  its  Government  expenditures  abroad  without  reducing  its  military’ 
strength  or  impairing  its  international  commitments.  Steps  were  formu¬ 
lated  to  reduce  gradually  and  then  limit  the  number  of  dependents  abroad 
of  Defense  Department  p<‘rsonnel,  particularly  in  the  highly  industrialized 
countries  with  strong  currencies,  and  to  cut  back  Defense  Department  pro¬ 
curement  of  foreign  goods  and  services  and  other  expenditures  abroad. 
Other  departments  and  agencies  which  have  personnel  abroad  and  which 
engage  in  procurement  abroad  were  instnicted  to  institute  similar  programs. 
In  addition,  the  question  of  the  cost  of  the  United  States  troops  in  Ger¬ 
many  came  under  discussion  by  the  United  States  and  German  Govern¬ 
ments.  To  minimize  the  balance  of  payments  effects  of  our  economic  aid 
programs,  the  International  Cooperation  Administration  was  instructed 
to  place  primary  emphasis  on  financing  goods  and  services  of  United  States 
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origin  in  all  of  its  foreign  aid  activities,  and  as  far  as  practicable  to  dis¬ 
continue  offshore  procurement  in  19  countries  with  strong  currencies. 
Similarly,  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  which  had  adopted  a  similar  policy 
in  October  1959,  was  instructed  to  reduce  procurement  outside  of  the 
United  States  to  the  lowest  possible  figure. 

In  addition,  efforts  were  increased  to  ensure  that  .sales  under  the  agri¬ 
cultural  surplus  disposal  and  related  programs  do  not  reduce  cash  dollar 
sales  of  United  States  products.  International  institutions  were  urged  to 
use  currencies  other  than  dollars  as  fully  as  possible,  and  other  strong 
countries  were  encouraged  to  permit  borrowing  in  their  capital  markets 
by  these  institutions  and  by  other  borrowers,  where  appropriate.  On  Janu¬ 
ary  14,  the  regulations  that  have  been  in  force  for  a  number  of  years  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  holding  of  gold  in  the  United  States  were  uniformly  extended 
to  holdings  of  gold  abroad  by  persons  and  business  organizations  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

International  Economic  Policies 

Most  countries  continued  in  1960  to  move  toward  the  free  and  multi¬ 
lateral  trade  and  payments  system  which  has  been  the  goal  of  the  United 
States  since  the  end  of  the  war  and  for  which  the  United  States  has  pressed 
with  particular  vigor  in  the  last  few  years.  By  now,  discrimination  against 
United  States  exports  has  diminished  very  substantially;  the  major  remain¬ 
ing  quantitative  trade  restrictions  on  United  States  exports  are  against 
agricultural  products,  particularly  in  Western  Europe.  Foreign  restric¬ 
tions  on  capital  transactions,  however,  continue  to  be  considerable.  The 
United  States  Government  exfiects  that  there  will  be  continued  progress 
in  the  dismantling  of  restrictions  on  world  trade  and  payments.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  the  great  economic  strength  of  the  countries  belonging  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Community  and  the  European  Free  Trade  Association 
should  facilitate  a  significant  lowering  of  tariff  barriers  during  the  forth¬ 
coming  Geneva  GATT  negotiations. 

The  institutional  framework  of  world  finance  was  improved  in  1960 
through  the  establishment  of  the  International  Development  Association 
and  the  Inter- American  Development  Bank.  The  United  States  announced 
new  aid  programs  for  Latin  America,  and  further  advances  were  made  in 
the  area  of  ad  hoc  multilateral  cooperative  efforts  for  development,  most 
notably  the  Indus  River  Basin  project. 

The  United  States  continued  to  stress  the  need  for  a  strengthened  de¬ 
termination  by  all  the  industrial  countries  to  share  in  providing  funds  to 
the  less  developed  parts  of  the  free  world.  At  the  initiative  of  the  United 
States,  the  major  industrial  countries  early  in  1960  formed  a  Development 
Assistance  Group  to  discuss  methods  for  providing  such  aid.  It  is  planned 
to  incorporate  the  work  of  this  group  in  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD),  the  successor  organization  to 
the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation  (OEEC),  which 
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is  scheduled  to  come  into  existence  in  1961,  following  ratification  of  its 
convention,  and  which  is  to  comprise  the  18  Western  European  members 
of  the  reconstituted  OEEC  together  with  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
The  objectives  of  this  organization  will  be  to  achieve  the  highest  sustainable 
economic  growth  in  member  countries,  to  contribute  to  sound  economic 
expansion  in  countries  in  the  process  of  development,  and  to  contribute  to 
the  expansion  of  world  trade. 

Along  with  these  advances,  the  problem  of  shifts  of  short-term  funds 
from  one  international  center  to  another  came  to  the  fore  during  1960. 
Now  that  freedom  for  international  short-term  capital  movements  has  been 
substantially  enlarged,  and  the  economies  of  the  major  countries  abroad 
have  been  greatly  strengthened,  it  appears  that  interest  rate  considerations 
may  have  an  increasing  influence  on  short-term  capital  flows.  However, 
the  international  financial  mechanism  today  seems  strong  and  flexible 
enough  to  allow  solutions  to  the  resulting  difficulties  to  be  worked  out. 

International  payments,  other  than  short-term  capital  movements,  also 
have  continued  to  show  an  imbalance.  As  a  result  of  this  over-all  lack  of 
balance  in  world  payments,  the  substantial  increases  of  international  re¬ 
serves  of  recent  years  continued  to  be  concentrated  in  a  small  number  of 
countries,  particularly  in  continental  Europe.  Originally,  this  inflow  was 
justified  by  the  extremely  low  level  of  reserves  of  these  war-devastated 
countries,  but  today  the  reserves  of  most  of  them,  by  and  large,  seem  ample. 

The  United  States  has  many  responsibilities  in  the  world  economy.  These 
include  keeping  the  dollar  strong,  in  view  of  its  key  role  in  international 
trade  and  payments,  maintaining  liberal  commercial  relationships  with  other 
countries,  contributing  to  the  defense  of  the  free  world,  and  supplying  a 
share  of  the  capital  resources  needed  by  less  developed  countries.  The 
United  States  can  meet  these  responsibilities  because  of  its  resourceful  and 
flexible  economy  and  its  international  reserves  which,  with  an  available 
gold  stock  of  about  $17'/2  billion,  are  large.  But  the  United  States  cannot 
play  its  part  fully  unless  other  industrialized  nations  pursue  policies  required 
by  their  positions  in  the  world  economy.  This  fact  is  now  increasingly 
recognized.  A  helpful  start  has  been  made  in  the  sharing  of  development 
costs  and  other  burdens  and  in  the  cooperative  reduction  of  existing  pay¬ 
ments  imbalances,  but  further  efforts  are  needed  if  the  international  finan¬ 
cial  mechanism  is  to  work  properly  and  the  free  world’s  economy  is  to  move 
ahead  steadily. 

Outlook 

As  pointed  out  in  this  chapter,  economic  activity  continues  high  as  the 
year  1961  begins,  despite  the  declines  in  production  and  employment  that 
have  occurred  since  the  middle  of  1960.  The  Nation’s  total  output  of  goods 
and  services  is  below  the  level  reached  in  the  second  quarter  of  1960,  but 
the  difference,  in  constant  prices,  is  only  slightly  more  than  1  percent.  And 
the  decline  is  less  than  the  effect  on  gross  national  product  accounts  pro¬ 
duced  by  inventory  changes ;  final  demand  for  goods  and  services,  which  is 
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the  total  of  expenditures  in  the  economy  exclusive  of  inventory  adjustment, 
has  continued  to  move  upward.  It  rose  $4.6  billion,  on  an  annual  rate 
basis,  in  the  last  quarter  of  1960,  to  a  total  of  $507.5  billion. 

There  have  been  production  declines  in  a  wide  range  of  industries,  but 
the  greatest  declines  have  been  in  those  industries  affected  by  inventory 
changes,  which  were  in  part  a  result  of  the  extended  steel  strike  of  1959. 
Thus,  while  total  industrial  production  in  December  1960  w'as  7  percent 
below  the  January  high,  output  of  iron  and  steel  was  45  percent  lower,  and 
the  decline  in  industries  other  than  steel  was  less  than  5  percent.  After 
midyear,  employment  also  declined,  as  did  wage  and  salary  disbursements. 
These  tendencies  became  more  pronounced  in  December,  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  rose  sharply.  Total  income  payments  to  individuals,  which  had  been 
relatively  well  maintained,  declined  in  December. 

The  fact  that  aggregate  output  has  been  fairly  steady  despite  the  large 
inventory  adjustment — from  accumulation  at  the  annual  rate  of  $11.4 
billion  in  the  6rst  quarter  of  1960  to  liquidation  at  the  rate  of  $4.0  billion  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  the  year — reflects  the  underlying  strength  of  the 
current  situation  and  is  a  distinctly  favorable  factor  in  the  economic  outlook 
at  this  time.  It  is  also  favorable  to  the  outlook  that  major  maladjustments 
which,  to  be  corrected,  would  require  prolonged  contraction  have  not 
been  created  in  the  p)eriod  of  advance  that  began  in  1958,  or  in  recent 
months  when  activity  has  been  either  stable  or  moderately  declining.  Busi¬ 
nessmen  and  consumers  have  kept  their  use  of  credit  within  reasonable  limits 
and  appear  to  have  avoided  commitments  that  might  lead  to  signiheant 
corrective  changes.  Inflationary  pressure  has  been  restrained;  while  this 
restraint  may,  for  a  time,  have  affected  inventorv'  policies  and  perhaps 
other  demands  for  goods  and  services,  it  has  helped  prepare  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  resumption  of  sustainable  grow'th. 

The  principal  adjustment  still  in  process  is  in  the  inventory  area.  Fur¬ 
ther  reductions  will  probably  occur  during  the  early  part  of  1961;  but  if 
consumer  expenditures  are  well  maintained  in  the  coming  months,  as  they 
typically  have  been  during  recent  periods  of  business  hesitancy,  the  rate 
at  which  this  inventory  reduction  is  carried  forward  should  soon  diminish. 
A  return  to  inventory  accumulation  may  take  somewhat  longer,  but  stocks 
in  some  lines  already  appear  low  and,  even  with  a  reduced  rate  of  liqui¬ 
dation  of  existing  holdings,  an  increase  in  production  would  be  required. 

The  expert  balance  may  continue  for  some  time  to  add  strength  to  the 
economy.  It  showed  an  additional  increase  in  the  final  quarter  of  1960, 
but  the  impulses  emanating  from  the  boom  in  Europe  and  Japan  are  not 
likely  to  continue  indefinitely  without  some  slackening. 

Government  outlays  may  be  expected  to  rise  materially  during  1961. 
Federal  budgetary  expenditures  proposed  for  the  fiscal  year  1962  are  $1.9 
billion  higher  than  for  fiscal  1961;  and  State  and  local  expenditures  are 
likely  to  continue  their  rise  in  response  to  the  needs  of  our  growing 
population. 
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Housing  expenditures,  which  tended  to  level  off  toward  the  end  of  1960 
from  a  decline  that  began  in  1959,  should  become  an  expansive  factor 
in  1961.  The  volume  of  construction  has  benehted  from  an  easier  avail¬ 
ability  of  credit,  but  not  substantially,  so  far,  from  a  cheapening  of  its  cost. 
Recently,  however,  the  flow  of  funds  into  major  savings  institutions  has 
materially  increased,  which  should  eventually  lower  borrowing  costs  and 
exert  an  expansive  influence  on  all  aspects  of  construction. 

It  is  unlikely  that  business  expenditures  for  fixed  investment  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  an  increase  in  demand  and  production  in  the  immediate  future. 
Capacity  is  being  utilized  at  less  than  optimum  rates  in  many  industries 
and,  what  is  of  major  importance,  the  trend  of  corporate  profits  has  not 
been  favorable.  Surveys  of  business  capital  investment  plans  and  of  appro¬ 
priations  for  such  investment  suggest  that,  for  a  while,  these  expenditures 
may  continue  to  decline  moderately  from  the  near-record  levels  reached  in 

1960.  But  they  will  rise  as  advances  occur  in  other  sectors  of  the  economy 
and  as  accelerating  activity  in  research  and  development  creates  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  enterprise. 

Consumer  outlays  may  be  exp>ected  to  increase  as  the  factors  of  expansion 
raise  personal  income,  and  esp)ecially  if  the  prices  of  consumer  goods  remain 
free  from  inflationary  pressures. 

An  increase  in  general  economic  activity  should  not,  accordingly,  be  long 
delayed.  It  will  be  aided  by  actions  already  taken  in  areas  of  public  policy. 
Credit  conditions  have  been  eased  materially  by  the  Federal  Reserve  authori¬ 
ties.  A  number  of  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Executive  Branch  to  stimu¬ 
late  home  building.  And  prompt  legislative  action  on  appropriations  in 
1960  made  p)ossible  an  acceleration  of  Federal  construction  and  procurement 
generally.  Highway  construction  was  also  accelerated.  An  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction,  to  which  these  actions  contribute,  may  well  become  evident  prior 
to  a  resumption  of  gains  in  employment  and  reductions  in  unemployment. 

The  outlook  for  the  United  States  balance  of  payments  has  become  de¬ 
pendent  not  only  on  changes  in  experts  and  imports,  but  also,  in  consider¬ 
able  measure,  upon  the  movement  of  liquid  capital.  In  the  balance  of 
trade,  some  further  improvement  may  be  ahead,  at  least  in  the  early  part  of 

1961.  Exports  of  manufactured  products  are  expected  to  rise  moderately, 
in  response  partly  to  the  strong  demand  in  many  industrial  economies  abroad, 
some  of  which  are  operating  close  to  full  capacity.  Greater  domestic  pro¬ 
curement  under  our  economic  aid  programs  should  also  be  reflected  before 
long  in  export  gains.  At  the  same  time,  however,  exports  of  some  materials 
for  which  demand  was  particularly  strong  in  the  middle  of  1960  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  decline.  An  easing  in  economic  activity  in  the  industrial  countries 
abroad  would,  of  course,  react  unfavorably  upon  United  States  exports. 

Merchandise  imports  may  be  expected  to  reflect  developments  in  the 
domestic  economy  and  to  increase  with  a  resumption  of  our  general  economic 
advance — though  perhaps  with  some  lag.  Circumstances  that  tended  to 
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limit  imports  of  automobiles,  petroleum,  and  foodstuffs  in  1%0  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  exert  a  restraining  influence  upon  total  imports  in  1961. 

Although  the  measures  taken  to  curtail  United  States  military  expendi¬ 
tures  abroad  point  to  a  further  decline  in  these  outlays,  the  net  deficit  on 
services  is  unlikely  to  be  much  reduced,  owing  to  compensating  changes 
under  other  headings.  Private  capital  transactions,  particularly  those  of 
a  short-term  character,  may  well  show  considerable  improvement,  provided 
inflationary  developments  are  avoided.  Direct  investments  abroad  may 
be  lower  than  in  1960,  and  an  advance  in  the  domestic  economy  may 
attract  equity  funds  to  the  United  States.  Most  importantly,  a  resump¬ 
tion  of  advancing  activity  here  may  reduce  the  margin  by  w'hich  short¬ 
term  interest  rates  in  leading  foreign  centers  exceed  those  in  this  country. 
Although  some  of  the  favorable  factors  may  not  continue  throughout  the 
year,  present  prospects  favor  a  reduction  in  the  over-all  balance  of  payments 
deficit  in  1%1  as  a  whole. 

As  expansion  is  resumed,  there  is  a  good  chance  to  realize  more  fully  our 
economy’s  potential  for  growth.  The  basis  for  advance  has  been  laid  in 
recent  years  in  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  our  productive  capacity 
and  in  policies  that  have  brought  the  forces  of  inflation  under  control. 
Some  temporary  acceleration  of  growth  might  have  been  achieved  if  exf>ecta- 
tions  of  price  increases  had  been  allowed  to  persist  and  to  become  firmly 
rooted.  But  the  unsustainable  nature  of  such  growth  would  now  be  con¬ 
fronting  the  economy  with  the  need  for  far-reaching  and  painful  correction. 
Because  action  to  maintain  stability  and  balance  and  to  consolidate  gains 
was  taken  in  good  time,  the  economy  can  now  look  forward,  provided  public 
and  private  policies  are  favorable,  to  a  period  of  sound  growth  from  a 
firm  base. 
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Chapter  2 

Experience  Under  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 


The  review  of  developments  in  our  economy  is  extended  in  this 
chapter  to  the  whole  period  covered  by  the  Employment  Act,  and 
particularly  to  the  interval  spanned  by  this  Administration.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  it  is  appropriate  to  recall  the  background  and  meaning  of  the 
Employment  Act,  and  to  point  to  some  of  the  lessons  that  may  be  drawn 
from  experience  in  administering  it. 

Background  and  Meaning  of  the  Employment  Act 

From  its  beginning,  the  United  States  economy  has  been  organized  on 
the  basis  of  maximum  opportunity  for  private  competitive  enterprise  and 
the  widest  possible  latitude  for  personal  choice  in  making  a  living  and 
spiending  one’s  income.  Any  narrowing  of  the  horizons  for  individual 
initiative  is  alien  to  the  nature  of  our  enterprise  system ;  and  when  controls 
and  unusual  restrictions  on  personal  action  have  had  to  be  introduced  dur¬ 
ing  an  emergency,  their  abandonment  at  the  end  of  the  temporary  period 
of  crisis  has  been  awaited  impatiently. 

In  this  tradition,  the  Nation  approached  cautiously  the  problem  of  Fed¬ 
eral  intervention  respecting  employment  and  the  maintenance  of  economic 
activity  generally.  Appeals  for  such  intervention  were  resisted,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  during  the  sharp  economic  downturn  in  1921,  when  occasional 
depressions  were  still  regarded  as  inevitable  and  the  belief  that  they  could 
be  significantly  moderated  through  governmental  action  had  not  taken  hold. 
But  a  step  taken  that  year  was  important  for  later  developments;  the 
President’s  Conference  on  Unemployment  was  established  to  make  studies 
that  would  increase  understanding  of  the  opieration  of  our  economy  and 
thus  help  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  widespread  joblessness.  The  work  of 
this  Conference,  which  made  its  final  report  only  shortly  before  the  Great 
Depression  began,  was  reflected  in  the  Employment  Stabilization  Act  of 
1931,  which  sought  to  provide  for  “advance  planning  and  regulated  con¬ 
struction  of  public  works,  for  the  stabilization  of  industry,  and  for  aiding  in 
the  prevention  of  unemployment  during  periods  of  business  depression.” 

Despite  a  series  of  countermeasures,  the  heavy  unemployment  of  the  1930’s 
jjersisted  until  the  tremendous  increase  in  production  required  in  World 
War  II  and  the  service  of  1 1  *4  million  persons  in  the  Armed  Forces  reduced 
it  to  a  minimum  and  created  even  a  degree  of  overemployment.  With  the 
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turn  in  the  tide  of  war,  however,  memory’  of  deep  depression  in  the  1930’s 
and  the  expected  demobilization  of  the  Armed  Forces  heightened  concern 
for  the  Nation’s  economic  future  and  aroused  a  keen  interest  in  measures 
to  help  avoid  the  widespread  unemployment  that  it  was  feared  would  result 
from  demobilization  and  reduced  spending  on  arms. 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  of  concern  that  the  Congress  turned  its  atten¬ 
tion  to  legislative  measures  to  cope  with  unemployment,  should  it  emerge 
as  a  serious  postwar  problem.  Congressional  staff  committees  made  com¬ 
prehensive  studies  of  the  incidence  and  duration  of  unemployment  and  of 
possible  methods  for  dealing  with  it.  Extensive  hearings  were  held,  and 
a  bill,  the  Full  Employment  Act  of  1945,  was  introduced  in  Congress,  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  considerably  broader  attack  on  unemployment  than  the  public 
works  program  envisioned  in  the  Employment  Stabilization  Act  of  1931. 
The  bill  failed  of  enactment,  but  subsequently  a  revised  version,  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Act  of  1946,  was  passed  overwhelmingly  with  bipartisan  support 
in  both  houses  of  the  Congress. 

At  the  time  it  was  approved,  the  Employment  Act  represented  a  major 
extension  of  our  traditional  concept  of  shared  private  and  public  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  Nation’s  economic  growth  and  improvement.  It  gave  explicit 
expression  to  a  continuing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  aspects  of  economic  life  that,  outside  the  sphere  of  monetary  |X)licy,  had 
previously  received  deliberate  Federal  attention  only  in  such  emergency 
conditions  as  depression  and  war. 

It  is  useful  to  recall  the  language  of  the  Act’s  declaration  of  policy:  “The 
Congress  declares  that  it  is  the  continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  use  all  practicable  means  consistent  with  its  needs 
and  obligations  and  other  essential  considerations  of  national  policy,  with 
the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  and  State 
and  local  governments,  to  coordinate  and  utilize  all  its  plans,  functions, 
and  resources  for  the  purpose  of  creating  and  maintaining,  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  foster  and  promote  free  competitive  enterprise  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare,  conditions  under  which  there  will  be  afforded  useful  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities,  including  self-employment,  for  those  able,  willing,  and 
seeking  to  work,  and  to  promote  maximum  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power,” 

Thus,  the  Employment  Act  states  that  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  promote  conditions  under  which  there  will  be 
afforded  employment  opportunities  by  methods  that  are  consistent  with 
the  traditional  American  philosophy  of  individual  freedom  and  competi¬ 
tive  enterprise.  Although  the  Act  enlarges  the  area  of  explicit  Federal 
concern  to  include  the  quality  of  our  current  and  expected  economic 
accomplishment,  it  does  so  without  diminishing  the  scope  of  private.  State, 
and  local  responsibility.  Far  from  seeking  to  centralize  economic  decision¬ 
making  in  the  Federal  Government,  or  even  to  confer  predominant  respon- 
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sibility  for  economic  growth  and  improvement  on  the  Federal  Government, 
the  law  explicitly  acknowledges  the  multiple  sources  of  economic  strength 
in  private  individuals  and  groups  and  at  the  several  levels  of  government. 
The  theme  of  the  Act  is  captured  in  a  phrase  used  in  the  Economic  Report 
of  1960  and  in  the  present  one:  “shared  responsibility  for  economic  growth 
and  improvement.”  This  principle,  manifest  in  our  economic  life  as  in  other 
asp>ects  of  the  American  way,  has  carried  us  to  the  highest  material  well¬ 
being  ever  achieved,  without  hobbling  the  human  spirit  and  without 
impairing  our  political  freedoms. 

The  framers  of  the  Act  proposed  high  standards  of  economic  achieve¬ 
ment.  They  wisely  omitted,  however,  any  requirement  that  economic  goals 
be  publicly  stated  as  fixed  quantitative  targets,  although  this  fact  gives  no 
ground  for  indifference  to  failure  to  attain  the  best  levels  of  production,  em¬ 
ployment,  and  income  that  are  feasible  and  sustainable  for  any  period. 
Such  a  requirement  could  invite  broad,  irreversible  intervention  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  if  the  projected  targets  were  not  reached.  The  Act  instead 
contemplates  a  framework  in  which  the  mainsprings  of  private  individual 
initiative  continue  to  function  in  behalf  of  brisk  economic  activity,  and 
in  which  the  individual  retains  a  wide  freedom  of  choice.  In  our  economic 
system,  the  level  of  achievement  is  everyone’s  resp)onsibility  and  cannot 
be  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Government  acting  alone. 

It  should  be  noted,  also,  that  the  Act  states  that  the  Nation’s  economic 
objectives  should  be  pursued  with  due  regard  to  other  Federal  objectives 
and  obligations,  which  must  include  a  statue  currency  and  protection  of 
the  value  of  the  dollar.  The  goals  of  economic  policy,  furthermore,  are 
not  ranked.  They  have  to  be  pursued  coordinately ;  emphasis  on  one  to 
the  neglect  of  others  would  soon  prove  self-defeating. 

Adjustment  From  Wartime  to  Peacetime  Economy 

When  the  Employment  Act  was  passed  in  1946,  our  economy  was  mak¬ 
ing  the  extensive  readjustments  required  of  a  Nation  in  transition  from  war 
to  peace.  A  year  earlier,  economic  resources  were  still  extensively  com¬ 
mitted  to  war  and  defense.  Of  the  Nation’s  total  output  of  about  $215 
billion,  expressed  in  current  values,  roughly  one-third  was  for  military 
purposes ;  and  1 1  '/j  million  Americans,  nearly  one  out  of  every  twelve  in  our 
population,  were  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Within  a  year’s  time,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  national  output  devoted  to  defense  had  been  cut  to  less 
than  10  p>ercent,  and  8  million  men  and  women  had  been  demobilized. 

Although  this  sweeping  readjustment  was  not  made  without  difficulty, 
it  was  completed  with  but  a  small  rise  in  unemployment  and  with  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  drop  in  the  Nation’s  output  of  goods  and  services.  Sharp 
increases  in  the  production  of  consumer  goods  and  services,  a  quadrupling 
of  the  rate  of  expenditures  on  home  building,  and  a  great  surge  of  invest¬ 
ment  by  businessmen  in  new  productive  capacity  and  in  the  rebuilding 
of  depleted  inventories  came  close  to  offsetting  the  large  cutback  in  defense 
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output.  The  year  1946,  in  which  the  Employment  Act  was  passed,  marks 
the  beginninsf,  therefore,  of  a  period  in  which  the  central  economic  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  that  of  sustaining  stable,  inflation-free  economic  growth 
despite  still  large  defense  and  defense-related  burdens.  It  is,  for  this  reason, 
a  good  starting  point  from  which  to  review  the  performance  of  our  economy 
against  the  standards  implicit  in  the  Employment  Act. 

Expansion  of  National  Output 

'  The  postwar  years  have  witnessed  an  enormous  expansion  of  the  Nation’s 
annual  output.  Measured  in  current  prices,  the  value  of  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  produced — gross  national  product — expanded  from  $234  billion  in  1947 
to  more  than  S.'iOO  billion  in  1960.  After  adjustment  of  these  values  to 
eliminate  the  effect  of  price  rises,  which  were  persistent  and  substantial 
during  most  of  this  period,  it  is  seen  that  output  rose  by  nearly  60  percent, 
or  at  an  average  rate  of  approximately  3*/2  percent  a  year.  By  this  broad 
measure,  our  economy’s  rate  of  expansion  in  the  period  of  the  Employment 
Act  has  exceeded  by  a  significant  degree  the  rate  of  growth  from  the 
beginning  of  this  century  to  World  War  II. 

All  major  components  of  output  expanded  at  a  high  rate.  Business 
fixed  investment,  which  is  largely  for  constructing  and  equipping  new  or  im¬ 
proved  productive  facilities,  increased  rapidly  as  wartime  deferrals  were 
made  up  and  extensive  modernization  programs  were  carried  out.  Nearly 
$6.50  billion  (in  1960  prices)  was  invested  for  these  purposes  in  the  1946-60 
period,  equaling,  in  real  terms,  almost  three  times  the  investment  of  the 
previous  15  years.  The  output  of  consumption  goods  and  services  rose 
more  than  50  percent.  Home  construction  increased  at  a  rate  of  about 
7  percent  per  year;  almost  20  million  dwelling  units  were  completed,  a 
number  equal  to  about  half  the  supply  of  homes  available  when  the 
war  ended.  By  the  end  of  the  1 5-year  period,  the  housing  shortage  which 
had  been  so  acute  when  war  ended  had  been  eliminated,  and — what  is 
especially  important  for  the  vitality  and  strength  of  our  free  institutions — 
some  60  percent  of  all  dwelling  units  are  now  occupied  by  home  owners. 

Total  purchases  of  goods  and  services  for  use  by  or  through  government 
also  increased  markedly.  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  purcha.ses,  as 
a  total,  almost  tripled  between  1946  and  1960;  currently,  they  comprise 
almost  one-fifth  of  the  Nation’s  total  output.  In  the  years  since  1952,  State 
and  local  expenditures  for  education  have  more  than  doubled;  and  those 
for  public  health  and  sanitation,  for  highway  construction,  and  for  general 
government  purposes  have  increased  almost  as  rapidly. 

Although  the  amount  of  the  Nation’s  total  output  of  goods  and  services 
that  was  directed  to  defense  purposes  remained  high  throughout  the  15- 
year  period,  and  especially  after  1950,  the  proportion  in  1960  was  lower 
than  in  1952;  reflecting  this,  the  output  of  goods  and  services  for  civilian 
use  increased  at  a  higher  rate  than  total  output.  Thus,  while  total  output 
increased  from  1952  to  1960  by  close  to  25  percent,  or  at  a  rate  of  2.7 
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percent  per  year,  the  use  of  goods  and  services  for  consumption,  which 
includes  private  expenditures  on  education  and  medical  care  as  well  as 
all  other  consumer  purchases,  rose  about  30  p)crcent,  or  3.6  p>ercent  a 
year.  Expenditures  on  residential  construction  rose  more  than  40  per¬ 
cent,  or  4.4  percent  a  year.  Purchases  of  goods  and  services  by  State 
and  local  governments,  through  which  community  needs  that  cannot  be 
met  by  private  effort  are  traditionally  satished,  rose  nearly  60  percent,  or 
5.9  percent  a  year,  more  rapidly  than  any  other  single  major  component  of 
national  output. 


Growth  of  Resources  for  Production 

This  impressive  expansion  of  output  illustrates  the  high  and  rising  pro¬ 
ductive  capability  of  our  enterprise  economy.  Whether  comparable  or 
superior  gains  in  real  output  occur  in  the  future  will  depend  in  good 
part  on  the  extent  to  which  the  resource  base  of  our  economy  is  maintained 
and  strengthened  through  balanced  growth.  Therefore,  it  is  a  good 
augury  for  the  future  that  signiheant  increases  and  improvements  in  the 
quality  of  our  productive  resources  have  been  registered  in  recent  years. 

First,  our  total  labor  force  has  increased  at  a  rapid  rate,  substan¬ 
tially  above  what  was  expected  when  the  Employment  Act  was  passed; 
increases  since  1946  have  averaged  about  850,000  a  year.  And  there 
has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  educational  background  and 
training  of  the  labor  force.  In  1940,  about  30  percent  of  the  labor  force 
18  to  64  years  of  age  had  graduated  from  high  school  and  5  percent  were 
college  graduates;  in  1959,  the  respective  proportions  were  more  than  50 
percent  and  10  percent.  And  in  the  age  group  18  to  34,  the  representation 
of  high  school  graduates  rose  during  this  period  from  40  percent  to  60 
percent,  and  of  college  graduates  from  5  percent  to  10  percent.  Since  1952, 
increases  in  school  enrollments  and  in  the  numbers  receiving  college  degrees 
have  been  especially  large.  The  proportion  of  all  persons  5  to  34  years  of 
age  enrolled  in  school  rose  from  47  percent  in  1952  to  56  percent  in  1%0. 
As  would  be  expected,  educational  enrollment  increases  were  most  rapid 
in  the  older  age  groups,  reflecting  the  national  trend  toward  wider  partici¬ 
pation  in  college  and  postgraduate  studies.  Also  important  has  been  the 
increasingly  frequent  establishment  of  on-the-job  education  and  training 
programs  by  business  firms,  private  trade  schools,  and  labor  organizations. 

Second,  as  mentioned  above,  the  Nation’s  stock  of  capital  has  been  en¬ 
larged  by  substantial  annual  investments  in  new  plant  and  in  new  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment.  As  a  result,  the  productive  capacity  of  our 
economy  has  been  greatly  increased.  This  was  especially  true  in  the  years 
immediately  after  World  War  II,  when  deficiencies  that  had  developed 
during  the  war  were  made  up,  but  the  rate  of  increase  has  been  high  also 
in  the  pa.st  eight  years.  Increases  since  World  War  II  in  the  capacity  for 
producing  steel,  refining  petroleum,  and  manufacturing  paper  range  from 
60  to  80  percent,  and  in  other  industries,  such  as  aluminum,  the  growth 
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has  been  even  more  rapid.  The  capacity  of  our  transportation  system  has 
likewise  been  greatly  expanded. 

Third,  the  Nation’s  intangible  capital  has  been  greatly  augmented  through 
heightened  activity  in  research  and  development.  Total  expenditures  for 
these  purposes  can  be  estimated  only  very  roughly,  but  they  are  placed  at 
about  $13.5  billion  a  year  at  the  present  time,  having  risen  sharply  from 
about  $1.8  billion  in  1946.  Even  though  somewhat  more  than  one-half 
of  this  cost  is  Government  financed  and  much  of  it  is  oriented  toward  mili¬ 
tary'  purposes,  the  benefits  to  private  industry  and  to  civilian  objectives  are 
real,  persistent,  and  large. 

Such  increases  in  the  Nation’s  stock  of  tangible  and  intangible  capital, 
together  with  the  improved  skills  of  our  working  people  and  improved 
methods  of  business  management,  have  been  reflected  in  substantial  im¬ 
provements  in  productivity.  Although  there  is  no  clear  evidence  that  the 
rate  of  this  improvement  has  accelerated  in  the  years  since  1946,  it  appears 
to  have  been  higher,  on  the  average,  since  the  end  of  World  War  I  than 
in  the  30  years  prior  to  1919.  The  volume  of  output  p>er  man-hour  of 
labor  performed,  one  measure  of  productivity,  continues  on  an  upward 
trend,  though  year-to-year  changes  remain  irregular  and  occasionally  are 
downward. 

Strengthening  of  Our  Enterprise  System 

The  continuing  vigor  of  the  competitive  enterprise  system,  which  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  called  upon  to  foster  and  strengthen  under  the  Employment 
Act,  is  clearly  manifest  in  developments  since  1946. 

The  rate  of  formation  of  new  businesses  was  especially  high  in  the 
closing  years  of  World  War  II  and  the  years  immediately  following,  and 
it  has  continued  high  since  then.  Although  the  rate  of  discontinuance 
of  businesses,  including  the  termination  of  enterprises  by  failure,  has  tended 
to  rise,  the  business  population  has  made  significant  gains.  The  number 
of  operating  businesses  has  risen  since  1946  by  nearly  1.5  million,  reaching 
more  than  4.7  million  in  1960.  This  rapid  increase  bespeaks  the  con¬ 
tinuing  openness  of  our  enterprise  system. 

Two  other  sets  of  facts  reflect  the  opportunity  for  entry  into  business, 
for  innovation,  and  for  success  in  business  operation.  First,  recent  studies 
have  shown  no  clearly  defined  general  tendency  toward  greater  concen¬ 
tration  in  American  industry,  despite  growth  in  the  size  of  many  individual 
concerns.  While  concentration  has  increased  in  some  industries,  the  oppo¬ 
site  trend  is  visible  in  others.  Second,  there  has  been  a  marked  increase 
in  the  rate  at  which  new  products  and  new  processes  have  been  introduced, 
doubtless  reflecting  the  greatly  increased  accent  on  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  noted  above.  Large  companies  are  in  a  good  position  to  conduct 
research  and  development  activities  on  an  intensive  basis,  but  small  firms 
also  play  an  important  part  in  the  introduction  of  new  products  and  new 
technology,  drawing  on  their  independent  research  and  development  efforts 
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and,  through  licensing  arrangements  and  participation  in  Gk)vernment 
contract  work,  also  on  the  research  results  of  other  firms.  Companies 
of  small  and  medium  size  have  been  aided  in  this  connection,  as  well  as 
in  normal  business  operations,  by  the  ready  availability  of  private  advisory 
and  technical  services  and  financing  arrangements  especially  suited  to 
their  needs.  Steps  taken  by  Government  in  the  last  eight  years  to  assist 
small  businesses,  and  in  this  way  to  strengthen  our  enterprise  economy, 
are  described  in  the  Third  Progress  Report  by  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  issued  in  December  1960. 

Improvement  of  Personal  Security  and  Welfare 

These  advances  in  output  and  productive  capability  have  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  maintain  the  large  military  forces  needed  for  our  national 
security,  to  assist  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  war-ravaged  countries  of 
Europie  and  the  Far  East,  and  to  aid  in  the  fx'aceful  development  of  the  less 
industrialized  nations  of  the  world.  They  also  have  made  p>ossible  re¬ 
markable  improvements  in  the  material  well-being,  culture,  and  economic 
security  of  the  American  people. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  the  population  of 
the  United  States  has  increased  nearly  30  percent;  in  the  same  period,  dis- 
piosable  personal  income  (in  1960  prices)  has  risen  from  $231  billion  to 
$354  billion,  or  about  50  percent,  and  per  capita  disposable  income  (also  in 
1960  prices)  from  $1,635  to  $1,969,  or  20  percent.  Since  1952,  these 
increases  in  income  have  been  30  p>ercent  and  15  percent,  resjjectively. 
Improvements  in  well-being  are  also  reflected  in  changes  in  the  distribution 
of  families  according  to  income  in  constant  prices.  Thus,  47  percent  of 
all  families  had  incomes  of  less  than  $4,000  in  1947,  but  this  proportion 
had  dropped  to  35  percent  by  1959;  at  the  upper  end  of  the  income  scale, 
families  with  real  incomes  of  $8,000  and  over  increased  during  this  period 
from  14  percent  of  the  total  to  24  percent. 

Means  for  protecting  income  and  personal  financial  security  have  been 
greatly  strengthened.  The  number  of  life  insurance  policy  holders  rose 
from  77  million  in  1946  to  94  million  in  1952  and  118  million  in  1960, 
and  the  amount  of  life  insurance  per  family  increased  from  $3,600  to  $5,300 
and  $10,200.  Between  1952  and  1959,  the  number  of  shareowners  in  public 
corporations  increased  from  6.5  million  to  12.5  million. 

A  rapid  extension  of  private  and  public  systems  of  insurance  has 
broadened  measures  to  provide  personal  security  in  old  age  and  to  meet 
emergencies  caused  by  unemployment,  ill  health,  and  death.  The  number 
of  workers  (including  farmers  and  other  self-employed  persons)  covered 
by  the  Federal  Government’s  system  of  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  increased  from  36.7  million  in  1946  to  50.2  million  in  1952 
and  to  59.0  million  in  1960,  and  the  percentage  of  paid  workers  covered 
rose  in  these  periods  from  65  to  79  and  87.  The  total  amount  paid  to  those 
eligible  for  benefits  was  $378  million  in  1946,  $2.2  billion  in  1952,  and 


$11.3  billion  in  1%0.  The  number  of  beneficiaries,  which  had  been  1.6 
million  in  1946  and  5.0  million  in  1952,  was  nearly  15  million  in  1960. 

Private  insurance  to  meet  health  emergencies  has  also  been  extended  and 
improved  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  number  of  persons  covered  by  hospital 
insurance  rose  from  42  million  in  1946  to  132  million  in  1960.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  period,  18.6  million  persons  were  insured  under  private 
systems  for  the  coverage  of  surgical  exp>enses  and  6.4  million  for  regular 
medical  expenses;  at  the  end  of  the  period,  the  coverage  of  these  two 
typ>es  of  health  expenses  was  120  million  and  86  million,  respectively. 
Private  insurance  for  major  medical  expenses  has  shown  the  most  spectacu¬ 
lar  increase — from  700,000  persons  in  1952  to  25  million  in  1960. 

Finally,  unemployment  insurance  coverage  under  the  Federal-State 
system  rose  from  31.9  million  jjersons  in  1946  to  37.0  million  in  1952  and 
44.0  million  in  1%0,  and  the  percentage  of  those  employed  in  nonagricul- 
tural  establishments  who  are  covered  increased  from  77  in  1946  and  in  1952 
to  83  in  1960.  Average  weekly  payments  to  those  out  of  work  were  $18.50 
in  1946;  the  average  for  1952  was  $22.79,  and  it  increased  to  $32.75  in  1960. 

Greater  Economic  Stability 

Although  personal  security  is  strengthened  by  insurance  systems  both 
private  and  public,  it  depends  primarily  on  a  high  level  of  employment,  the 
development  of  job  opportunities  for  our  increasing  labor  force,  and  the 
avoidance  of  sharp  fluctuations  in  production  and  employment.  The  per¬ 
sistence  of  unemployment  in  some  areas  and  the  recent  increase  in  the  total 
allow  no  room  for  complacency,  but  the  record  of  the  past  15  years  also 
shows  good  performance  in  maintaining  high  employment  and  avoiding 
wide  swings  in  economic  activity. 

A  large  Increase  in  jobs  has  been  achieved  since  1946.  Total  civilian 
employment  rose  from  55  million  in  1946  to  61  million  in  1952  and 
increased  further,  to  nearly  67  million,  in  1960.  The  number  of  persons 
unemployed  and  the  rate  of  unemployment  were  somewhat  higher,  however, 
in  the  peacetime  years  of  the  1950’s  than  in  the  late  1940’s.  The  con¬ 
tractions  in  economic  activity  since  the  Employment  Act  was  passed  have 
proved  to  be  relatively  moderate  when  compared  with  earlier  cyclical 
adjustments.  For  example,  the  contraction  that  began  in  August  1957 
lasted  only  9  months;  and  the  two  previous  ones,  beginning  in  December 
1948  and  in  August  1953,  were  ended  in  13  and  11  months,  respectively. 
However,  the  principal  improvement  in  this  respiect  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  declines  were  less  severe  than  on  most  earlier  occasions.  Thus,  per¬ 
sonal  income  dropped  less  than  J/a  of  1  percent  in  the  contractions  be^n- 
ning  in  1953  and  1957,  contrasting  with  declines  of  11  percent  and  50 
p>ercent  in  the  downturns  that  began  in  May  1937  and  August  1929,  respec¬ 
tively.  Declines  in  employment  and  production  were  also  appreciably 
smaller  than  in  most  earlier  cyclical  downturns. 
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The  mildness  of  recent  contractions  relative  to  earlier  experience  reflects, 
in  part,  the  stabilizing  features  of  our  tax  system,  the  automatic  operation  of 
governmental  programs  that  help  to  sustain  income  when  production  and 
employment  recede,  and  a  shift  in  the  pattern  of  employment  toward  jobs 
that  are  relatively  less  affected  by  recessionary  tendencies.  It  also  reflects 
deliberate  steps  taken  by  the  Government  to  offset  the  declines,  and  the 
greater  stability  of  business  enterprises. 

While  this  record  presents  evidence  of  good  progress,  the  further  modera¬ 
tion  of  economic  fluctuations  remains  a  major  challenge  to  Government 
and  industry.  In  the  contraction  that  began  in  August  1957,  for  example, 
industrial  production  fell  by  14  percent  and  total  employment  by  about 
2  million  even  though  the  decline  in  personal  income  was  small.  The  best 
thought  and  most  determined  action  are  needed  to  find  constructive  ways 
to  make  further  advances  in  reducing  this  persisting  problem  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  economy. 

Lessons  of  Experience  Under  the  Employment  Act 

These  developments  in  our  economy  and  the  experience  gained  in  ad¬ 
ministering  the  Employment  Act  teach  certain  lessons  that  must  be  kept  in 
mind  continually  as  we  strive  to  attain  our  national  economic  objectives. 

First,  although  great  strides  have  been  made  toward  understanding  and 
moderating  the  cyclical  behavior  of  our  economy,  difficult  problems  of  diag¬ 
nosis  and  prescription  remain.  Experts  disagree  on  the  meaning  of  unfold¬ 
ing  events,  and  action  to  counter  adverse  developments  cannot  be  finely 
predetermined,  either  in  kind  or  degree.  Moreover,  the  repercussions  of 
countermeasures  cannot  be  accurately  foretold.  Experience  underlines  the 
importance  of  the  close  surveillance  of  economic  developments  that  is  a 
responsibility  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  created  by  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Act.  It  also  emphasizes  the  need  for  constant  review  of  administrative 
actions  and  legislation,  to  determine  their  potential  or  actual  impact  on  the 
growth  and  stability  of  our  economy.  In  addition,  this  experience  shows  the 
need  for  up-to-date,  accurate,  and  comprehensive  facts  on  economic  develop¬ 
ments  as  a  basis  for  wise  policy  decisions  by  private  groups  as  well  as 
government. 

Second,  a  tendency  for  prices  to  rise  has  persisted  in  the  period  since 
World  War  II,  even  after  prices  reflected  the  inflationary  pressures  generated 
by  war  and  even  though  our  resources  have  not  always  been  utilized  to  the 
full.  To  arrest  this  tendency,  as  we  have  largely  succeeded  in  doing  of  late, 
and  to  attain  our  national  economic  goals  in  an  atmosphere  of  reasonably 
stable  prices  must  continue  to  be  a  major  objective  of  private  and  public 
pxjlicy.  Apart  from  the  other  adverse  effects  of  inflation,  its  seriousness  has 
been  underlined  by  the  growing  recognition  that  reasonable  stability  of  costs 
and  prices  is  essential  to  balanced  economic  growth  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  our  compjetitive  p>osition  in  world  markets. 
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Third,  competing  objectives  must  be  taken  into  account  in  economic 
jxjlicy,  and  action  in  pursuit  of  any  one  goal  must  be  taken  with  a  recogni¬ 
tion  that  to  press  it  too  far  or  too  rapidly  may  prejudice  other  values  that 
are  in  reach  or  in  hand.  Considerations  of  long-run  benefit  must  be  weighed 
against  short-run  advantage.  The  rate  of  economic  growth  cannot  be 
properly  evaluated  without  regard  to  its  composition  and  balance  or  its 
sustainability.  On  the  contrary,  the  unwholesome  accompaniments  of  a 
forced,  too-rapid  expansion  may  impede  further  growth  and  even  induce 
setbacks. 

Fourth,  it  should  be  clear  from  the  experience  under  the  Employment 
Act,  as  it  is  from  the  longer  history  of  our  country,  that  Government 
action  is  not  the  principal,  let  alone  the  sole,  determinant  of  the  rate  of 
economic  growth.  In  our  competitive  enterprise  system,  growth  requires 
that  productive  job  opportunities  be  created  in  private  employment.  The 
creation  of  jobs,  in  turn,  requires  the  presence  of  adequate  incentives  to 
private  action  and  the  availability  of  private  capital  and  other  needed 
resources,  and  it  is  heavily  influenced  by  the  state  of  demand,  prices,  and 
costs,  and  the  desires  and  interests  of  the  people.  The  Federal  Government 
promotes  economic  growth  mainly  by  the  contributions  that  it  makes  to  con¬ 
ditions  favorable  to  the  exercise  of  private,  individual  initiative  and  effort, 
and  by  facilitating  and  encouraging  the  execution  of  their  respective  re¬ 
sponsibilities  by  private  individuals  and  groups  and  by  State  and  local 
governments. 

Fifth,  the  language  of  the  Act  affords  a  fair  degree  of  flexibility  in  its 
administration,  which  our  experience  shows  to  be  necessary  if  economic 
policy  is  to  accommodate  new  priorities  and  meet  new  challenges.  Routine 
diagnosis  and  administration  have  no  place  in  economic  policy  for  growth 
and  stability.  The  policy  appropriate  in  one  situation  is  not  necessarily 
suitable  in  a  later  one,  even  when  the  circumstances  are  alike  in  many 
respects.  Thus,  in  1954,  when  the  economy  was  undergoing  a  contraction, 
it  was  possible  to  execute  a  substantial  reduction  of  taxes,  and  thereby  to 
increase  the  purchasing  power  of  individuals  and  of  business  firms,  because 
governmental  expenditures,  previously  expanded  as  a  result  of  the  Korean 
conflict,  were  being  cut  back.  In  the  contraction  of  1958,  on  the  other  hand, 
different  actions  were  called  for  and  taken:  monetary  and  credit  policies 
were  adjusted;  Government  expenditures  were  maintained  and  in  some 
areas  increased,  at  the  same  time  that  revenues  declined,  and  a  substantial 
deficit  was  incurred;  administrative  actions  fostered  a  higher  rate  of  home 
building;  the  Federal-aid  highway  program  was  accelerated;  and  unem¬ 
ployment  benefits  were  extended. 

Actions  and  fwlicies  adopted  during  the  period  of  the  Employment  Act 
have  not  insured  against  economic  contraction,  but  they  have  proved  effective 
in  moderating  setbacks.  The  Act  has  fostered  a  keener  awareness  of  ap¬ 
proaching  downturns  and  a  determination  to  meet  them  by  positive  action 
rather  than  by  passive  acceptance.  And  this  change  in  attitude  on  the 
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part  of  the  Federal  Government  has  created  an  atmosphere  of  public 
confidence  which  in  itself  has  helped  to  arrest  recessions  before  they  have 
become  cumulative  downward  spirals. 

Sixth,  the  remarkable  advance  achieved  in  the  welfare  of  our  citizens 
provides  a  basis  for  confidence  in  the  future  growth  and  improvement  of 
our  economy.  From  this  experience  it  is  clear  that  the  same  diffusion  of 
power  for  economic  decision-making  which  would  render  foolhardy  the  sole 
reliance  on  Federal  effort  to  achieve  the  Act’s  objectives  assures  the  broad 
public  and  private  cooperation  needed  to  attain  maximum  practicable  eco¬ 
nomic  progress.  While  neither  the  public  nor  the  private  sector  can  guar¬ 
antee  the  final  outcome  of  their  policies,  the  results  of  their  efforts  can 
provide  a  basis  for  improving  future  decisions  and  performance.  Greater 
public  understanding  of  economic  issues,  and  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
consequences  of  past  decisions  and  action,  help  the  citizens  of  a  democracy 
to  evaluate  proposals  to  promote  the  growth  and  stability  of  the  economy. 
For  the  Federal  Government,  which  is  the  agent  of  all  the  people,  this 
evaluation  may  point  to  the  need  for  new  or  revised  laws.  Also,  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  Federal  role  may  often  be  aided  by  positive  statements  of  prin¬ 
ciples,  needed  policies,  and  goals.  For  the  achievement  of  the  common 
economic  aims  of  a  democratic  society,  it  would  be  as  much  a  mistake  to 
ignore  the  value  of  this  manifestation  of  leadership  as  to  rely  upon  it  solely. 
Psychological  factors  should  not  be  overlooked  in  the  emphasis  on  automatic 
and  deliberate  stabilizing  and  stimulating  policies  and  actions. 

In  sum,  experience  has  proved  the  Employment  Act  to  be  a  helpful 
instrument  for  achieving  important  common  economic  goals  in  a  frame¬ 
work  of  free  institutions.  Confidence  that  the  concepts  of  economic  organ¬ 
ization  and  action  embodied  in  the  Act  will  serve  us  well  in  the  future  has 
been  strengthened.  The  Act  is  a  living  document,  adaptable  to  changing 
circumstances.  Though  improvements  might  be  made,  as  suggested  in  the 
next  chapter,  the  Act,  even  without  amendment,  can  provide  a  useful  guide 
for  policy  and  action  in  new  and  unforeseen  circumstances. 


Chapter  3 

Policies  for  the  Future 


A  RAPID  growth  of  the  labor  force  and  a  significant  improvement  in  the 
Nation’s  productivity  will  provide  the  opportunity  and  also  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  raise  output  in  the  next  decade  at  a  still  higher  rate  than  has  been 
experienced  in  the  years  since  the  Employment  Act  was  passed.  Success  in 
accelerating  production  and  providing  the  needed  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties  will  depend,  of  course,  on  both  private  and  public  policies.  The  gains 
made  in  recent  years  in  containing  inflationary  pressures  and  stabilizing 
prices  and  in  avoiding  the  development  of  other  imbalances  in  the  "economy 
provide  a  good  foundation  for  achieving  the  desired  rapid  and  sustainable 
economic  advance.  In  some  areas,  however,  new  Government  policies  will 
be  needed  and  existing  legislative  provisions  will  have  to  be  strengthened. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  in  advance  how  large  the  increase  in  the  labor 
force  will  actually  be,  but  it  is  clear  that  an  unusually  large  number  of 
younger  persons  will  reach  working  age  in  the  next  decade.  Indeed,  the 
annual  increase  in  the  labor  force  may  average  as  much  as  1 .4  million  during 
the  decade,  compared  with  an  annual  growth  of  850,000  in  recent  years. 
If  it  is  assumed  that  in  the  next  ten  years  the  average  unemployment  rate 
will  be  equivalent  to  that  for  the  past  decade  and  that  the  size  of  the 
Armed  Forces  will  remain  unchanged,  an  annual  increase  of  1.4  million 
persons  in  the  labor  force  would  raise  the  number  of  persons  in  civilian 
employment  in  1970  to  more  than  80  million,  or  20  percent  above  the 
present  employment  figure. 

A  gain  of  this  magnitude  in  employment  would  imply  a  still  larger 
advance  in  output  as  productivity  continues  its  historic  upward  course. 
Our  output  per  man-hour  is  now  substantially  higher  than  that  of  any  other 
industrialized  economy  in  the  world,  and  it  has  tended  to  increase  at  a 
long-term  average  annual  rate  of  2  percent  or  more.  There  are  forces  at 
work  that  could  speed  the  actual  gain  in  the  next  10  years.  The  cost 
pressures  of  our  enterprise  system  today  and  the  intensive  competition  faced 
in  world  trade  provide  spurs  to  the  more  rapid  achievement  of  greater 
productive  eflficiency.  Continuing  high  expenditures  on  new  plant  and 
equipment  and  heavy  emphasis  on  research  and  development  are  also  favor¬ 
able  to  a  marked  advance  in  productivity. 

Fuller  realization  of  our  Nation’s  rising  productivity  potential  could  also 
be  fostered  by  the  elimination  or  reduction  of  arbitrary  impediments  of 
long  standing.  For  example,  many  rules,  codes,  and  practices  that  restrict 
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output  and  hinder  the  introduction  of  more  efficient  techniques  deserve 
to  be  modified  in  the  national  interest,  while  providing  reasonable  safe¬ 
guards  for  workers.  The  reduction  of  deterrents  to  productivity  is  an  end 
to  which  labor  and  management,  with  the  help  of  Government,  if  necessary, 
should  work  more  intensively  in  the  years  ahead.  The  recent  decision  to 
establish  a  commission  concerning  railroad  work  practices  has  properly 
been  hailed  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Although  the  signs  are  promising,  the  rate  of  economic  growth  cannot  be 
predicted  accurately,  since  the  future  size  of  the  work  force,  the  level  of 
employment  and  hours  of  work,  and  the  rate  of  actual  productivity  advance 
are  themselves  uncertain.  However,  if  we  succeed  in  the  next  10  years  in 
holding  unemployment  rates  to  their  average  in  the  1950’s,  and  if  the 
long-term  average  rate  of  increase  in  productivity  persists,  the  growth 
of  national  output  would  exceed  by  a  significant  margin  the  rate  achieved 
since  the  Employment  Act  was  passed.  A  more  rapid  advance  of  pro¬ 
ductivity  would  yield  a  still  higher  rate  of  growth.  This  is  the  opportunity 
inherent  in  the  present  position  of  our  economy  and  in  its  longer-term 
prospects. 

Government  and  Private  Policies 

In  our  free  economy,  economic  growth  and  the  improvement  of  living 
standards  depend  not  primarily  on  what  government  does  but  mainly  on 
what  is  done  by  individuals  and  groups  acting  in  their  private  capacities.  In 
this  system  of  shared  responsibility,  the  tempo  of  economic  activity  is  espe¬ 
cially  sensitive,  for  example,  to  the  plans  and  actions  of  large  firms  and 
powerful  labor  organizations  whose  operations  are  national  and  inter¬ 
national  in  scope. 

Government  makes  its  basic  economic  contribution  not  through  the 
volume  of  its  own  expenditures  but  by  promoting  conditions  favorable  to 
the  exercise  of  individual  initiative  and  private  effort.  Accordingly,  a 
dominant  purpose  of  government  at  every  level  must  be  the  preservation 
and  invigoration  of  institutions  that  favor  and  support  enterprise.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  the  Federal  Government  should  encroach  no  more  than  necessary 
on  the  province  of  private  action.  Indeed,  it  should  expand  as  broadly 
as  possible  the  opportunities  for  private  decision-making;  strengthen  incen¬ 
tives  for  businessmen,  workers,  savers,  and  investors;  and  promote  a  vigor¬ 
ously  competitive  environment  in  domestic  and  international  markets.  And 
within  the  area  of  public  action,  the  Federal  Government  must  avoid 
encroachment  on  the  province  of  State  and  local  units.  The  expected 
increase  in  the  demand  for  public  investment  and  the  emergence  of  new 
regional  and  area  problems  will  require  efforts  on  the  part  of  State  and 
local  authorities  and  of  citizens  in  general  to  render  more  effective  the 
instruments  of  government  located  close  to  home.  A  proper  sharing  of 
governmental  responsibility  may  require  a  strengthening  of  the  capacity  of 
State  and  local  entities  to  meet  their  emerging  and  increasingly  heavy 
burdens. 


Maintenance  of  Price  Stability 

In  administering  fiscal  and  monetary  affairs,  the  Federal  Government 
makes  a  signal  contribution  to  growth  to  the  extent  that  it  strengthens 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  prices.  The  threat  or  experience  of  inflation 
tends  to  undermine  thrift,  even  apart  from  the  inequities  inflicted  and  the 
hazards  raised  to  sustainable  growth  of  production.  A  steady  and  ample 
flow  of  savings  and  a  growing  volume  of  productive  investment  have  been 
crucial  to  the  development  of  our  economy  and  will  be  needed  more  than 
ever  in  the  years  ahead  if  greatly  increased  numbers  of  workers  are  to  be 
supplied  with  adequate  tools  and  equipment. 

Among  Government  efforts  to  maintain  a  reasonably  stable  price  level, 
special  imf)ortance  must  be  assigned  to  the  noninflationary  conduct  of  Fed¬ 
eral  budgetary  and  fiscal  affairs.  Rising  Government  expenditures  can  put  a 
direct  upward  pressure  on  costs  and  prices — especially  when  employment 
is  already  high — either  because  of  their  very  magnitude  or  because  they 
may  concentrate  demand  on  economic  sectors  in  which  personnel  or  supplies 
are  relatively  limited.  Thus,  inflationary  pressures  can  be  created  through¬ 
out  the  economy,  encouraging  cost  and  price  increases  that  do  not  appear 
directly  traceable  to  Government  action.  A  significantly  large  budgetary 
deficit,  too,  can  impair  the  effectiveness  of  an  anti-inflationary  monetary 
and  credit  policy.  Furthermore,  the  example  set  by  Government  in  the 
conduct  of  budgetary  and  fiscal  matters  influences  public  attitudes  and  the 
psychology  of  the  marketplace. 

The  second  major  Government  instrument  for  controlling  inflationary 
tendencies  is  monetary  policy,  for  which  the  independent  Federal  Reserve 
System  is  responsible.  Increases  in  credit,  deposits,  and  currency  are  re¬ 
quired  to  accommodate  the  rising  volume  of  payments  accompanying  higher 
levels  of  production  and  employment,  even  when  prices  are  generally  stable. 
But  these  increases  must  be  moderated  so  that  they  do  not  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  contribute  to  the  erosion  of  purchasing  power. 

The  specific  goals  of  monetary  policy  in  particular  situations  and  the  best 
means  for  achieving  them  must  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  long  experience 
and  a  deep  understanding  of  economic  and  financial  developments  at  home 
and  abroad.  Experts  may  well  differ  on  paramount  short-term  objectives, 
methods,  and  timing,  especially  since  a  wide  variety  of  national  interests  have 
to  be  taken  into  account;  but  there  should  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  unworkability  of  a  policy  of  forcing  interest  rates  to  artificially  low  levels 
and  keeping  them  there.  Such  a  policy  would  be  self-defeating,  leading 
eventually  to  unbridled  inflation  or  to  a  network  of  direct  controls  of  wages, 
prices,  and  the  use  of  credit. 

Another  factor  bearing  on  the  maintenance  of  price  stability  for  sound 
economic  growth  is  the  control  of  unit  production  costs — a  responsibility 
that  in  our  free  society  rests  primarily  with  private  individuals  and  groups. 
An  important  aspect  of  cost  control  is  the  achievement  and  maintenance 
of  a  proper  relationship  between  wage  and  productivity  changes  in  the 
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economy  as  a  whole.  In  general,  if  average  increases  in  wages  and  salaries 
are  inconsistent,  over  the  long  run,  with  average  improvements  in  produc¬ 
tivity,  prices  may  be  expected  to  trend  upward.  Wage  settlements  nego¬ 
tiated  by  management  and  labor  should  not  preclude  price  reductions  in 
parts  of  the  economy  where  productivity  rises  especially  rapidly.  High 
wages  provide  a  dependable  source  of  increased  economic  demand  only 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  justified  by  productivity  performance.  In  the 
last  analysis,  the  only  way  to  assure  that,  for  the  economy  as  a  whole, 
maximum  employment  and  maximum  production  also  mean  maximum 
purchasing  power  is  to  keep  wage  improvements  generally  within  the  range 
of  productivity  advance. 

The  prolonged  shutdown  of  the  steel  industry  in  the  latter  half  of  1959 
emphasizes  another  important  implication  of  labor-management  negotia¬ 
tions.  Failure  to  achieve  prompt,  as  well  as  reasonable  and  realistic,  settle¬ 
ments  of  outstanding  differences  can  lead  to  imbalances  in  production  rates 
and  inventories.  These  imbalances,  and  the  attendant  uncertainties  and 
disappointments  of  expectations,  can  have  a  harmful  effect  on  economic 
stability  and  on  the  general  level  of  employment.  It  is  important  for  labor 
and  management  to  conduct  their  negotiations  and  settle  their  differences 
in  a  responsible  manner  and  thus  avoid  inviting  new  Government  controls 
and  new  limitations  on  their  initiative. 

The  maintenance  of  price  stability  is  significantly  affected  also  by  Govern¬ 
ment  price  and  income  supp)ort  p)olicies  for  agriculture.  In  this  area,  p)oli- 
cies  that  would  raise  consumer  food  prices  and  tend  to  increase  production 
costs  through  compensating  wage  adjustments  must  be  avoided. 

T ax  Policy 

Taxation  is  another  major  area  in  which  Government  can  contribute 
significantly  to  the  speed  of  economic  growth.  A  tax  system  must,  of  course, 
provide  the  revenues  needed  to  cover  governmental  expenditures  over 
reasonable  periods,  though  a  balance  is  not  required  every  year.  A 
budgetary  surplus  in  prosperous  times  helps  curb  inflationary’  pressures,  and 
a  deficit  during  a  period  of  recession  may  help  reverse  the  downturn.  More 
positively,  a  selective  revision  of  our  tax  structure  is  needed  to  promote 
incentives  and  to  maintain  the  vigor  of  the  enterprise  system.  But  it  is 
important  that  the  full  benefits  of  tax  revision  should  not  be  jeopardized  by 
the  hasty  improvisation  of  reductions  in  the  hope  of  countering  cyclical 
downturns  in  economic  activity. 

Opportunities  for  effective  tax  revision  will  be  afforded  more  readily  as 
tax  revenues  increase  with  the  growth  of  the  economy.  Thus,  economic 
expansion  at  a  rate  comparable  to  that  achieved  in  the  period  since  1946 
would  yield  several  billion  dollars  of  additional  receipts  annually  within 
the  existing  tax  structure.  However,  the  full  amount  of  these  potential 
increases  in  tax  revenues  would  not  be  available  for  new  expenditure  pro¬ 
grams  or  tax  relief,  inasmuch  as  programs  undertaken  pursuant  to  legisla- 
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tion  already  enacted  will  require  increasing  outlays  in  the  future.  The 
large  veteran  population  is  aging  and,  under  present  laws,  expenditures  for 
pensions,  compensation,  and  medical  care  may  be  exjjected  to  grow.  The 
annual  cost  of  the  medical  care  program  for  the  aged  enacted  in  1960  will 
take  some  time  to  reach  a  maximum.  Many  public  works  projects  are 
still  in  the  early  stages  of  construction,  and  their  annual  costs  have  not 
yet  reached  a  peak.  The  civilian  space  program  is  expanding,  and  cur¬ 
rent  appropriations  exceed  current  expenditures.  Although  anticipated 
increases  in  expenditures,  such  as  those  just  outlined,  may  be  offset  by  the 
reduction  or  termination  of  some  programs,  a  continuing  upward  trend 
in  Government  spending  is  foreseen. 

Clearly,  tax  relief  depends  not  only  upon  the  rapid  growth  of  the  private 
sector  but  also  on  continuing  budgetary  discipline;  and  the  chief  objective 
of  such  relief,  with  due  regard  to  equity  considerations,  should  be  the  ac¬ 
celeration  of  the  growth  of  the  national  product,  especially  through  the 
sharpening  of  incentives  for  private  investment.  Government  must  keep 
a  constant  watch  over  its  expenditures  and  at  the  same  time  look  for  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  effect  tax  changes  that  will  provide  both  the  greater  means  and 
a  greater  stimulus  to  economic  growth.  Many  features  of  the  tax  revision 
enacted  in  1954  were  designed  with  this  dual  purpose  in  view. 

Measures  to  Reduce  U nemployment 

As  the  ofjening  section  of  this  chapter  implies,  further  advance  toward 
moderating  cyclical  fluctuations  in  the  volume  of  employment  could  contrib¬ 
ute  signihcantly  to  more  rapid  economic  growth.  Maintenance  of  reason¬ 
able  price  stability  would  give  strong  support  to  other  efforts  in  this 
direction.  Federal  and  State  governments  must  be  prepared  to  take  posi¬ 
tive  steps  to  counteract  or  moderate  the  impact  of  declines.  In  addition 
to  making  prior  provision  for  automatically  cushioning  economic  contrac¬ 
tion,  they  may  have  to  enact  emergency  measures,  if  these  are  warranted, 
or  to  incur  temporary  budgetary  deheits. 

Steadier  and  fuller  employment  of  the  labor  force,  which  presents  the 
greatest  and  most  complex  challenge  to  public  and  private  policy,  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  has  structural  as  well  as  cyclical  aspects.  The  problem  cannot  be 
resolved  only  by  the  moderation  of  fluctuations  in  economic  activity  as  a 
whole;  a  continual,  more  effective  matching  of  labor  supply  and  demand 
in  specific  geographic  areas,  industries,  and  occupations  is  also  required. 
Such  matching  must  be  as  smooth  as  possible  in  order  to  overcome  disloca¬ 
tions  incident  to  technological  change,  the  transition  from  agriculture  to 
industry,  long-term  shifts  in  product  demand  and  industry  location,  and 
international  competition.  While  corrections  of  these  conditions  are  found 
most  readily  in  a  stable  and  prosjjerous  economy,  sjiecial  remedial  measures 
also  are  required.  Although  the  Federal  Government  cannot  assume  the 
major  responsibility  for  such  measures,  it  can  participate  effectively  in  a 
joint,  many-sided  program. 
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Above  all,  well  directed  local  efforts  must  be  made  to  develop  new  in¬ 
dustries  in  areas  of  relatively  high  and  persistent  unemployment  and  under¬ 
employment.  Technical  assistance  is  currently  available  from  the  Federal 
Government,  but  legislative  authority  to  extend  and  strengthen  existing 
programs  and  to  make  available  a  new  program  of  financial  assistance  is 
urgently  needed. 

The  Economic  Report  of  January  1960  pointed  out  that  legislation 
to  facilitate  structural  adjustments  should  meet  several  tests.  It  should 
be  designed  to  stimulate  and  complement  the  efforts  of  local  communi¬ 
ties  and  citizens’  groups  to  help  themselves,  promoting  as  much  direct 
participation  as  possible  on  the  part  of  private  financial  institutions  and  of 
State  and  local  agencies.  It  should  concentrate  on  areas  in  greatest  need 
of  assistance  and  avoid  dispersing  funds  over  wide  regions  with  little  lasting 
effect.  It  should  encourage  the  creation  of  new  job  opportunities,  not 
merely  the  transfer  of  jobs  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  It 
should  include  provision  for  technical  aid  in  the  economic  diversification  of 
rural  low-income  areas  and  of  single-industry  communities,  as  well  as  assist¬ 
ance  for  communities  of  a  predominantly  industrial  character.  And  it 
should  encourage  programs  of  vocational  training  and  retraining  to  upgrade 
the  qualifications  for  new  jobs  of  residents  in  areas  of  persistent 
unemployment  and  underemployment. 

More  general  measures  are  needed  to  ease  existing  hardships  and  to 
limit  the  spread  of  distress  to  other  areas  not  now  affected.  Thus,  greater 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  change  in  the  pattern  of  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  direction  of  occupations  and  professions  requiring  higher 
levels  of  education  and  training.  The  trend  away  from  heavy,  unskilled 
labor  may  be  exjiected  to  continue  or  even  quicken  as  our  technology 
progresses.  Therefore,  maximum  future  employment  depends  in  part  on 
the  timeliness  and  success  of  private  and  public  efforts  to  adapt  our  labor 
force  by  improving  job  counseling  and  placement,  by  strengthening  voca¬ 
tional  education  and  training,  by  eliminating  discrimination  in  the  labor 
market,  by  raising  standards  of  educational  achievement,  and  by  increasing 
the  number  of  competent  teachers. 

Education  and  Health  Services 

Advances  in  education  are,  of  course,  important  from  more  standpoints 
than  the  enhancement  of  employability.  Along  with  improvements  in 
health,  they  raise  the  Nation’s  productivity  potential,  provide  a  key  to 
greater  individual  well-being  and  security,  and  add  to  the  quality  and  diver¬ 
sity  of  social  life. 

Though  standards  and  performance  in  the  fields  of  education  have 
steadily  progressed,  much  remains  to  be  accomplished.  Our  educational 
institutions  must  prepare  for  much  greater  numbers  of  high  school,  college, 
and  graduate  students.  While  enrollment  in  public  elementary  schools 
may  rise  by  nearly  2.9  million,  or  12  percent,  over  the  next  eight  years,  the 
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number  of  students  in  public  secondary  schools  is  expected  to  increase  by 
3.8  million,  or  about  30  percent.  Furthermore,  the  number  of  students 
attending  colleges  and  universities,  now  about  4.0  million,  may  increase  by 
another  2.3  million,  or  nearly  60  percent. 

This  growth  will  require  a  huge  expansion  of  the  Nation’s  commitment 
to  education.  Primary’  responsibility  for  meeting  the  demand  should  re¬ 
main  with  local  and  State  governments  and  with  private  groups,  as  the 
Federal  Government  provides  important  supplements.  Federal  hnancial 
assistance  to  education  will  reach  about  $1  billion  in  1962,  and  this  amount 
does  not  take  into  account  educational  beneBts  from  Federal  outlays  of 
billions  of  dollars  a  year  for  research  and  development.  Our  educational 
institutions  also  derive  large  financial  benefits  from  the  tax  treatment  of 
contributions  made  to  them. 

Like  education,  health  activities  will  provide  both  supports  and  outlets 
for  accelerated  economic  advance.  Basic  studies  of  the  emerging  needs  in 
these  areas  and  of  public  and  private  roles  in  meeting  them  have  been 
made  under  Government  sponsorship.  As  the  population  continues  to  grow 
rapidly  and  living  standards  rise,  the  Nation’s  demands  for  health  services 
will  greatly  expand.  More  than  $25  billion — three  fourths  from  private 
sources — is  being  expended  annually  on  health.  Federal  expenditures,  in¬ 
cluding  outlays  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  for  medical  research 
and  training  and  the  medical  program  of  the  Veterans  Administration, 
will  amount  to  about  $2.2  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1962,  compared  with 
$2.0  billion  in  the  current  fiscal  year  and  $1.8  billion  in  fiscal  1960;  within 
the  1%2  total.  Federal  expenditures  for  hospital  construction,  mainly  grants, 
are  estimated  at  $236  million,  an  increase  of  7  percent  over  such  expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  Important  Government  action  was  taken 
last  year  to  improve  health  services  for  needy  older  people,  but  more  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done  under  private  as  well  as  public  auspices.  Especially,  in¬ 
creasing  attention  has  to  be  directed  toward  augmenting  the  number  of 
doctors  and  dentists  as  the  population  expands.  A  new  5-year,  $100  million 
program  of  grants  for  the  construction  of  medical  and  dental  schools  has 
been  proposed. 

Some  improvements  will  be  needed  in  Government  programs  of  social 
insurance  that  supplement  private  provisions  for  protection  against  the  haz¬ 
ards  and  hardships  of  income  loss  through  unemployment,  old  age,  disability, 
and  death.  In  addition  to  their  value  in  alleviating  personal  hardships, 
these  programs  have  demonstrated  their  usefulness  in  helping  achieve 
economic  growth  and  stability.  Minimum  wage  laws  also,  when  carefully 
desiened  and  administered,  help  safeguard  wage  standards  for  workers  at 
the  fringes  of  competitive  labor  markets  and  encourage  the  spread  of  more 
efficient  productive  techniques. 

International  Responsibilities 

Economic  growth  requirements  must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  our  inter¬ 
national  responsibilities  as  well  as  our  constant  striving  for  domestic  im- 
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provement.  Despite  the  great  contributions  made  toward  the  progress 
of  the  less  developed  countries,  further  vast  efforts  are  required  to 
help  raise  their  living  standards.  We  hope  that,  in  the  future,  the  nations 
we  helped  in  their  time  of  critical  need  and  which  have  now  regained  their 
economic  strength  will  participate  more  fully  in  bilateral  and  broader  joint 
programs  of  investment,  grants,  and  technical  aid. 

For  our  part,  we  can  discharge  our  international  obligations  most  effec¬ 
tively  if  we  achieve  sound  as  well  as  rapid  economic  growth.  This  means 
that  public  and  private  efforts  to  speed  the  expansion  of  our  national  product 
should  avoid  inflation,  aim  at  solution  of  our  balance  of  payments  difficulties, 
maintain  world  confidence  in  the  value  of  the  dollar,  and  strengthen  our 
competitive  position  in  world  markets.  We  may  expect  our  allies  to  play 
a  major  role  in  the  common  defense  and  in  the  expansion  of  the  world 
economy,  but  the  principal  burden  of  leadership  in  the  quest  for  peace  with 
justice  will  still  be  ours.  To  carry  this  burden,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
follow  policies,  private  and  public,  that  will  keep  our  economy  strong  and 
vigorous. 

Statistical  Information 

In  an  economic  and  social  system  organized  around  the  principle  of 
shared  responsibility,  a  need  of  a  technical  order  arises,  namely,  to  make 
reliable  statistics  and  other  information  broadly  available  in  order  to  facili¬ 
tate  private  and  governmental  decision-making,  forecasting,  and  action. 
The  variety  of  our  economic  and  social  life  and  the  very  pace  of  change 
require  constant  re-examination,  expansion,  and  revision  of  the  body  of 
statistical  and  nonstatistical  information  designed  to  meet  current  and 
anticipated  needs.  Consistently  with  the  objectives  of  the  Employment  Act, 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  has,  in  statistical  appendixes  to  the 
Economic  Report  of  the  President  and  in  Economic  Indicators,  facilitated 
wider  access  to  needed  economic  data.  The  Executive  Branch  in  general, 
and  also  the  Congress,  have  participated  in  numerous  undertakings  to 
extend,  diversify,  and  renovate  the  Federal  contribution  to  the  supply  of 
published  statistics  and  basic  reports.  Further  improvements  that  will  be 
needed  include  strengthening  the  national  economic  accounts,  particularly 
the  development  of  better  estimates  in  terms  of  constant  dollars;  achieving 
more  comprehensive  coverage,  as  well  as  speedier  collection  of  certain  key 
data  in  the  balance  of  payments;  increasing  the  number  of  weekly  series, 
so  important  to  the  appraisal  of  economic  conditions  and  outlook  at  critical 
points  in  the  business  cycle;  providing  better  information  on  inventories, 
the  importance  of  which  was  dramatically  illustrated  during  the  steel 
strike  of  1959  and  its  aftermath;  enlarging  available  information  on  new 
orders,  businessmen’s  and  consumers’  intentions,  and  other  indicators  use¬ 
ful  in  appraising  the  economic  outlook;  and  expanding  the  supply  of 
regional  and  area  information  to  facilitate  the  planning  and  administration 
of  private  and  public  activities. 


Legislative  Proposals 


To  a  considerable  extent,  the  Federal  policies  needed  to  help  achieve 
sound  and  rapid  economic  growth  can  be  applied  administratively  and 
require  no  legislative  action  by  the  Congress.  However,  there  are  impor¬ 
tant  matters  on  which  action  is  needed. 

First,  total  funds  appropriated  by  the  next  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962  should  be  held  within  the  limits  of  expected  revenues.  The  budget 
presented  to  the  Congress  conforms  to  this  standard  and  at  the  same  time 
makes  adequate  provision  for  needed  programs.  It  provides  for  an  increase 
of  $1.5  billion  for  major  national  security  programs,  and  an  additional  $200 
million  for  economic  and  financial  assistance  under  the  mutual  security 
programs.  It  also  provides  for  substantial  increases  in  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  activity  and  in  other  programs  that  have  a  significant  bearing  on 
the  welfare  of  our  citizens  and  on  the  rate  and  stability  of  economic  growth : 
the  development  of  natural  resources,  assistance  to  areas  of  high  and  per- 
’^istent  unemployment,  the  improvement  of  health  and  housing,  and  medical 
rare  for  elderly  persons. 

Second,  the  budget  for  fiscal  1962  makes  certain  suggestions  for  revenues 
to  cover  these  expenditures.  It  is  recommended  there  that  the  present  tax 
rates  on  corporation  income,  and  the  excise  taxes  scheduled  for  reduction  or 
termination  on  Julv  1 ,  1961 ,  be  extended  for  another  year.  Unless  these  tax 
rates  are  extended.  Federal  Government  revenues  in  the  fiscal  vear  1962  will 
be  $2.6  billion  less  than  estimated  and  $3.7  billion  less  on  a  full  year  basis. 

To  obtain  additional  revenues  in  the  coming  fiscal  year  and  later  years,  it 
is  proposed  that  measures  be  enacted  to  charge  users  for  special  benefits 
which  they  derive  from  particular  Government  activities.  Thus,  the  high- 
wav  fuel  tax  should  be  raised  to  4V2  cents  per  gallon  to  prov’ide  funds  in  the 
High  wav  Trust  Fund  sufficient  for  construction  of  the  interstate  highway 
svstem  on  schedule:  and  the  action  taken  bv  the  Congress  in  1959,  which 
would  divert  funds  from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  to  build  this  road 
sv'tem,  should  be  rescinded. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  Congress  raise  the  excise  tax  rate  on  aviation 
gasoline  from  2  cents  to  4/2  cents  per  gallon,  impose  the  same  tax  on  jet  fuels, 
and  retain  the  receipts  from  these  taxes  in  the  general  fund  to  help  defray  the 
cost  of  the  Federal  airways  system. 

The  request  for  a  rate  increase  which  will  put  the  postal  system  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis,  apart  from  specified  public  services,  is  renewed.  It  is 
unreasonable  that  the  system  should  operate  at  a  deficit  of  nearly  $900 
million  a  year.  Those  who  use  postal  services  should  pay  prices  sufficient 
to  avoid  deficits  on  this  scale. 

Third,  the  request  is  again  made  that  the  Congress  give  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  authority  to  raise  funds  in  the  long-term  capital  market 
when,  in  his  judgment,  this  is  in  the  public  interest,  even  if  the  cost  of  the 
funds  is  above  4'/i  piercent.  Some  long-term  borrowing  may  be  piossible 


under  current  conditions  without  lifting  this  interest-rate  ceiling,  but  the 
ceiling  remains  an  important  impediment  to  the  Treasury’s  flexibility  in 
achieving  significant  debt  lengthening. 

Fourth,  the  request  for  legislation  to  enable  the  Federal  Government  to 
assist  areas  that  experience  high  and  persistent  unemployment  is  again 
rejjeated.  The  Administration’s  proposal  is  drafted  to  meet  the  standards 
described  earlier  in  this  chapter.  Eligibility  requirements  for  assistance 
under  the  proposed  new  program  would  direct  funds  to  localities  of  greatest 
need  and  avoid  spreading  available  Federal  funds  too  thinly  over  a  larger 
number  of  areas. 

Fifth,  it  is  again  urged  that  step>s  be  taken  to  promote  long-term  agri¬ 
cultural  adjustment  and  to  make  effective  use  of  accumulated  agricultural 
surpluses.  Spjecifically,  the  price  support  laws  should  be  modified  to  reflect 
unit  cost  reductions  resulting  from  increasing  technological  efficiency  on 
commercial  farms  and  thereby  reduce  budget  expenditures  for  the  stabili¬ 
zation  of  farm  prices  and  support  of  farm  income.  Energetic  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Rural  Development  Program  is  the  most  promising  means  for 
assisting  readjustment  of  that  part  of  the  farm  population  which  has  neither 
sufficient  productiv'e  farm  resources  nor  adequate  employment  opportunities 
off  the  farm.  Maximum  efforts  should  also  be  made  to  use  more  of  our 
accrued  agricultural  surpluses  in  the  Food-for-Peace  Program. 

Sixth,  Congress  failed  last  year  to  pass  legislation  to  supplement  the 
Federal  Government’s  established  programs  for  assisting  education  by  aid¬ 
ing  States  and  local  communities  and  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
provide  needed  educational  facilities.  Legislative  proposals  which  con¬ 
stitute  a  sound  approach  to  this  problem  were  put  before  the  last  Congress 
by  the  Administration;  they  are  again  recommended  for  favorable 
consideration. 

Seventh,  as  proposed  in  earlier  Economic  Reports,  the  Congress  should 
enact  legislation  to  extend  coverage  of  the  unemployment  compensation 
system  to  about  3  million  additional  workers,  most  of  whom  are  employed 
in  firms  having  fewer  than  four  employees.  With  appropriate  action  by 
the  States  to  raise  the  level  and  to  increase  the  duration  of  benefits,  this 
legislation  would  make  the  system  more  effective  in  helping  to  stabilize 
our  economy  during  periods  of  rising  unemployment  and  in  alleviating 
personal  hardship.  The  States  are  again  urged  to  increase  benefits  to 
make  the  great  majority  of  covered  workers  eligible  for  payments  equal  to  at 
least  half  their  regular  earnings,  and  to  increase  the  maximum  duration 
of  benefits  to  26  weeks  a  year  for  all  eligible  workers  who  remain  unem¬ 
ployed  that  long.  Under  our  Federal-State  system,  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  level  and  duration  of  benefits  rests  with  the  States;  however, 
in  periods  of  especially  high  rates  of  unemployment  that  have  been  pro¬ 
longed,  the  Congress  should  give  consideration  to  a  program  which  would 
temporarily  supplement  regular  benefits  in  some  such  manner  as  was  done 
with  good  effect  in  1958. 
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Eighth,  to  enhance  the  progress  being  made  for  equalizing  economic 
opportunity  for  all  citizens,  the  Congress  is  again  urged  to  establish  a 
statutory  commission  on  equal  job  opportunities  under  Government  con¬ 
tracts  and  to  enact  legislation  for  carrying  out  the  proposal  of  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  without  discrimination  because  of  sex. 

Ninth,  it  is  again  recommended  that  the  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  be  extended  to  several  million  workers  not  now  receiving 
its  protection,  and  that  a  moderate  adjustment  be  made  in  the  minimum 
wage  provided  in  the  Act. 

Tenth,  the  program  under  which  Mexican  workers  are  brought  into  the 
United  States  for  agricultural  work  terminates  at  the  end  of  1961,  unless 
extended.  Legislation  to  extend  this  program  should  include  improvement 
of  the  present  law’s  provisions  to  ensure  that  employment  of  Mexican 
agricultural  labor  will  not  adversely  affect  the  wages  and  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  our  own  farm  workers. 

Eleventh,  the  Congress  is  also  urged  to  remedy  the  serious  defects  in  the 
legislation  enacted  in  1958  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Nation’s  working 
men  and  women  in  private  pension  and  welfare  plans ;  and  to  revise  the  out¬ 
moded  provisions  of  the  8-hour  laws  applying  to  Federal  and  certain  fed¬ 
erally  assisted  construction  projects. 

Twelfth,  the  last  Congress  enacted  a  program  of  Federal  assistance  for 
medical  care  for  older  persons  under  the  regular  old  age  assistance  program 
and  a  new  program  of  medical  assistance  for  needy  older  people  who  are 
not  recipients  of  public  assistance.  This  voluntary  program  under  Federal- 
State-local  auspices  is  sound  in  principle.  However,  under  the  law  enacted, 
many  older  people  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  needed  protection  to  cover 
major  hospital  and  medical  costs  incurred  because  of  serious  illness.  It 
is  recommended  that  the  Congress  give  further  consideration  to  the  recom¬ 
mendations  made  last  spring  by  the  Administration. 

Thirteenth,  existing  programs  for  housing  and  community  development 
are  no  longer  experimental,  and  their  successful  operation  in  future  years  will 
be  enhanced  by  the  repeal  of  statutory  termination  dates  and  the  removal 
of  limitations  on  authorization  amounts  that  can  more  properly  be  regulated 
through  the  normal  appropriation  process.  Similarly,  statutory  maximum 
permissive  interest  rates  should  either  be  eliminated  or  adjusted  to  levels 
that  will  not  bring  about  a  restriction  from  time  to  time  in  the  flow  of  invest¬ 
ment  funds.  Permanency  and  flexibility  in  the  basic  housing  programs  will 
permit  communities  and  industry  to  plan  and  regulate  future  activity  with¬ 
out  the  burden  of  depending  on,  and  adjusting  to,  the  provisions  of  annual 
legislative  enactments.  To  this  end,  the  present  authorization  limitations 
should  be  removed  on  the  amount  of  mortgages  that  can  be  insured  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration;  similarly,  legislative  limits  on  grants  for 
urban  renewal  projects  should  be  removed  and  permanent  authority  for 
annual  appropriations  substituted.  Also,  the  program  to  insure  loans  on 
home  improvements  should  be  made  permanent.  Present  ceilings  on 
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interest  rates  should  be  eliminated  or  substantially  raised  for  loans  made  or 
guaranteed  by  the  Veterans  Administration  and  for  mortgages  insured  by 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  on  rental  housing,  especially  housing 
for  the  elderly,  and  on  family  housing  built  for  occupancy  by  members  of 
the  armed  services. 

Fourteenth,  suggestions  made  in  previous  years  for  amendment  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  to  improve  the  competitive  quality  of  our  economy, 
are  repeated :  ( 1 )  Firms  of  significant  size  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
and  proposing  to  merge  should  be  required  to  notify  the  antitrust  agencies 
of  their  intention.  (2)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  should  be  given 
authority  to  seek  a  preliminary  injunction  in  the  case  of  mergers  likely  to 
violate  the  antitrust  laws.  (3)  The  Attorney  General  should  be  given  the 
power  to  issue  civil  investigative  demands  for  the  necessary  facts  when  civil 
procedures  are  contemplated  in  antitrust  cases.  This  last  recommendation, 
which  passed  the  Senate  in  the  86th  Congress,  would  simplify  and  greatly 
speed  up  all  such  proceedings. 

Finally,  the  recommendation  that  the  Congress  amend  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  to  make  reasonable  price  stability  an  explicit  goal  of  national 
economic  policy  is  renewed.  As  pointed  out  in  the  Economic  Report  of 
January  1960,  this  goal  already  appears  to  be  implied  in  the  declared  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  Act,  but  an  amendment  such  as  the  one  proposed  would  increase 
public  awareness  of  the  price  stability  problem  and  strengthen  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  hand  in  pursuing  effective  policies  to  help  prevent  inflation.  The 
proposed  amendment  is  limited  to  a  change  in  the  language  of  the  Act’s 
declaration  of  policy  and  would  accomplish  its  aim  without  placing 
restrictions  on  the  effective  operation  of  economic  markets. 

These  proposals,  like  others  placed  before  the  Congress  by  the  Adminis¬ 
tration,  have  been  designed  to  promote  the  sound  growth  of  our  economy 
on  the  principles  set  forth  in  this  Economic  Report.  They  indicate  routes 
along  which  we  may  move  ahead  confidently  within  our  system  of  shared 
responsibility,  in  a  manner  that  fosters  private  competitive  enterprise  and 
recognizes  the  obligations  of  State  and  local  government,  to  achieve  the 
purposes  proclaimed  in  the  Employment  Act. 
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Appendix  A 

REPORT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  ON  THE 
ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  COUNCIL 
OF  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS 
DURING  I960 


Letter  of  Transmittal 


The  President. 


December  31, 1960. 


Sir:  The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  submits  this  Annual  Report  for 
calendar  year  1960  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  Section  4(d) 
of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

Respectfully, 

Raymond  J.  Saulnier,  Chairman 
Karl  Brandt 
Henry  C.  Wallich 
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Report  to  the  President  on  the  Activities  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  During  1960 

The  year  1960  marked  the  eighth  in  which  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  has  operated  under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  9  of  1953.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  in  the  Appropriation  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1953  the  Congress 
provided  funds  sufficient  for  continuation  of  the  Council  only  through 
March  1953;  and  that  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  approved  at 
the  end  of  that  month  provided  for  an  Economic  Adviser  to  the  President 
and  a  small  staff  to  perform  the  functions  previously  assigned  to  the  Council. 
The  functions  remained  with  the  new  Economic  Adviser  until  the  end  of 
July  1953,  when  they  were  restored  to  the  Council  as  reconstituted  under 
the  Reorganization  Plan  transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Congress  on 
June  1.  In  accordance  with  this  Plan,  the  Council  has  operated  during 
the  past  7*/2  years  as  a  source  of  professional  advice  to  the  President  and 
the  Administration  generally. 

It  is  useful  to  recall  also  that  the  President’s  message  to  the  Congress, 
which  accompanied  Reorganization  Plan  No.  9  of  1953,  announced  the 
establishment  of  an  Advisory  Board  on  Economic  Growth  and  Stability, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  This  Board,  composed  of  high  officials  of  those  Federal  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  having  a  major  responsibility  in  economic  matters,  was 
designed  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  Council  at  the  top  policy  level 
of  the  Executive  Branch  by  providing  a  forum  for  regularly  scheduled 
interdepartmental  discussion  of  economic  policy  questions.  The  Board 
has  met  weekly  with  the  Council  for  this  purpose;  and  for  the  past  year  and 
a  half,  it  has  included  in  one  meeting  each  month  the  heads  of  all  major 
Federal  lending,  loan  insuring,  and  loan  guaranteeing  agencies.  These 
monthly  meetings  have  given  the  heads  of  Federal  credit  agencies,  who  are 
responsible  for  transacting  financial  business  that  runs  into  many  billions  of 
dollars  annually  and  has  a  profound  effect  on  the  economy,  an  opportunity 
to  exchange  views  with  senior  policy  officials  of  other  Federal  departments 
on  the  state  of  the  economy  and  on  the  most  effective  orientation  of  their 
agencies’  policies. 

Member  agencies  of  the  Advisory  Board  on  Economic  Growth  and  Sta¬ 
bility  are  presently  represented  by  the  following  officials : 

Department  of  State — Edwin  M.  Martin,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs 

Department  of  the  Treasury — Julian  B.  Baird,  Under  Secretary 
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Department  of  Agriculture — True  D.  Morse,  Under  Secretary 
Department  of  Commerce — Philip  A.  Ray,  Under  Secretary 
Department  of  Labor — James  T.  O’Connell,  Under  Secretary 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — Bertha  Adkins, 
Under  Secretary 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System — Abbot  L.  Mills, 
Member  of  the  Board 

Bureau  of  the  Budget — Elmer  B.  Staats,  Deputy  Director 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington — Samuel  C.  Waugh,  President 
The  White  House  Office — Don  Paarlberg,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers — Raymond  J.  Saulnier,  Chairman 
Council  Activities 

As  prescribed  in  the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  the  Council  continued 
in  1%0  to  analyze  economic  developments  for  the  President,  reviewed  and 
evaluated  many  different  legislative  proposals  and  administrative  actions 
for  their  effect  on  the  stability  and  growth  of  our  economy,  made  recom¬ 
mendations  from  time  to  time  to  the  President  for  policies  that  would 
help  promote  high  levels  of  employment,  production,  and  purchasing  power, 
and  assisted  the  President  in  the  preparation  of  his  annual  Economic  Report 
to  the  Congress. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council,  accompanied  by  the  other  Council  mem¬ 
bers,  testified  before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  Congress  on  the 
1960  Economic  Report  of  the  President.  At  this  Committee  meeting,  the 
character  and  effectiveness  of  economic  policies  in  1959  were  reviewed,  the 
economic  prospects  for  1960  were  appraised,  and  the  President’s  recom¬ 
mendations  for  policies  to  promote  economic  growth  and  price  stability  in 
1960  were  examined. 

The  Chairman,  accompanied  by  the  other  members  of  the  Council,  also 
testified  on  S.  64,  a  bill  which  would  have  amended  the  Employment  Act 
to  make  relative  stability  of  prices  an  explicit  aim  of  Federal  economic 
policy,  and  on  S.  2382  which  would  have  amended  the  Employment  Act 
to  give  the  President  authority  to  hold  hearings  on  proposed  price  and 
wage  increases  and  to  report,  and  make  recommendations,  on  such  increases ; 
in  the  testimony,  the  possible  adverse  consequences  of  the  changes  proposed 
in  the  latter  bill  were  pointed  out. 

Participation  in  international  meetings  here  and  abroad  continues  to  be 
an  important  part  of  the  Council’s  activities.  In  the  past  year,  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council  and  members  of  the  Council’s  staff  took  part  in  meet¬ 
ings  held  in  Paris  under  the  auspices  of  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation  (OEEC),  and  prepared,  as  in  previous  years,  a 
report,  for  use  in  the  OEEC’s  annual  review,  of  economic  conditions  in 
the  United  States.  All  members  of  the  Council  participated  in  prepara¬ 
tory  work  for  the  new  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De¬ 
velopment.  The  Council  and  members  of  its  staff  received  various  visiting 
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groups  of  economists  and  officials  from  other  countries  and  international 
organizations,  and  two  members  of  the  Council  staff  held  a  number  of 
seminars  for  foreign  businessmen,  educators,  students,  and  Government 
officials. 

As  the  law  prescribes,  in  performing  these  functions  the  Council  drew 
heavily  on  the  resources  of  the  operating  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  availed  itself  fully  of  the  information  and  counsel 
of  private  individuals  and  groups.  The  Council  met  during  the  year  with 
representatives  of  industrial,  commercial,  and  financial  concerns,  and  with 
university  economists,  representatives  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  labor, 
and  various  other  groups  and  individuals  to  consider  business  conditions, 
■the  economic  outlook,  and  policies  affecting  the  growth  and  stability  of  our 
economy.  Throughout  the  year.  Council  staff  members  were  in  touch  with 
experts  in  other  Government  departments  and  agencies  and  with  private 
individuals  and  groups.  Through  its  Chairman,  the  Council  reported 
frequently  to  the  President  on  current  economic  developments  and  their 
implication  for  the  achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the  Employment  Act. 

Council  Membership 

The  Council  membership  remained  unchanged  during  the  year. 

Dr.  Saulnier  has  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Council  since  December  1956. 
He  is  on  leave  of  absence  from  Barnard  College,  Columbia  University,  where 
he  is  Professor  of  Economics,  and  from  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research. 

Dr.  Brandt,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Council  since  November  1958, 
is  on  leave  of  absence  from  Stanford  University,  where  he  is  Professor  of 
Economic  Policy  and  Associate  Director  of  the  Food  Research  Institute. 

Dr.  Wallich  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Council  since  April  1959. 
He  is  on  leave  of  absence  from  Yale  University,  where  he  is  Professor  of 
Economics. 

Council  Staff 

The  Council  is  assisted  by  a  staff  of  12  senior  economists  and  statisticians 
who  are  experts  in  their  helds.  Each  staff  member  is  responsible  for  obtain¬ 
ing  the  cooperation  of  other  Government  agencies  and  of  business,  labor, 
and  other  private  groups  in  analyzing  and  evaluating  economic  developments 
in  his  assigned  areas,  and  for  keeping  the  Council  advised  of  current  and  fore¬ 
seeable  developments.  The  full-time  staff  members  are  Bernard  S.  Beckler, 
Harold  F.  Brcimyer,  Henry  W.  Briefs  (on  leave  from  Georgetown  Univer¬ 
sity),  Samuel  L.  Brown,  Robert  C.  Colwell,  Peter  G.  Fousek  (on  leave  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York),  Frances  M.  James,  Marshall  A. 
Kaplan,  David  W.  Lusher,  Walter  F.  Stettner,  and  Collis  Stocking,  who 
is  also  Administrative  Officer  of  the  Council  Charles  A.  Taff,  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  serves  as  a  Consultant  to  the  Council.  Irving  H. 
Siegel,  who  served  as  a  Consultant  in  the  preparation  of  this  Report,  resigned 
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from  the  Council  Staff  in  September  1%0,  to  join  the  Operations  Research 
Office  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Hal  B.  Lary  resigned  from  the  Council 
staff  in  July  1960,  to  join  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  as 
Associate  Director  of  Research. 

Committees  and  Task  Forces 

The  Council  members  and  staff  participated  during  the  year  in  the  work 
of  a  number  of  important  committees  and  task  forces  within  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  served  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Price  Stability  for  Economic  Growth,  chaired  by  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  infor¬ 
mal  group  which  discussed  problems  of  financial  policy  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent;  the  other  members  were  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  with  responsibilities  in  the  economic  area. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council  regularly  attended  Cabinet  meetings,  spie- 
cial  meetings  on  legislative  matters,  and  meetings  of  the  National  Security 
Council  at  which  economic  matters  were  discussed.  Members  of  the 
Council  and  its  staff  participated  in  the  work  of  the  Planning  Board  of 
the  National  Security  Council. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Cabinet  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Small  Business,  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  Federal  Na¬ 
tional  Mortgage  Association,  represented  the  Council  on  the  Civil  and  De¬ 
fense  Mobilization  Board  and  on  the  President’s  Special  Committee  on 
Financial  Policies  for  Postattack  Operations,  and  served  on  the  Interagency 
Task  Force  for  Implementation  of  the  Program  for  Increases  in  the  Export 
Sales  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Brandt  served  as  a  member  of  the  interdepartmental  Committee  for 
Rural  Development  Program,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  and  as  a  member  of  the  interagency  work  group  on 
research  and  analysis  of  the  Federal  Council  on  Aging;  on  a  panel  of 
the  Annual  Outlook  Conference  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  on 
a  panel  of  the  National  Conference  on  Water  Pollution  called  by  the 
Surgeon  General ;  and  as  Chairman  of  an  interdepartmental  working  party 
of  experts  on  long-term  economic  projections  to  assist  the  Department  of 
State  in  formulating  the  United  States  position  on  this  subject  in  the 
United  Nations.  He  also  attended  regularly  the  meetings  of  the  Council 
on  Foreign  Economic  Policy. 

Dr.  Wallich  participated  in  the  work  of  the  National  Advisory  Council, 
attended  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Inter- American 
Development  Bank  in  San  Salvador,  and  participated  in  the  negotiations  with 
representatives  of  the  German  Government  in  Bonn  in  November  1960. 
He  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  interdepartmental  Committee  to  Coordi¬ 
nate  Federal  Urban  Area  Assistance  Programs,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
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Publications  Work 

In  keeping  with  its  responsibilities  under  the  Employment  Act,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  assisted  the  President  in  the  preparation  of  his  annual  Economic  Report 
to  the  Congress.  Copies  were  distributed  to  members  of  the  Joint  Eco¬ 
nomic  Committee,  all  other  members  of  the  Congress,  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Gk)vernment,  representatives  of  the  press,  and  depository 
libraries  throughout  the  country.  There  was  a  large  demand  for  the  1960 
Report.  The  Superintendent  of  Documents  sold  to  the  general  public  his 
entire  supply  of  2 1,000  copies. 

The  Council  prepares  Economic  Indicators,  a  monthly  compendium  of 
current  economic  statistics  published  by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
the  Congress.  During  the  year,  the  Council,  in  cooperation  with  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  completed  an  extensive  revision  of 
Economic  Indicators,  to  make  greater  use  of  seasonrdly  adjusted  data  and 
present  additional  infonnation  on  a  number  of  topics,  including  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  the  balance  of  payments.  Copies  of  Economic  Indicators  are 
distributed  to  all  members  of  the  Congress  and  to  depository  libraries.  In 
addition,  10,000  copies  of  each  monthly  issue  are  sold  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  to  subscribers  and  others. 

The  Council  participated  in  the  preparation  of  the  Third  Progress  Re¬ 
port  by  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Small  Business.  The  Report  was  pub¬ 
lished  and  issued  by  the  Council  for  the  Committee. 

Council  Funds 

For  the  fiscal  year  1961,  the  Congress  appropriated  $390,000  for  the 
Council’s  activities.  This  total  was  $5,000  less  than  the  amount  appropri¬ 
ated  for  the  fiscal  year  1%0.  Since  the  date  of  Congressional  approval  of 
the  appropriation,  there  has  been  an  additional  annual  cost  of  $21,000  as  a 
result  of  Public  Law  86-568,  which  increased  Federal  employees’  salaries. 
This  amount  is  being  included  in  a  supplemental  budget  request  to  be 
presented  to  the  Congress. 
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Appendix  B 

SOME  RECENT  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENTS 

I.  Employment  and  Earnings 

II.  Agriculture 

III.  United  States  Foreign  Trade  and  Payments 


I.  Employment  and  Earnings 

Demand  for  labor  was  generally  high  during  the  first  half  of  1%0,  and 
in  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  total  civilian  employment  expanded  to  a 
record,  seasonally  adjusted  figure  of  66.9  million.  For  the  year  as  a  whole, 
employment  averaged  66.4  million,  nearly  800,000  above  1959.  Growth  of 
the  labor  force  was  about  as  large  as  the  increase  of  employment,  and  unem¬ 
ployment,  accordingly,  averaged  5.6  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force 
for  the  year,  approximately  the  same  as  in  1959  (Table  B-1).  (For  com¬ 
parability  with  earlier  years,  the  1960  data  used  here  do  not  include  the 
new  States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii. ) 


Table  B-1. — Growth  oj  the  labor  force,  by  employment  status,  1959-60 
(Millions  of  persons  14  years  of  age  and  over] 


Employment  status 

1959 

I960 

First 

quarter 

19 

Second 

quarter 

60 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

Seasonally  adjusted 

Total  labor  forca . 

71.9 

72.8 

72.0 

73.0 

73.0 

73.2 

Armed  forces . 

2.6 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

Civilian  labor  force . 

69.4 

70.3 

69.5 

70.5 

70.5 

70.7 

Employment . . . . . . 

65.6 

66.4 

K2I 

66.9 

66.7 

66.2 

Agricultural . 

5.8 

5.7 

6.7 

5.9 

5.7 

Nbnagiicultural . 

59.7 

60.7 

60.2 

61.3 

60.9 

60.4 

Unemployment . 

3.8 

3.9 

3.6 

3.6 

4.0 

4.6 

Unemployment  as  percent  of  civilian  labor 

■H 

force . 

B 

6.6 

5.2 

5.1 

5.7 

6.5 

Note.— For  oomparabllity  with  earlier  periods,  data  for  1960  have  been  .^justed  to  exclude  Alaska  and 
Hawtdl. 

Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding;  In  addition,  seasonally  adjusted  totals  may 
differ  from  sum  of  components  because  totals  and  components  have  been  seasonally  adjusted  separately. 

Source:  Department  of  Labor. 

After  the  middle  of  1960,  however,  employment  tended  to  decline.  In 
the  third  quarter  the  average  was  66.7  million,  and  in  the  fourth  quarter 
it  was  66.2  million;  the  December  figure,  after  allowance  for  seasonal  influ¬ 
ences,  was  66.0  million.  Unemployment,  seasonally  adjusted,  increased 
from  3.6  million,  or  5.1  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force,  in  the  second 
quarter  to  4.6  million,  or  6.5  percent  of  the  labor  force,  in  the  fourth.  Hours 
worked  in  manufacturing  industries  declined  through  the  year,  and  the  work¬ 
week  averaged  39.7  hours,  compared  with  40.3  hours  in  1959. 
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Hourly  earnings  of  production  workers  in  manufacturing  industries  in¬ 
creased  slightly  during  the  year,  averaging  $2.32  in  December,  against  $2.27 
in  December  1959.  Average  weekly  earnings,  reflecting  the  reduced  work¬ 
week  and  lower  employment  in  the  more  highly  paid  metalworking  indus¬ 
tries,  tended  to  decline  slightly  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  real  weekly 
earnings,  adjusted  for  the  change  of  consumer  prices,  also  were  lower. 
Basic  wage  rates,  however,  rose  by  somewhat  more  than  3  percent  per  year, 
as  wage  increases  were  put  into  effect  for  about  7  million  employees,  nearly 
90  percent  of  those  covered  by  major  collective  bargaining  agreements. 

Growth  of  the  Labor  Force 

The  labor  force  expanded  markedly  during  the  first  half  of  1960,  paral¬ 
leling  the  increase  of  civilian  employment.  As  Table  B-2  indicates,  growth 

Table  "^l.—Crowth  oj  the  labor  force,  by  sex  and  age,  1950-60 
[Thousands  of  persons  14  year.'  of  age  and  over] 


.\>t  change 


Sex  and 

1 

1 

1950-56 

annual 

average 

1955-60 

annual 

average 

1958  to 
1959 

19.59  to 
1960 

Total  labor  force . 

829 

785 

662 

874 

Male .  . 

397 

253 

279 

236 

14-19  years . 

-13 

86 

91 

20-24  years . . . 

-75 

45 

138 

88 

2.V-34  years . . . 

84 

-116 

-128 

-98 

31HW  years . 

386 

286 

234 

191 

85  years  and  over . 

15 

-48 

-57 

-36 

Female . 

432 

532 

383 

638 

14-19  years . 

1 

82 

80 

146 

20-24  years . 

-45 

22 

-26 

86 

25-34  years . . 

32 

-30 

-105 

13 

35-84  years . 

404 

434 

419 

324 

65  years  and  over . 

39 

25 

14 

70 

Vote.— For  comparability  with  earlier  years,  data  for  1960  have  been  adjusted  to  exclude  Alasko  and 
Hawaii. 

Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Department  of  I^ibor. 

was  larger  than  in  1959,  and  moderately  above  the  average  for  the  past 
ten  years. 

Over  the  past  decade,  important  structural  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  age  and  sex  distribution  of  the  working  population,  and  even  more 
significant  changes  are  to  be  expected  in  the  next  ten  years.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  women  in  the  labor  force  has  been  increasing  continuously,  and  the 
average  age  of  the  working  population  has  been  rising.  Of  the  total  labor 
force  growth  of  8.1  million  in  the  decade  of  the  1950’s,  4.8  million  were 
women,  most  of  whom  were  35  years  of  age  or  older.  A  large  part  of  this 
change  occurred  during  the  great  expansion  of  employment  from  1954 
to  1956,  when  nearly  2  million  women  entered  the  labor  force,  but  increas¬ 
ing  participation  in  the  labor  force  by  women  has  characterized  the  entire 
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decade.  In  1960,  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  increase  of  the  Nation’s  work 
force  consisted  of  women. 

Important  shifts  have  also  occurred  in  recent  years  in  the  age  structure 
of  the  labor  force.  The  number  of  workers  20  to  24  years  of  age  has 
declined,  while  the  number  of  those  25  to  34  years  of  age  has  remained 
practically  unchanged.  This  was  due  to  the  low  level  of  births  during  the 
1930*s.  Workers  35  to  44  years  old  increased  by  2.4  million,  or  17  percent, 
from  1950  to  1960,  while  the  number  of  those  45  and  older  expanded  by 
5.3  million,  or  at  a  rate  nearly  twice  that  for  the  labor  force  as  a  whole. 
The  proportion  of  workers  under  35  years  of  age  is  now  40  percent,  com¬ 
pared  with  44  percent  in  1950,  and  the  number  45  or  older  is  now  38 
percent,  compared  with  34  jDercent  in  1950.  However,  the  number  of 
teenage  workers  started  to  rise  in  1955  as  the  more  numerous  generation  of 
the  1940’s  began  to  reach  working  age.  In  1960  about  240,000  teenagers 
were  added  to  the  labor  force,  compared  with  170,000  in  the  preceding  year. 

Under  favorable  economic  conditions,  the  rising  tide  of  young  people 
and  high  labor  force  participation  among  older  women  may  expand  the 
labor  force  by  more  than  13  million  over  the  course  of  the  next  decade. 
This  would  represent  the  greatest  numerical  expansion  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  Although  a  larger  proportion  of  young  people  are  expected  to 
be  in  school,  the  number  of  members  of  the  working  population  under  25 
may  increase  by  6  million.  There  may  be  an  especially  great  inflow  of 
teenagers  into  the  labor  force  in  the  middle  of  the  decade  as  the  large 
numbers  born  in  1946  and  1947  become  18,  the  usual  age  of  high  school 
graduation.  The  number  of  older  workers  will  also  rise  sharply.  Those 
over  45  may  increase  by  5/2  million  despite  further  declines  of  labor  force 
participation  by  men  over  65.  The  highly  productive  group  35  to  44  years 
of  age,  on  the  other  hand,  may  decline  slightly,  and  a  relatively  small 
increase  of  the  number  25  to  34  is  expected. 

Thus,  workers  under  25  years  of  age  and  those  45  years  and  over  will 
probably  account  for  almost  90  percent  of  the  total  growth  of  the  labor 
force  between  1960  and  1970.  With  nearly  half  of  the  total  increase  in 
the  younger  group,  they  will  comprise  23  percent  of  the  total  labor  force 
in  1970,  compared  with  19  percent  in  1%0.  At  the  same  time  the  propor¬ 
tion  that  will  be  25  to  44  years  old  will  decline  from  43  percent  to  less  than 
39  percent  in  1970.  These  impending  changes  constitute  both  an  impres¬ 
sive  challenge  and  a  great  opportunity  for  the  maximum  development  and 
utilization  of  our  human  resources. 

Changes  of  Employment 

The  total  number  of  employees  on  nonagricultural  payrolls  expanded 
rapidly  after  the  end  of  the  long  steel  strike  in  November  1959,  and 
continued  to  grow  at  a  more  moderate  rate  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1960,  reaching  a  record  level  of  53.1  million,  seasonally  adjusted,  by  the 
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middle  of  the  year.  Early  in  the  year,  however,  divergent  trends  began 
to  appear  in  various  industries. 

Employment  in  durable  goods  manufacturing  turned  downward  in 
March,  as  work  forces  were  reduced  in  the  transportation  equipment  and 
primary  metals  industries.  As  the  year  progressed,  work  force  reductions 
occurred  in  other  durable  goods  sectors.  Considered  as  a  group,  durable 
goods  manufacturing  industries  registered  employment  declines,  after  Feb¬ 
ruary,  in  nearly  every  month  of  1960.  In  the  manufacture  of  nondurable 
goods,  employment  increased  until  June;  but  after  midyear,  declines  ap¬ 
peared  also  in  this  sector.  In  the  latter  months  of  the  year,  reductions  of 
work  forces  continued  in  most  of  the  21  major  manufacturing  industries.  In 
the  group  of  nonmanufacting  industries,  employment  continued  to  expand 
until  September,  but  moderate  declines  appeared  during  the  final  months  of 
the  year. 

In  December,  total  payroll  employment,  seasonally  adjusted,  in  nonagri- 
cultural  industries  amounted  to  52.2  million,  which  was  920,000  below  the 
crest  at  midyear  and  about  500,000  below  the  December  1959  figure.  The 
decline  of  employment  has  been  concentrated  in  manufacturing  industries, 
while  there  have  been  some  offsets  in  other  industries,  especially  those  pro¬ 
ducing  services  rather  than  goods  (Table  B-3) . 

Events  in  the  labor  market  of  1960  are  better  understood  in  the  light  of 
the  longer-term  changes  which  have  been  taking  place  in  the  industrial  and 
occupational  structure  of  employment  in  the  United  States.  Since  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  the  growth  of  nonagricultural  jobs 
has  increased  total  employment  by  more  than  1 1  million.  Agricultural  em¬ 
ployment,  on  the  other  hand,  has  continued  to  decline,  dropping  from  8.3 
million,  or  15  percent  of  the  total,  in  1946  to  5.7  million,  or  8^2  percent  of 
total  employment,  in  1960.  This  shrinking  of  employment  on  farms  extends 
a  long-run  trend  that  began  generations  ago  when  the  United  States  economy 
was  almost  exclusively  agricultural.  The  decline  has  continued  as  more 
power  and  machinery  have  been  introduced  into  agriculture  in  partial  re¬ 
placement  of  farm  labor,  and  as  the  national  trend  toward  specialization 
in  enterprise  has  lifted  more  procurement  and  marketing  functions  out  of 
agriculture. 

Nearly  all  of  the  growth  of  employment  since  World  War  II  is  accounted 
for  by  the  gain  in  service  type  activities  and  industries,  including  education, 
distribution,  finance,  and  business  and  personal  services.  Employment  in 
State  and  local  governments  has  increased  very  sharply,  with  55  percent 
of  the  expansion  occurring  in  the  school  systems  of  the  country.  Trade, 
finance,  and  other  services  have  also  afforded  expanding  job  opportunities. 
An  interesting  parallel  to  this  trend  is  found  within  manufacturing  indus¬ 
try,  where  the  numbers  of  salaried  or  “nonproduction”  employees  engaged  in 
service  functions  have  increased  in  every  major  industry,  while  employment 
of  production  workers  has  fluctuated  widely  and  shown  a  tendency  to  decline. 
These  areas  of  expanding  employment  have  continued  to  grow,  or  at  least 
have  remained  relatively  steady,  even  during  periods  of  recession.  Producing 
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Table  B-3. — Changes  in  nona^icultural  employment,  by  major  industry  groups, 
October  1959-December  1960 

(Thousands  of  persons,  seasonally  adjusted  data] 


Major  industry  group 

October  1959 
to  February 
1960 

February  1960 
to  June  1960 

June  1960  to 
December 
1960  > 

Total  Donagiicultural  employment . 

970 

168 

-916 

Manufacturing... . 

545 

-69 

-696 

Durable  goods.. . 

538 

-168 

-452 

Transportation  equipment . 

29 

-113 

13 

Primary  metal  industries . 

452 

-73 

-129 

Machinery  (except  electrical) . 

13 

-25 

-82 

Fabricated  metal  products . 

48 

-7 

-54 

Electrical  machinery . 

-3 

-19 

Instruments  and  related  products . 

0 

-12 

Ordnance  and  accessories . 

0 

1 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products . 

2 

-38 

Lumber  and  wood  products  (except  furniture) _ 

9 

-67 

Furniture  and  fixtures . 

-1 

16 

-33 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries . 

-15 

26 

-32 

Nondurable  goods . 

7 

99 

-246 

Rubber  products . 

-3 

-10 

-12 

Food  and  kindred  products . 

51 

-6 

-23 

Tobacco  manufactures . 

3 

-3 

-4 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

4 

-3 

-10 

Leather  and  leather  products . 

-11 

5 

-12 

Paper  and  allied  products . 

0 

5 

-15 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  industries . 

6 

6 

6 

Textile  mill  products  . 

-36 

19 

-58 

Chemicals  and  allied  products . 

6 

26 

-19 

Apparel  and  other  finished  textile  products _ 

-13 

60 

-99 

Nonmanufdcturing . 

425 

237 

-218 

Transportation . 

37 

-13 

-101 

Public  utilities . 

-4 

6 

-3 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate . 

11 

7 

45 

Contract  construction .  .. 

19 

9 

-166 

Mining  . 

48 

9 

-40 

Service  and  miscellaneous . 

29 

36 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade . 

85 

-158 

Government . 

105 

169 

Federal . 

29 

10 

State  and  local . 

76 

159 

>  Based  on  preliminary  data  for  December. 

Note.— These  data  represent  employees  In  nonamicultural  establishments.  The  flftures  for  total  non- 
aKricultural  employment  will  therefore  differ  from  those  shown  in  Tables  B-5  and  C-17.  For  explana¬ 
tion  of  differences,  see  footnote  1,  Table  C-22. 

FlRures  exclude  data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Source:  Department  of  Labor. 


services,  they  have  been  relatively  immune  to  the  employment  impact  of 
the  wide  inventory  fluctuations  which  have  characterized  postwar  business 
cycles.  Consequently,  the  growing  proportion  of  workers  in  service  types 
of  employment  has  strengthened  the  resistance  of  the  economy  to  cumulative 
business  downturns  (Table  B-4) , 

Analogous  trends  are  clearly  evident  in  the  changing  occupational  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  employed  labor  force.  “White-collar”  occupations  have  grown 
in  importance  as  manual  occupations  have  relatively  declined.  The  grow¬ 
ing  occupational  groups  have  also  been  those  in  which  employment  has 
been  relatively  steady  over  the  business  cycle  (Table  B-5).  It  is  perhaps 
even  more  important  that  developments  of  recent  years  have  resulted  in  a 
general  upgrading  of  the  level  of  skill  in  the  labor  force.  There  has  been 
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Table  B-4. — Industrial  structure  of  nonagricultural  employment,  1929,  1947,  and  1957-60 


[Thousands  of  persons] 


Industry 

1028 

1047 

1037 

1038 

1030 

1060  1 

Total  nonagricultural  employment . 

81,041 

43,462 

32,162 

30,343 

51,073 

52,803 

Stable  and  growing . 

16, 114 

23,620 

81,483 

31,618 

82,802 

83,204 

Trade . 

6,401 

0. 106 

11,802 

11,141 

11,383 

11,643 

Government . 

8,066 

3,474 

7,626 

7,803 

8, 126 

8,433 

Federal . 

334 

1,802 

2,217 

2,101 

2,108 

2,236 

State  and  local . 

2,332 

8,582 

3,400 

3,702 

3,028 

6,210 

Service  and  miscellaneous . 

8, 127 

4,788 

6,336 

6,803 

6,323 

6,687 

Salaried  employees  In  manufacturing . 

2,080 

2,403 

3,871 

8,810 

3,031 

4,072 

Finance,  Insurance,  and  real  estate . 

1,431 

1,672 

2,348 

2,374 

2,423 

2,483 

Fluctuating  or  declining . 

14,027 

10,842 

20,670 

18,030 

10,382 

10,603 

Production  employees  In  manufacturing . 

8,445 

12,703 

12,010 

11,638 

12,287 

12,266 

Contract  constmctlon . 

1,407 

1,082 

2,808 

2,648 

2,767 

2,770 

Transportation  and  public  utilities . 

8,007 

4, 122 

4,131 

8,008 

8,002 

8,001 

Mining . 

1,078 

043 

800 

721 

676 

666 

Stable  and  growing  as  percent  of  total . 

51.0 

34.3 

60.4 

62.3 

62.3 

62.6 

‘  Preliminary. 


Note.— These  data  represent  employees  In  nonaitrlcultural  establishments.  The  figures  for  total  non¬ 
agricultural  employment  will  therefore  differ  from  those  shown  In  Tables  B-5and  C-17,  which  relate  to 
nonagricultural  employment  of  the  civilian  labor  force.  For  explanation  of  differences,  see  footnote  1, 
Table  C-22. 

Data  exclude  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Source:  Department  of  Labor. 


Table  B-5. — Civilian  nonagricultural  employment,  by  major  occupational  groups,  1930,  1947, 

and  1957-60 


[Thousands  of  persons  14  years  of  age  and  over] 


Occupational  group 

1080  > 

1047  > 

1037  • 

1038 

1030 

1060 

Total  nonagricultural . 

38,863 

40,724 

38,037 

38,875 

30,000 

61,010 

Stable  and  growing . 

10,002 

26,160 

34,083 

84,865 

83,838 

86,006 

Clerical  w(<rkers . 

4,386 

7,200 

0,132 

0,187 

0,326 

0,784 

Service  workers.  Including  private  household  . 

4,772 

^080 

7,632 

8,040 

8,306 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers.. 
Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors,  except 

8,811 

3,704 

6,468 

6,061 

7, 143 

7,487 

farm . 

8, 614 

5,705 

6,708 

6,785 

6,083 

7,047 

Sales  workers . 

8,030 

8,804 

4, 128 

4, 178 

4,804 

4,882 

Fluctuating  or  declining . 

10,272 

23,534 

24,874 

28,510 

24,162 

24, 104 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers . 

7,601 

12,274 

11,441 

11,838 

11,088 

Craftsmen  and  foremen . 

6,246 

7,754 

8,460 

8,561 

8,311 

Laborers . 

3,833 

3,526 

pjijlin 

8,600 

3,743 

8,633 

Stable  and  growing  as  percent  of  total . 

40.8 

32.6 

37.8 

50.7 

50.7 

60.3 

>  Data  for  1030  pertain  to  the  “economically  active  civilian  population”  10  years  of  age  and  over  and  are 
similar,  but  not  strictly  comparable,  to  other  annual  data  In  this  table. 

>  Figures  shown  for  1047  and  1037  are  averages  of  data  for  January,  April,  July,  and  October  since  data 
prior  to  1038  are  available  only  for  these  months.  These  averages,  therefore,  will  differ  slightly  from  the 
annual  averages  shown  In  Table  C-17. 

N OTI.— These  data  represent  nonagricultural  employment  of  the  civilian  labor  force.  The  figures  for  total 
nonagricultural  employment  will  therefore  differ  from  those  shown  In  Tables  B-4  and  C-22.  For  ex¬ 
planation  of  differences,  see  footnote  1,  Table  C-22. 

For  comparability  with  earlier  years,  data  for  1060  have  been  adjusted  to  exclude  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Sources:  Department  of  Commerce  and  Department  of  Labor. 
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a  trend  away  from  jobs  requiring  heavy,  arduous,  unskilled  labor  and  toward 
those  which  require  broad  education  and  training.  For  professional  and 
technical  workers,  for  example,  employment  opportunities  have  increased 
dramatically.  Heavy  expenditures  in  industry  as  well  as  in  educational 
institutions  for  research  and  development,  and  rising  demands  for  scientists, 
engineers,  teachers,  and  technicians  have  strengthened  this  trend.  Employ¬ 
ment  of  unskilled  or  semiskilled  manual  workers,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
expanded  very  little,  or  has  actually  declined,  and  has  fluctuated  with  the 
business  cycle.  High  and  rising  levels  of  education  and  training  required 
for  employment  in  the  occupations  where  ample  job  opportunities  are  most 
likely  to  be  found  emphasize  the  great  importance  of  good  secondary  and 
higher  educations  for  the  large  numbers  of  young  people  who  are  entering 
the  labor  force.  These  occupational  and  industrial  trends  make  more 
difficult  the  problem  of  unemployment  for  unskilled  and  semiskilled 
workers  in  fluctuating  or  declining  industries. 

Unemployment 

For  the  year  1960  as  a  whole,  unemployment  amounted  to  3.9  million 
persons  or  5.6  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force,  about  the  same  as  in 
1959.  This  was  lower  than  in  the  recession  year  of  1958,  when  unem¬ 
ployment  reached  a  postwar  peak  of  nearly  7  percent  of  the  labor  force, 
but  higher  than  in  the  period  1955  to  1957,  when  it  averaged  a  little  over 
4  percent. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1960,  unemployment  changed  markedly.  With 
the  recovery  of  employment  after  the  long  steel  strike,  unemployment 
declined  from  about  4  million  in  the  closing  months  of  1959  to  3.5  million 
in  the  early  part  of  1960,  or  from  about  6  to  5  percent  of  the  civilian  labor 
force,  seasonally  adjusted.  When  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  employment 
declined,  unemployment  increased,  reaching  an  average  of  4  million  in 
the  third  and  of  4.6  million  in  the  final  quarter.  In  December  1%0,  unem¬ 
ployment  amounted  to  4.9  million,  or  6.8  percent  of  the  labor  force, 
compared  with  3.8  million,  or  5.5  percent  of  the  labor  force,  in  December 
1959.  The  increase  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  mainly  affected 
adult  men  and  women,  reflecting  job  cutbacks  in  manufacturing  and 
related  industries. 

The  number  of  persons  who  normally  work  full  time  but  for  economic 
reasons  are  working  only  part  time  is  a  measure  of  one  form  of  under¬ 
employment.  In  1960  such  part-time  workers  averaged  1.2  million,  com¬ 
pared  with  1  million  in  1959  and  1.6  million  in  1958.  The  rise  of  part-time 
employment  in  1960  occurred  mainly  among  factory  workers,  and  was 
especially  marked  during  the  late  months  of  the  year.  A  second  group 
of  underemployed,  those  who  work  part  time  primarily  because  of  inability 
to  find  full-time  work,  averaged  1.3  million  in  1960,  the  same  as  in  1959, 
but  about  375,000  higher  than  the  average  in  1956-57.  Most  of  these 
were  women  and  teenagers  in  the  trade  and  service  industries. 
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Characteristics  of  the  Unemployed 

The  movement  into  and  out  of  the  unemployed  group,  or  the  turnover 
among  persons  without  jobs,  was  comparatively  large  in  1%0.  Almost  half 
of  those  unemployed  in  any  month  were  no  longer  seeking  work  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  month  either  because  they  had  found  jobs  or  had  left  the  labor 
market.  Consistent  with  this  substantial  turnover,  persons  seeking  work  for 
less  than  5  weeks  accounted  for  nearly  half  of  total  unemployment  during 
1%0.  This  proportion  was  higher  than  in  1958  or  1959,  but  lower  than  in 
the  years  before  the  1957-58  recession.  Long-term  unemployment,  defined 
as  persons  seeking  work  for  15  weeks  or  more,  averaged  about  1  million  in 
1960.  While  this  average  was  about  the  same  as  in  1959,  it  was  nearly 
500,000  lower  than  in  the  recession  year  of  1958,  yet  almost  twice  as  high 
as  in  1956-57.  Long-term  unemployment  was  reduced  during  the  first 
half  of  1960,  but  afterward  increased.  In  December,  the  number  of  long¬ 
term  unemployed  amounted  to  1.0  million,  compared  with  800,000  in 
December  1959.  Extended  periods  of  unemployment  are  most  commonly 
found  among  the  following  groups:  older  persons;  blue-collar  workers 
generally;  non- white  workers;  and  workers  laid  off  in  industries  manu¬ 
facturing  durable  goods. 

For  most  of  the  age-sex  groups  of  the  labor  force,  rates  of  unemployment 
in  1960  did  not  differ  much  from  those  in  1959,  considering  the  year  as  a 
whole.  Unemployment  was,  as  usual,  highest  among  teenage  workers 
who  are  likely  to  change  jobs  more  frequently  than  older  persons.  The 
rate  of  unemployment  among  married  men  living  with  their  families,  who 
account  for  about  one-third  of  all  unemployed  persons,  averaged  3.7  per¬ 
cent  in  1%0,  about  the  same  as  in  1959;  however,  this  rate  was  in¬ 
creasing  during  the  second  half  of  the  year.  For  non-white  men,  the  rate 
of  unemployment  averaged  1 1  percent,  and  it  was  as  usual  more  than  twice 
the  rate  for  white  male  workers.  Non-white  workers  are  concentrated  in 
unskilled  and  semiskilled  occupations  where  unemployment  rates  are  gen¬ 
erally  high.  Unemployment  in  various  occupations  and  industries  also 
averaged  about  the  same  in  1960  as  in  1959.  Significant  increases  oc¬ 
curred,  however,  during  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  1960  in  durable 
goods  manufacturing  and  among  the  occupation  groups  important  in  this 
industry,  such  as  metal  craftsmen,  semiskilled  factory  operatives,  and 
factory  laborers. 

In  the  past  decade  there  has  been  little  change  in  the  ranking  of  occupa¬ 
tions  by  rates  of  unemployment.  Highest  rates  prevail  among  laborers, 
followed  by  operatives  and  service  workers.  White-collar  workers,  in  1  %0 
as  in  the  past,  were  least  affected  by  unemployment. 

Trends  in  Major  Labor  Markets 

Less  vigorous  demand  for  labor  became  apparent  after  the  spring  of 
1960  in  most  of  the  Nation’s  147  major  labor  market  areas,  which  account 
for  about  70  percent  of  all  nonagricultural  wage  and  salary  employment 
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in  the  country.  In  January  1960,  labor  market  surveys  conducted  by  State 
employment  security  agencies  for  the  Department  of  Labor  found  demand 
and  supply  of  labor  in  reasonable  balance  in  118  of  the  major  areas;  in 
93  of  them,  unemployment  ranged  between  3  and  6  percent  of  the  local 
labor  force,  while  in  25  areas  unemployment  was  below  3  percent.  The 
remaining  areas  had  substantial  labor  surpluses,  that  is,  unemployment 
rates  of  6  percent  or  higher,  for  other  than  seasonal  or  temporary  reasons. 
Through  the  year,  the  number  of  major  labor  markets  having  an  unem¬ 
ployment  rate  of  less  than  6  percent  gradually  diminished  to  99  in  November 
1 960,  1 1  of  which  had  a  rate  of  less  than  3  percent.  At  the  same  time, 
the  number  of  areas  having  substantial  labor  surpluses  increased  to  48, 
compared  with  29  a  year  earlier. 

These  changes  in  labor  markets  in  1960  mainly  reflect  lower  employment 
in  durable  goods  industries.  Many  places  with  substantial  labor  surpluses 
have,  however,  had  persistent  problems  of  unemployment  for  many  years, 
although  they  are  not,  primarily,  centers  of  durable  goods  production.  In 
November  1960,  19  major  labor  markets  in  the  United  States  were  classified 
as  areas  having  “substantial  and  persistent  labor  surpluses,”  that  is,  unem¬ 
ployment  rates  of  6  p)ercent  or  higher  for  other  than  temporary  reasons  and 
jobless  rates  substantially  above  the  national  average  for  extended  periods 
of  time.  All  but  4  of  these  had  had  substantial  labor  surpluses  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1957,  before  the  effects  of  the  1957-58  recession.  In  only  6  of  the  19 
major  areas  were  employment  losses  in  durable  goods  manufacturing  the 
cause  of  jjersistent  problems  of  local  unemployment.  In  the  remaining 
areas,  which  are  all  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country,  long¬ 
term  declines  of  the  mining,  textile  and  apparel  manufacturing,  and  railroad 
equipment  maintenance  industries  have  caused  chronic  unemployment. 
At  mid- 1960,  before  the  downturn  of  total  employment,  about  11  percent  of 
the  unemployment  in  major  labor  markets  was  accounted  for  by  areas  with 
chronic  and  persistent  labor  surpluses,  although  they  have  only  7  percent  of 
the  labor  force.  At  that  time,  the  average  rate  of  unemployment  in  these 
areas  was  estimated  at  7.9  fjercent,  compared  with  4.7  percent  for  the  other 
major  areas. 

Despite  higher  unemployment  during  the  latter  months  of  1960,  con¬ 
tinuing  shortages  of  professional,  technical,  clerical,  and  skilled  workers 
were  still  noted  in  most  labor  market  areas.  In  many  places,  available 
workers  were  not  considered  by  employers  to  be  qualihed  for  existing  job 
openings  with  respect  to  the  required  training,  experience,  and  skill.  At  the 
same  time  the  semiskilled,  the  unskilled,  and  persons  without  work  experi¬ 
ence  were  reported  in  surplus  supply  in  nearly  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Trends  of  Insured  Unemployment 

Insured  unemployment,  the  number  of  persons  out  of  work  and  eligible 
to  receive  unemployment  benehts,  declined  slightly  (seasonally  adjusted) 
in  the  early  months  of  1960.  Beginning  in  June,  however,  their  number 
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began  to  increase,  and  in  the  later  months  of  the  year  it  was  sharply  higher. 
In  December,  the  number  of  persons  eligible  for  benefits  averaged  2.8 
million,  compared  with  2  million  in  December  1959.  Most  of  the  increase 
over  the  year  resulted  from  job  cutbacks  in  industries  manufacturing  dur¬ 
able  goods.  Payments  of  unemployment  insurance  benefits  increased  rap¬ 
idly,  and  in  December  1960  amounted  to  about  $350  million,  compared 
with  $251  million  in  December  1959.  These  insurance  payments,  together 
with  other  government  transfer  payments,  and  augmented  by  the  private 
supplements  negotiated  in  collective  bargaining  in  the  steel  and  other 
industries,  were  a  substantial  support  to  labor  income  in  1%0. 

Hours  of  Work  and  Earnings 

With  moderately  declining  use  of  labor  in  many  important  industries,  and 
more  frequent  adoption  of  reduced  weekly  work  schedules,  the  average 
workweek  of  production  workers  in  manufacturing  industries  tended  down¬ 
ward  in  1960  and  reached  38.5  hours  (seasonally  adjusted)  in  December, 
compared  with  40.2  hours  in  December  1959.  Reduced  workweeks  and 
less  overtime,  together  with  lower  employment  in  the  more  highly  paid 
metalworking  industries,  meant  that  the  general  average  of  hourly  earnings 
in  manufacturing  industries  increased  little  in  1960,  despite  a  continued 
rise  of  basic  wage  rates.  Average  hourly  earnings  were  $2.32  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  compared  with  $2.27  in  December  1959.  Average  weekly  earnings, 
reflecting  the  reduced  workweek,  receded  slightly  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
and  were  $90.02  in  December,  compared  with  $92.16  in  December  1959. 
When  adjusted  for  the  rise  of  consumer  prices,  weekly  earnings  in  manufac¬ 
turing  showed  a  slightly  larger  decline;  however,  the  annual  average  for 
real  weekly  earnings  was  practically  unchanged  from  1959.  In  nonmanu¬ 
facturing  industries,  weekly  earnings  rose  in  1960  by  an  average  of  about 
3  percent.  Salaries  of  civilian  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  were 
increased  by  legislative  action.  For  employees  of  the  postal  service  the 
increases  averaged  8.4  percent;  for  other  employees  the  average  increase 
was  7.5  percent.  By  this  action,  total  wage  and  salary  payments  were 
increased  by  about  $750  million  annually. 

Lower  employment  and  earnings  in  several  industries  stemmed  the  in¬ 
crease  of  labor  income  in  the  latter  months  of  1960.  After  rising  by  $10 
billion  from  December  through  June,  labor  income  was  steady  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $286.2  billion  through  the  third  quarter  of  the  year.  During  the 
fourth  quarter,  it  declined  to  $282. 1  billion  in  December. 

Developments  in  Collective  Bargaining 

Basic  wage  rates  advanced  in  1960  by  somewhat  more  than  3  percent, 
about  the  same  average  rate  of  increase  as  in  1959.  Wage  increases,  in¬ 
cluding  cost  of  living  adjustments  and  deferred  increases  negotiated  in 
earlier  years,  were  put  into  effect  for  about  7  million  employees,  nearly  90 
percent  of  those  covered  by  major  labor  agreements  (Table  B-6). 
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Table  B— 6. — Employees  receiving  wage  increases  under  major  labor  agreements,  by  size  of 

increase,  1956-60  * 


Item 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1960* 

Employees  reoeivinK  wage  Increases: 

Number  (millions) . 

n 

7.6 

7.2 

7.0 

7.0 

Percent 

Percentage  distribution: 

Total . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Under  8  cents . 

1 

2 

4 

>26 

8 

8  and  under  9  cents . 

19 

21 

23 

26 

38 

9  and  under  13  cents . 

62 

30 

32 

39 

46 

13  and  under  17  cents . 

8 

38 

22 

6 

8 

17  cents  and  over . 

8 

18 

3 

8 

Not  spedfled  or  computed . 

■1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

<  Includes  ooet-oMlving,  deferred,  and  newly  negotiated  wage  Increases  received  under  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  situations  affecting  1,000  or  more  employees  and  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Excludes  construction,  services,  finance,  and  government. 

•  Preliminary. 

'  In  lOfiO,  13  percent  of  employees  receiving  wage  increases  received  less  than  3  cents,  and  14  percent  received 
3  cents  to  S  cents. 

Note.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Department  of  Labor. 


Major  collective  bargaining  settlements  were  concluded  in  1960  in  the 
steel  industry,  railroads,  electrical  equipment  manufacturing,  aircraft,  rub¬ 
ber,  textiles,  chemicals,  and  other  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing 
industries.  These  agreements  affected  about  4.3  million  workers,  all  but  3 
percent  of  whom  received  or  were  scheduled  to  receive  wage-rate  increases 
within  12  months  of  the  effective  date  of  the  contract.  These  negotiated 
wage  adjustments  most  frequently  averaged  either  5  to  6  cents  or  9  to  10 
cents  per  hour.  New  or  liberalized  supplementary  benefits  were  negotiated 
for  80  percent  of  employees  covered  by  agreements  concluded  in  1960. 
Health  and  welfare  plans,  pensions,  and  vacations  continued  to  be  the 
most  frequent  kinds  of  supplementary  benefits  established  or  improved  in 
bargaining  negotiations. 

In  addition  to  wage  and  benefit  improvements  negotiated  in  1960,  about 
2.7  million  workers  covered  by  major  agreements  received  deferred  wage 
increases,  cost  of  living  adjustments,  or  in  the  majority  of  cases  both,  as  a 
result  of  contracts  signed  before  1960.  Typical  of  these  dual  adjustments 
were  those  in  the  automobile  and  farm  equipment  industries,  where  de¬ 
ferred  increases  averaged  6  to  7  cents,  supplemented  by  4  cents  more  in 
automatic  cost  of  living  adjustments.  Other  industries  in  which  deferred 
increases  were  put  into  effect  included  trucking  and  meatpacking  (where 
workers  also  received  cost  of  living  increases),  the  cement  industry,  and 
various  metalworking  and  chemical  firms.  Before  renegotiation  of  agree¬ 
ments  in  the  course  of  the  year,  cost  of  living  adjustments  were  made  in  the 
railroad,  aircraft,  and  electrical  equipment  industries.  Cost  of  living 
escalator  clauses  were  eliminated  from  important  wage  agreements  in  rail¬ 
roads  and  in  electrical  manufacturing,  and  were  narrowly  limited  in  their 
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operation  in  the  steel  and  related  industries.  During  the  year,  the  number 
of  workers  covered  by  labor  agreements  containing  such  clauses  was  reduced 
from  4  million  to  less  than  2.8  million. 

In  the  construction  trades,  about  85  percent  of  union  wage  scales  were 
increased  in  1960,  a  slightly  smaller  proportion  than  during  the  preceding 
three  years.  The  average  increase  for  all  scales  was  about  14  cents  jier 
hour,  compared  with  16  cents  in  1959  and  15  cents  in  1958  and  in  1957- 

Labor  disputes  were  infrequent  and  generally  of  short  duration  in  1%0. 
Both  the  number  of  employees  involved  in  work  stoppages  and  the  number 
of  man-days  of  idleness  were  very  low,  judged  by  the  record  of  the  years 
since  World  War  II.  There  was  evidence  of  increasing  recognition  of 
the  need  for  constructive  study  and  resolution  of  the  serious  economic  issues 
being  raised  in  negotiations  by  rapid  technological  change  and  by  com¬ 
petitive  pressures.  In  the  railroad  industry,  the  long-standing  and  complex 
dispute  over  changes  in  working  rules  was  referred,  by  agreement  of  the 
parties,  to  a  Presidential  commission  for  study,  recommendations,  and 
mediatory  assistance  in  the  resolution  of  the  issues.  The  commission’s 
study  and  recommendations,  which  will  not  be  binding  upon  the  parties, 
are  to  be  completed  by  December  1,  1961.  Study  groups  and  committees 
were  also  established  in  the  steel  and  construction  industries  and  by  national 
labor  and  business  groups. 
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II.  Agriculture 

Agriculture  in  the  United  States  consists  of  two  parts  that  are  becoming 
more  and  more  distinct:  (1)  commercial  farm  enterprises  and  (2)  non¬ 
commercial  holdings,  many  of  which  are  little  more  than  farm  living  units. 
Each  is  composed  of  numerous  types.  Commercial  farms  vary  in  area  under 
operation  from  small  vegetable  farms  to  very  large  western  cattle  ranches; 
noncommercial  units  comprise  backyard  cow-and-garden  fanns,  farms  of 
retired  and  semiretired  people,  part-time  farms,  and  others. 

The  distinctions  between  the  two  broad  parts  are  real  and  meaningful 
for  any  attempt  at  weighing  the  economic  and  social  problems  of  agriculture. 
Commercial  and  noncommercial  agriculture  differ  in  economic  status,  in  the 
nature  of  their  problems,  and  in  the  trends  they  exhibit.  Commercial  farms 
outnumber  the  noncommercial  holdings  in  a  ratio  of  almost  two  to  one; 
the  two  groups  together  total  roughly  3.7  million  units,  most  of  them  family 
operated. 

Commercial  agriculture  produces  more  than  nine-tenths  of  all  farm 
output,  earns  the  major  part  of  all  net  farm  income,  and  holds  most  of 
agriculture’s  proprietary  as.sets.  Aggregate  statistical  measures,  which  sel¬ 
dom  distinguish  between  commercial  and  noncommercial  agriculture,  must 
therefore  be  interpreted  as  pertaining  chiefly  to  the  commercial  portion. 
Because  of  the  differences  in  the  economic  performance  of  the  two  types 
of  farms  and  their  changing  relative  numbers,  a  conversion  of  aggregate 
totals  into  averages  per  farm  tends  to  be  misleading. 

Since  commercial  agriculture  contributes  so  much  of  all  market  supplies 
of  farm  products  and  absorbs  even  more  of  the  capital  resources  used,  its 
problems  are  essentially  those  of  commodity  markets.  National  concern 
with  adjustment  problems  of  underdeveloped  and  underemployed  human 
resources  in  agriculture  is  associated  with  low  income  farms — those  in 
noncommercial  agriculture  and  the  smallest-sized  fringe  of  commercial 
agriculture. 

Production  and  Income  in  1960 

The  commercial  part  of  agriculture  accounted  for  the  rapid  expansion 
in  farm  output  during  the  last  few  years  and  for  the  record  high  production 
in  1960 — a  record  attained  despite  the  reduction  of  the  planted  acreage, 
brought  about  chiefly  by  the  Conservation  Reserv'e  Program,  to  the  smallest 
area  since  1916.  While  the  index  of  livestock  production  dropped  1  point, 
to  129  (1947-49=100),  the  index  of  crop  production  rose  to  a  new  high 
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of  122  and  caused  a  rise  of  3  points,  to  129,  in  the  all-products  index 
(Table  B-7). 


Table  B-7. — Farm  production,  prices,  assets,  and  liabilities:  Selected  data,  1953,  1956,  and 

1958-60 


Item 

1953 

1956 

1958 

1  1959 

1  1960  > 

Millions  of  acres 

Planted  acreage,  59  crops . 

300 

1  345 

1  330 

335 

329 

Index,  1947-49-100 

Output . 

109 

114 

124 

126 

129 

Crops . 

103 

106 

118 

117 

122 

LlvMtock . 

114 

122 

124 

130 

129 

Inputs . . . 

103 

102 

101 

103 

103 

Labor . 

83 

72 

66 

66 

63 

Real  estate . 

105 

105 

106 

107 

106 

All  other . 

124 

133 

137 

143 

145 

Index,  1910-14-100 

Prices  received  by  farmers . 

255 

230 

1 

2A0 

240 

238 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  (all  Items,  Interest,  taxes,  and  wage 

rates) . . . 

277 

278 

293 

297 

299 

Family  living  Items . 

269 

274 

287 

288 

290 

Production  Items . 

256 

250 

264 

AUO 

264 

Interest . 

117 

150 

176 

194 

213 

Taxes  (real  estate) . 

365 

421 

470 

496 

536 

Wage  rates . 

513 

536 

574 

612 

631 

Billions  of  dollars 

Income  of  farm  population  from  all  sources  • . 

21.1 

20. 1 

22.2 

20.4 

20.7 

Gross  form  Income . 

35.3 

34.6 

38.2 

37.5 

37.9 

Production  expenses . 

21.4 

22  6 

25.2 

26.2 

26.3 

Realised  net  farm  Income . 

13.9 

12.0 

13.0 

11.3 

11.6 

Balance  sheet  of  agriculture:  > 

Assets . 

159.  7 

176.3 

202.3 

203.6 

199.3 

Real  estate . 

94  7 

109.5 

125. 1 

129. 1 

125.0 

Other . 

6o.0 

66.8 

77.2 

74.5 

74.3 

'“'-...Liabilities . 

17.  1 

19.5 

23.3 

24  3 

25.7 

PrdprtelOk-s’  equities . 

142.6 

156.8 

179.0 

179.3 

173  6 

>  Preliminary. 

*  Includes  farm  wages  received  by  farm  resident  workers,  net  change  in  farm  inventories,  and  all  Income 
received  from  nonfarm  sources. 

*  As  of  December  31. 

Source;  Department  of  Agriculture. 


During  the  course  of  the  year  there  was  relative  improvement  in  agricul¬ 
tural  prices  and  incomes.  Both  had  declined  late  in  1959  to  their  lowest 
points  in  several  years;  by  December  1959,  the  index  of  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  all  commodities  had  fallen  to  230  (1910-14=100),  from  244 
in  the  first  quarter  of  that  year.  The  same  factors  responsible  for  that 
decline,  principally  a  cyclical  change  in  output  of  poultry  products  and  hogs, 
were  also  responsible  for  the  rise.  As  production  of  both  decreased  in 
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early  1960  their  prices  improved,  lending  strength  to  the  average  of  all¬ 
product  prices;  by  April  the  price  index  had  risen  to  242.  Small  declines 
after  April  were  followed  by  a  new  recovery,  and  the  index  in  December 
was  again  242. 

Price  advances  underpinned  a  rise  in  gross  income  in  agriculture  to 
an  appreciably  higher  level  in  the  second  quarter  of  1960  than  in  the 
second  half  of  1959  and  6rst  quarter  of  1960.  The  increased  income  of 
the  second  quarter  was  sustained  later  by  the  harvest  of  large  crops  of  price- 
supported  grains.  The  movement  of  wheat  into  Conunodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  loans  in  the  fall  of  1960  was  greater  than  a  year  earlier,  and  the 
loan  advances  were  an  addition  to  gross  income.  For  the  entire  year, 
gross  farm  income  exceeded  the  $37.5  billion  of  1959  by  $0.4  billion, 
according  to  preliminary  data. 

Production  expenses  in  1960  were  about  the  same  as  in  1959.  Their 
near-stability  ended  a  steady  and  marked  4-year  rise,  and  was  due  largely 
to  lower  prices  for  feed  and  feeder  livestock.  Prices  of  most  commodities 
bought  from  nonfarm  sources  were  as  high  as  in  1959,  or  slightly  higher,  and 
interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates  increased  substantially. 

As  gross  income  was  up  and  expenses  of  production  were  almost  un¬ 
changed,  realized  net  income  of  farm  operators  from  farming  increased  a 
little — from  $11.3  billion  in  1959  to  $11.6  billion  (preliminary)  in  1960. 
Income  received  from  nonfarm  sources,  which  has  increased  to  about  a 
third  of  the  total  income  of  the  farm  population,  was  up  slightly  in  1960, 
to  a  new  record  of  $6.9  billion.  Total  net  income  received  by  the  farm 
population  from  all  sources,  which  also  includes  the  $1.8  billion  of  farm 
wages  received  by  workers  who  live  on  farms  and  the  net  change  in  value 
of  farm  inventories,  rose  to  $20.7  billion,  from  $20.4  billion  in  1959. 

The  previous  uptrend  in  values  of  farm  land  came  to  a  halt  during  1960. 
As  a  consequence,  total  assets  in  agriculture  were  reduced  by  2  percent  during 
the  year,  to  $199  billion  on  December  31,  1960.  Several  of  the  factors  that 
had  sustained  the  previous  uptrend  in  land  values  had  run  their  course,  as 
values  reached  or  exceeded  a  historical  ratio  to  current  income.  Moreover, 
rising  taxes  on  the  increased  capital  value,  and  higher  interest  charges  on 
new  mortgages,  contributed  to  the  downturn  in  values.  Farm  debts  con¬ 
tinued  to  rise  slowly  during  1960;  yet  at  $25.7  billion  on  December  31,  they 
were  only  1 3  percent  of  assets. 

Current  indebtedness  in  agriculture  appears  especially  small  in  relation 
to  the  very  sizable  rise  in  the  value  of  assets  that  has  taken  place  during  the 
last  20-25  years.  Since  1940,  for  instance,  assets  in  agriculture  have  in¬ 
creased  three  times,  or  by  $146  billion.  While  these  values  include  farm 
assets  held  by  nonfarm  landlords,  the  larger  part  of  the  rise  has  accrued  to 
operators  of  commercial  farms.  Capital  gains  have  been  one  of  the  major 
elements  of  hnancial  strength  of  commercial  agriculture  during  the  last 
quarter  century. 


Net  Income  of  Selected  Commercial  Farm  Types 


Although  reported  data  on  total  farm  income  unfortunately  do  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  commercial  and  noncommercial  agriculture,  statistical 
series  have  been  developed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  describe 
trends  in  organization  and  income  on  typical  commercial  family-operated 
farms  of  32  selected  types.  Preliminary  data  presented  in  Table  B-8  for 


Table  B— 8. — Net  farm  income  of  selected  types  of  commercial  family-operated  farms,  1953, 

1956,  and  1958-60 

I  Dollars  per  farm] 


Type  of  farm 

1953 

1950 

1958 

1959 

19001 

Wheat  farms.  Southern  Plains . . . 

S,  423 
5,324 
6,0«7 

3,708 

5,728 

5,170 

9,033 

11,439 

Cattle  ranches.  Intermountain  Region . 

12,327 

9,044 

Hog-dalry  farms.  Corn  Belt  _ 1 . . . 

7, 453 

0,003 

5,338 

Wheat-small  grain-livestock  farms.  Northern  Plains . 

3, 758 
3,175 

6,970 

6,445 

2,876 

4,684 

Dairy  farms.  Central  Northeast.  .1 . 

3, 824 

4,337 

4,304 

4,208 

Tobaooo-eotton  farms.  Coastal  Plains,  North  Carolina . 

3,240 

3,074 

2,743 

3,394 

2,718 

3,290 

Peanut-cotton  farms.  Southern  Coastal  Plains . . . 

2,000 

3,407 

2,437 

2,837 

Cotton  farms,'Black  Prairie,  Teias . 

3,530 

899 

3,035 

2,483 

2,110 

I  Preliminary. 

Non.— Figures  In  this  table  were  computed  by  applying  reported  prices  to  data  on  the  organization  of 
typical  farms. 

Source:  Department  of  Agricultiue. 

eight  of  these  typies  illustrate  the  wide  variation  between  different  typies  of 
farming — both  in  size  of  income  and  in  fluctuations  in  income  from  year 
to  year.  In  1960^  for  instance,  net  farm  income  for  half  of  the  eight  types 
was  hi^er  than  in  1959;  for  the  other  half,  it  was  lower.  Bumper  crops 
of  wheat  in  1%0  which  sold  at  or  near  support  prices  boosted  the  income 
of  wheat  farms.  A  moderate  cyclical  decline  in  the  price  of  cattle  reduced 
the  income  of  cattle  ranches  from  the  very  favorable  level  of  the  preceding 
two  years.  Recovery  in  prices  of  hogs  during  1%0  did  not  fully  restore 
the  previous  year’s  income  to  hog-dairy  farms  of  the  Com  Belt.  Dairy  farms 
of  the  Northeast  apparently  experienced  a  small  decline  in  income.  The 
stability  of  dairy  incomes  in  the  Northeast,  in  comparison  with  the  sharp 
variability  for  some  other  types  of  farm  income,  is  brought  out  by  the  data  in 
Table  B-8. 

It  should  be  noted  that  net  farm  income  as  reported  in  Table  B-8  includes 
returns  on  both  capital  and  family  labor.  Large  differences  between  farm 
types  in  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  as  well  as  in  the  amount  of  family 
labor  utilized,  account  for  a  part  of  the  differences  in  the  amount  of  net 
income. 

Increasing  Importance  of  Commercial  Farms 

The  proportion  of  all  farms  that  are  operating  on  a  commercial  scale, 
and  the  share  of  such  farms  in  the  national  output  of  farm  products,  are 
increasing.  Also,  commercial  farms  arc  employing  an  increasing  percen¬ 
tage  of  all  persons  engaged  in  agriculture.  Hence  commercial  farming 
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represents  a  growing  part  of  United  States  agriculture  as  a  whole.  In 
1959,  the  Census  of  Agriculture  reported  that  about  2.1  million  commercial 
farms  had  sales  of  $2,500  or  more.  This  number  was  almost  the  same  as  in 
1950  and  1954,  and  was  56  percent  of  all  farms  reported  in  1959.  Com¬ 
parisons  of  this  relative  proportion  with  earlier  censuses  are  compli¬ 
cated  by  a  new  definition  of  a  farm  introduced  in  the  1959  Census.  In 
that  year,  approximately  232,000  units  then  in  existence  which  would  have 
been  counted  as  farms  according  to  the  1954  definition  were  excluded  by 
the  more  restrictive  new  definition.  If,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  the  1954 
definition  is  applied  to  the  1959  Census,  commercial  farms  with  sales  of 
$2,500  or  more  would  have  constituted  52.5  percent  of  all  farms  in  1959,  a 
gain  of  14  p>ercent  from  1950  (Table  B-9) . 


Table  B-9. — Number  of  farms,  by  economic  class,  1950,  1954,  and  1959 


Economic  class 

Number  of  farms 

Percent  of  total  farms 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
in  num¬ 
ber  of 
farms, 
1050  to 
1050  ■* 

1054  definition 

19.59 
(new 
defini¬ 
tion)  ' 

1050 
(new 
defini¬ 
tion)  ' 

1050 

1954 

1050  • 

19.50  > 

Thousands 

Percent 

Total  farms . 

5,382 

4,782 

3.036 

«3,704 

100.0 

100.0 

-26.9 

Sales  $2,500  and  over  (com- 

mercial) . 

2,087 

2.t01 

2,065 

2,065 

38.8 

52.5 

.55.8 

-1. 1 

Sales  $2,500  to  $4, 900 . 

882 

811 

617 

617 

16.4 

15.7 

16.7 

-30.0 

Sales  $5,000  to  $9,900 . 

721 

707 

654 

654 

13.4 

16.6 

17.7 

-9.3 

Sales  $10,000  and  over.... 

484 

583 

794 

794 

9.0 

20.2 

21.4 

64.0 

Sales  less  than  $2,500 . 

3,206 

2,681 

1,871 

•  1,630 

61.2 

47.5 

44.2 

-43.2 

Commercial . 

1,810 

1,226 

(«) 

*348 

30. 1 

(‘) 

0.4 

(‘) 

Noncommercial . 

1,676 

1,455 

(‘) 

*  1.291 

31.1 

(‘) 

34.8 

(*) 

Part-time . 

(*) 

(*) 

(9 

883 

(*) 

(*) 

23.8 

(*) 

Part-retirement . 

(‘) 

(«) 

(‘) 

405 

(«) 

(*) 

10.0 

(*) 

Miscellaneous . 

(*) 

(‘) 

(*) 

3 

(*) 

(‘) 

.1 

(*) 

'  Preliminary. 

'  Based  on  1054  definition. 

'  Not  comparable  with  data  for  1050  and  1054. 

*  Not  available. 

Note.— The  number  of  farms  in  this  table  is  as  reported  in  the  Census  of  Apiculture.  The  total  Is  smaller 
than  that  estimated  annually  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (Table  C-70)  because  of  adjustments  for 
underenumeration. 

Sources;  Department  of  Commerce  and  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Moreover,  within  the  2. 1  million  commercial  farms  having  sales  of  $2,500 
or  more,  those  with  sales  of  $10,000  or  more  have  increased  as  those  with 
sales  of  less  than  $10,000  have  decreased.  In  1959,  800,000  farms  were  in 
the  larger  category — 64  percent  more  than  in  1950.  Those  with  sales  of 
$2,500-$5,000  decreased  by  30  percent,  and  those  in  the  $5,000-$  10,000 
class  decreased  by  9  percent. 

Above-average  growing  conditions  during  1959  contributed  somewhat 
to  the  increased  number  of  farms  achieving  a  higher  sales  volume. 
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Although  expenses  of  production  have  been  rising  gradually,  so  that  gross 
sales  are  not  an  exact  measure  of  relative  net  income,  it  nevertheless  seems 
likely  that  more  and  more  commercial  farms  have  succeeded  in  increasing 
their  business  to  a  volume  that  improves  the  chances  of  returning  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  net  income  to  the  farm  family.  The  10-year  increase  of  almost  two- 
thirds  in  the  number  of  farms  having  sales  of  $10,000  or  more  is  evidence 
that  this  is  true. 

All  these  data  apply  to  commercial  farms  selling  farm  products  valued 
at  $2,500  or  more  during  the  Census  year.  They  omit  those  farms  selling 
less  than  $2,500  of  products  that  are  technically  classed  as  commercial  owing 
to  lack  of  any  other  sizable  income.  This  classification  of  farms  was  chosen 
both  because  farms  selling  less  than  $2,500  of  products  are  clearly  inade¬ 
quate  as  sources  of  farm  income,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  statistical  com¬ 
parisons  between  Censuses. 

Decrease  in  Number  of  Small  Farms 

According  to  the  Census  of  1959,  there  were  1,639,000  farms  in  the 
United  States  which  sold  less  than  $2,500  worth  of  farm  products.  This 
number  included  348,000  so-called  “midget”  commercial  farms — those  for 
which  the  small  volume  of  sales  of  farm  products  nevertheless  was  the 
primary  source  of  family  income.  It  also  included  883,000  part-time  and 
405,000  part-retirement  farms.  The  total  of  1,639,000  was  44  percent  of 
all  farms,  as  enumerated  according  to  the  new  definition. 

All  the  farms  omitted  in  the  1959  Census  because  of  a  more  restrictive 
definition  were  small  farms — those  with  less  than  $2,500  of  sales.  When 
these  omissions  are  added,  in  order  to  make  comparisons  with  data  of  earlier 
Censuses,  the  number  of  small  farms  becomes  1.9  million,  a  substantial 
reduction  from  the  2.7  million  of  1954  and  3.3  million  of  1950  (Table  B-9) . 

These  reductions  in  numbers  of  small  farms  doubtless  reflect  some 
amelioration  of  the  problem  of  low-income  farms.  Progress  has  been  made 
in  either  enlarging  the  production  resources  on  small  farms,  or  in  sup¬ 
plementing  the  farm  income  from  sources  off  the  farm.  Yet  also  evident 
in  recent  trends  is  a  gradual  disappearance  of  units  that  have  qualified  as 
farms  only  by  virtue  of  sideline  “backyard”  farming,  a  time-consuming 
occupation  yielding  minimum  returns  to  labor. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Conservation  Reserve  has  probably  shifted  a  num¬ 
ber  of  farms  of  sizable  acreage  into  the  small-farms  category,  because  of  the 
small  value  of  products  now  sold  from  their  idled  acreage. 

Decline  in  Total  Number  of  Farms 

The  total  number  of  all  farms  reported  in  the  1959  Census,  according 
to  preliminary  data,  was  3.7  million.  By  use  of  the  same  definition  as  in 
1954,  the  number  in  1959  would  have  been  reported  as  3.9  million,  com¬ 
pared  with  4.8  million  in  1954  and  5.4  million  in  1950  (Table  B-9). 
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This  10-year  decrease  amounts  to  no  less  than  27  percent,  and  occurred,  as 
noted  above,  exclusively  in  small  farms — those  selling  less  than  $2,500  worth 
of  farm  products  per  year.  While  a  later  revision  of  these  Census  data  may 
increase  the  reported  number  of  farms  slightly,  owing  particularly  to  the 
inclusion  of  idled  Conservation  Reserve  farms,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  basic 
changes  as  shown  will  be  affected  significantly. 

Increase  in  Acreage  and  Assets  of  Farms 

Year  by  year,  commercial  agriculture  has  become  an  increasingly  tech¬ 
nical  enterprise  demanding  a  high  degree  of  managerial  skill  and  requiring 
a  larger  acreage  and  investment  base.  Not  only  does  the  inventory  of 
farm  equipment  and  machinery  on  a  typical  farm  now  make  it  possible  for 
each  farmer  to  till  more  acres,  but  the  accompanying  heavy  capital  invest¬ 
ment  makes  a  larger  acreage  mandatory  if  efficiency  in  operation  is  to  be 
achieved.  The  modem  commercial  farm  uses  capital  in  the  same  manner — 
and  in  larger  amount  per  person  employed — as  do  nonfarm  manufacturing 
enterprises. 

Between  1950  and  1959,  the  number  of  farms  in  every  size  class  below  500 
acres  decreased  (Table  B-10).  The  percentage  reductions  were  greatest 
for  the  smaller  farms;  the  number  having  50-99  acres  was  reduced  by  37 
percent,  and  the  100-139  acre  group  by  32  percent.  Farms  above  500  acres 
in  size  increased  in  number — to  336,000  in  1959  from  303,000  in  1950. 

The  quantity  of  assets  other  than  land  used  in  agriculture  has  risen 
substantially — generally  faster  than  have  land  assets.  From  1940  to  1960, 


Table  B-10. — /dumber  oj  Jarms,  by  acreage  groups,  1950,  1954,  and  1959 


Number  of  farms 

Percentage  change  • 

Size  in  acres 

1954  definition 

1959  (new 
defini- 

1950  to 

1954  to 

1950 

1954 

1959  ■ 

tion)  > 

1959  > 

1959  1 

Thousands 

Total  farms . 

5,382 

4, 782 

3,936 

3,704 

-27 

-18 

0-10 . 

485 

484 

(») 

241 

{•) 

(•) 

1(M9 . 

1, 478 

1,213 

(») 

811 

(») 

(•) 

.50-99 . 

1,048 

864 

658 

658 

-37 

-24 

100-139 . 

579 

491 

394 

394 

-32 

-20 

140-179 . 

523 

462 

378 

378 

-28 

-18 

180-219 . 

275 

257 

226 

226 

-18 

-12 

220-259 . 

212 

206 

189 

189 

-11 

-8 

260-499 . 

478 

482 

471 

471 

-1 

-2 

500-999 . 

182 

192 

200 

200 

11 

4 

1,000  and  over . 

121 

130 

136 

136 

12 

5 

>  Preliminary. 

*  Based  on  I9M  definition. 

•  Not  available. 


Note.— The  number  of  farms  in  this  table  is  as  reported  in  the  Census  of  .\frrlctilture.  The  total  is 
smaller  than  that  estimated  annually  by  the  Department  of  .\griculture  (Table  C-70)  because  of  adjust¬ 
ments  for  undei  enumeration. 

Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding.  Virtually  all  the  farms  excluded  from 
the  1959  Census  (new  definition)  because  of  more  restrictive  definition  were  smaller  than  50  acres  in  site. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce. 


when  improvements  on  land  raised  the  physical  real  estate  assets  in  agricul¬ 
ture  by  22  percent,  the  amount  of  machinery  employed  increased  by  151 
percent.  Although  livestock  inventories  increased  by  only  19  percent,  all 
other  assets  combined — primarily  crop  inventories  and  demand  deposits 
in  banks — increased  by  46  percent.  Total  production  assets  in  agriculture 
increased  by  30  percent  during  the  20-year  period.  These  are  estimated 
quantities,  valued  at  constant  ( 1947^9)  prices  (Table  B-1 1 ) . 


Table  B-11. — Production  assets  used  in  agriculture,  1940,  1950,  and  1900 


Kind  of  asset 

I»40 

1950 

1960 

Percentage  change 

1940  to 
1960 

1950  to 
1960 

Billions  of  dollars, 

1947-49  prices 

Total  production  assets . 

83.3 

95.9 

108.6 

30 

13 

Farm  real  estate . 

58.2 

63.4 

71.1 

22 

12 

Livestock . . . 

12.9 

13.  1 

15.4 

19 

18 

Machinery  and  motor  vehicles . 

4.1 

8.6 

10.3 

151 

20 

Other  • . 

8.1 

10.8 

11.8 

46 

9 

Dollars,  1947-49  prices 

Per  farm  • . 

13,118 

16.979 

23. 921 

82 

41 

Per  farm  worker . 

7, 347 

9, 625 

14,707 

100 

53 

•  Includes  crop  Inventories  held  for  livestock  feed  and  the  portion  of  demand  deposits  owned  hy  farmers 
estimated  as  being  held  to  meet  farm  production  costs. 

>  Based  on  number  of  farms  as  reported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  according  to  19M  Census 
definition.  (See  footnote  1,  Table  C-70.) 

Source;  Department  of  Agriculture. 

As  the  number  of  farms  has  decreased,  real  production  assets  per  farm 
have  increased  considerably.  Valued  in  constant  dollars,  assets  per  farm 
advanced  82  percent  between  1940  and  1960.  Assets  per  farm  worker 
increased  even  more:  their  average  doubled  during  the  20  years,  to  $14,700 
in  I960,  valued  in  1947-49  dollars.  Valued  in  1960  dollars,  farm  assets  per 
farm  worker  in  1960  averaged  $21,300,  considerably  more  than  the  average 
investment  of  $15,900  per  employee  in  manufacturing  in  the  same  year. 
Data  on  average  assets  per  farm  pertain  to  all  farms,  commercial  and  non¬ 
commercial,  as  reported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  according  to  the 
pre-1960  Census  dehnition  (see  Table  C-70) ;  they  doubtless  overstate  the 
rate  of  increase,  but  underreport  the  present  average  size,  of  assets  held  on 
commercial  farms  alone. 

Farmer  Cooperativ'es  in  Commercial  Agriculture 

Today’s  agriculture  in  all  its  complexity,  particularly  its  commercial 
part,  rests  on  three  kinds  of  supporting  services.  One  is  technical  and 
educational;  it  begins  with  public  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
including  vocational  training,  and  ends  with  the  broad  progran>s  of 
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research  and  education  carried  out  by  the  Land  Grant  Colleges,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Stations,  and  the  Federal-State  Extension  Service.  The 
second  is  the  assistance  provided  by  Government  in  fields  ranging  from 
aid  in  soil  conservation  to  regulation  of  markets  for  farm  products,  and  to 
certain  assistance  in  maintaining  prices  and  incomes  of  farmers. 

The  third  supporting  service,  one  also  essential  to  agriculture  of  the 
1950’s  and  1960’s,  is  self-provided  by  agriculture — the  joining  of  individual 
producers  in  many  types  of  cooperative  associations.  Farmer  cooperatives, 
designed  in  manifold  ways  for  a  multitude  of  purposes,  are  in  many  respects 
a  bridge  between  the  technological  and  management  demands  of  modem 
commercial  agriculture  and  its  decentralized,  small-unit,  family-farm  organ¬ 
izational  structure.  As  a  form  of  business  enterprise,  the  cooperative  asso¬ 
ciations  perform  for  agriculture  what  is  done  by  corporate  organization 
in  industry  and  commerce. 

Farmers  make  wide  use  of  cooperatives  in  obtaining  essential  services 
ranging  from  marketing  of  farm  products  to  purchasing  of  farm  supplies, 
and  including  organized  mortgage  and  production  credit,  electric  power, 
telephone  service,  medical  service,  insurance,  irrigation,  and  dairy  herd 
improvement.  In  1957-58  farmers  held  over  3.8  million  memberships  in 
6,102  marketing  cooperatives,  and  3.5  million  in  3,381  farm  supply  associa¬ 
tions.  The  1 3  banks  for  coofieratives,  in  which  farmers  are  developing  sub¬ 
stantial  ownership  equities,  served  cooperatives  with  farmer  memberships 
totaling  more  than  3.6  million.  Memberships  and  participants  in  rural 
electric  cooperatives  number  over  4.4  million  (Table  B-12) , 


Table  B— 12. — Farmers'  cooperative  associations  and  their  membership,  by  type  • 


Type 

Number  of 
associations 

Number  of 
members  or 
participants 
(thousands)  * 

9.716 

6.102 

3,381 

7,485 

3,878 
3. 543 

Miscellaneous  service . 

233 

64 

Federal  land  bank  associations.. . 

831 

374 

Production  credit  associations . . . 

494 

508 

13 

3,650 

550 

150 

908 

4, 420 

210 

405 

19 

66 

1.625 

3,000 

9.374 

138 

Dairy  herd  Improvement  associations... . 

1,509 

41 

47 

636 

>  Data  apply  to  dates  ranging  from  1057  to  1060,  except  that  mutual  irrigation  company  data  are  for  1050. 
*  Estimated. 

Source;  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Provisions  of  Federal  law  have  long  granted  farmer  cooperatives  certain 
exemptions  from  the  Federal  corporate  income  tax.  Under  legislation  en¬ 
acted  in  1951,  the  exemptions  were  narrowed  and  tightened.  To  qualify,  a 
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cooperative  must  be  fanner  owned  and  controlled,  must  do  virtually  all  of 
its  business  with  farmers  and  a  major  part  with  members,  and  must  meet 
several  other  criteria.  About  60  percent  of  all  cooperatives  currently  elect 
to  take  advantage  of  the  right  to  exemption. 

In  1957-58,  the  9,700  marketing,  farm  supply,  and  service  cooperatives 
did  an  aggregate  business  volume  of  $10.7  billion,  exclusive  of  intercoopera¬ 
tive  sales  (Table  B-13).  The  average  volume  of  a  little  over  $1  million 


Table  B-13. — business  volume  of  farmer  cooperative  associations  engaged  in  marketing, 
farm  supply,  and  related  services,  1957-58 


Farmer  cooperative 
assoclatlona  > 


Item 


Total  buslaees . 

Products  marketed  for  patrons . 

Dairy  products . 

Grain,  soybeans,  soybean  meal  and  oil. 

I  Iveetock  and  poultry . 

Fruits  and  vegetables . 

Cotton  and  cotton  products . 

All  other  products . 

Supplies  purchased  for  patrons . 

Feed . 

Fertiliser . 

Seed . 

Petroleum  products . . 

Building  materials . 

All  other . 

Receipts  for  services . 


Number 


9, 71# 

0,855 

1,771 

2,092 


018 

(«) 

7,339 

4,523 
4,222 
8,820 
2,784  I 
1,498  I 
(•) 

5,405 


Net  business 
(mlUlons  of 
dollars) 


10,098 

8,201 

2,913 

1,078 

1,044 

787 

418 

820 

2,185 

806 

283 

90 

552 

70 

870 

247 


>  Preliminary  data  as  developed  by  Farmer  Cooperative  Service. 

*  Not  available. 

Note.— Detail  does  not  add  to  totals  because  Individual  cooperatives  may  perform  multiple  services. 
Source:  Department  of  Agriculture. 


per  cooperative,  however,  masks  the  diversity  in  size  and  scope  of  individual 
associations;  whereas  some  are  small  and  localized,  others  are  large  nation¬ 
wide  federations.  It  is  estimated  that  for  each  of  more  than  80  percent  of 
all  cooperatives  the  annual  business  volume  is  less  than  $1  million.  Yet  for 
each  of  about  100  cooperatives  the  annual  business  exceeds  $20  million. 
A  number  of  the  larger  cooperatives  have  resulted  from  mergers  and 
consolidations.  Many  regional  or  national  federations  of  cooperatives  also 
have  been  established. 

Recently,  farmers  have  turned  to  cooperative  action  as  a  means  of  fore¬ 
stalling  loss  of  management  control  of  their  farming  through  vertical  integra¬ 
tion.  Vertical  integration  has  increased  in  some  sectors  of  agriculture,  such 
a*  the  production  of  commercial  broilers. 
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Farmers  have  also  found  cooperatives  helpful  in  connection  with  the 
adoption  of  marketing  agreements  under  agricultural  price  support  legisla¬ 
tion  and  the  operations  authorized  by  them. 

As  of  January  1,  1960,  farmers  had  slightly  over  $4  billion  invested  in 
marketing,  farm  supply,  telephone,  irrigation,  insurance,  and  rural  electric 
cooperatives,  cooperative  production  credit  associations,  and  the  Federal 
land  bank  system. 

Adjustment  of  Farm  Production  Through  the  Conservation 
Reserve  Program 

Programs  of  the  Federal  Government  to  support  prices  of  farm  products 
are  of  significance  chiefly  to  commercial  farmers.  Small  farmers  benefit  from 
them  only  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  produce  they  have  to  sell,  which 
invariably  is  small. 

Price-support  programs  have  been  accompanied  by  an  accumulation  of 
huge  stocks  of  wheat  and  com  and  smaller  quantities  of  cotton,  small  feed 
grains,  tobacco,  and  other  commodities  by  the  Federal  Government,  despite 
aggressive  efforts  to  make  food  available  in  distribution  programs  at  home 
and  in  both  distribution  and  sales  programs  abroad.  In  an  effort  to  relieve 
the  condition  resulting  from  surpluses  and  the  accumulation  of  stocks.  Soil 
Bank  programs  were  introduced  beginning  in  1956.  About  12.2  million 
acres  of  cropland  were  placed  in  the  Acreage  Reserve  of  that  year.  Partici¬ 
pation  increased  to  21  million  in  1957,  then  declined  to  17  million  in  1958, 
the  final  year  of  the  program  (Table  B-14) . 

The  Acreage  Reserve  applied  only  to  crops  subject  to  acreage  allotments, 
and  only  those  farmers  who  complied  with  allotments  were  eligible  to  par¬ 
ticipate.  The  Conservation  Reserve  was  originally  a  supplement  to  the 
Acreage  Reserve,  and  later  supplanted  it.  The  Conservation  Reserve  is 
not  confined  to  allotment  crops;  all  cropland  is  eligible.  In  recent  years 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  obtaining  participation  by  entire  farms.  The 
leased  land  must  be  protected  by  adequate  conservation  practices,  for  which 
cost-sharing  payments  arc  made  available  under  specified  conditions. 
Participation  increased  to  28.7  million  acres  on  306,000  farms  in  1960. 
The  average  rental  per  acre  was  $11.85.  Obligations  for  payments  for 
both  rental  and  cost-sharing  practices  were  $368  million  in  1960. 

Since  the  Congress  did  not  authorize  any  further  increase,  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Reserve  in  1961  will  be  confined  to  land  already  under  contract.  Be¬ 
cause  only  about  100,000  acres  of  contracts  are  due  to  expire,  28.6  million 
acres  will  remain  under  Reserve.  In  the  absence  of  new  authority,  the 
Reserve  acreage  would  decline  slowly  until  1963,  and  more  rapidly  thereafter 
(Table  B-15). 
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In  1960  a  total  of  17  million  acres  of  land  that  would  otherwise  have 
grown  wheat,  com,  and  small  feed  grains  were  removed  from  production 
by  the  Conservation  Reserve  contracts.  This  amounted  to  only  9  percent 
of  the  combined  acreage  of  the  three  crops.  Since  the  quality  of  land 


Table  B-14. — Aatage  Reserve  and  Conservation  Reserve  Programs,  1956-60 


Item 

Acreage  Rc.serve 
Program 

Conservation  Reserve  Program 

1956 

1057 

1958 

1956 

1957 

1958 

19.59 

106f 

Thousamis 

N'umlier  of  contracts . 

548 

914 

1.049 

16 

80 

126 

246 

306 

Millions  of  acres 

Cropland  acreage  in  the  reserve . 

12.2 

21.4 

17.2 

1  4 

6.4 

9.9 

22.4 

28.7 

Whole  farms . 

(11 

■11 

7.5 

14.8 

20.4 

Part  fartrs . 

12.2 

21.4 

17.2 

(') 

2.4 

T.6 

8  3 

Cropland  acreage  Idled  -  • 

mk 

Wheat . 

12.8 

5.3 

(') 

8 

2.3 

3  2 

Corn . 

5.2 

6.7 

(«) 

1.5 

3.5 

4.6 

(') 

5.0 

7.9 

9.  4 

Rice . 

(») 

.2 

nnnQi 

(') 

(>) 

(•) 

(») 

(*) 

Cotton . 

1. 1 

3.0 

(') 

.1 

.2 

.5 

.7 

Tobacco . 

(•) 

.1 

.1 

(') 

(•) 

(•) 

(•1 

(•1 

.511  other  crops  ♦ . 

(') 

1.7 

2.8 

8.7 

11.4 

Millions  of  dollars 

Obligated  payments . 

260 

614 

696 

23 

100 

118 

360 

368 

Rental . 

260 

614 

696 

12 

.57 

87 

2.59 

339 

Cost-sharing  in  coaservatlon 

practices  • . 

. 

11 

43 

31 

101 

29 

•  Not  aviillaMe. 

•  Acreaffp  of  crop  allotments  idled  under  Acreage  Reserve-,  estimated  acreage  under  Conservation  Reserve. 
Total  acreage  for  Conservation  Reserve  exceeds  Reserve  acreage  due  to  double  cropping  and  other  multiple 
uses. 

•  Less  than  50,000  acres. 

‘  Includes  acreage  that  had  Intermittently  been  idle,  fallow,  or  a  failure. 

•  Payments  obligated  for  any  year  will  be  distiibuted  during  sewral  years. 

.Source;  nepartmeut  of  Agriculture. 


Table  B-15. — Conservation  Reserve  Program  acreage  under  contracts  for  future  years,  1961-69 


Year 


1H61, 

1982 

1903 

1984 


\creage 
(millions 
of  acres) 


28.6 

26.4 

25.2 

17.6 


1005. 

1906. 

1967. 

1968 

!969. 


14.0 

13.4 

11.5 
10. 1 
3  6 


Vote.  —Data  are  for  contracts  In  force  December  31,  1960. 
•Source:  I>eparttrent  of  Agriculture. 


under  Conservation  Reserve  lease  was  somewhat  below  average,  the  actual 
adjustment  achieved  in  output  was  less  than  9  percent. 

Changes  in  Low-Income  Farms 

On  the  1.6  million  small  farms  reported  in  the  1959  Census  (Table  B-9) , 
the  income  earned  from  farming  alone  is  low  by  any  standard.  Persons 
living  on  those  farms  can  be  divided  into  three  groups:  ( 1)  those  of  work¬ 
ing  age  who  receive  an  income  from  nonfarm  sources  that  is  satisfactory, 
either  of  itself  or  when  combined  with  the  net  income  earned  on  the  farm ; 
(2)  those  past  working  age  whose  income  status  depends  in  large  measure 
on  retirement  income  available  to  them,  derived  from  social  security, 
private  retirement  plans,  or  private  investments;  and  (3)  those  of  working 
age  who  depiend  principally  for  their  income  on  the  operation  of  units  with 
very  small  economic  resources. 

This  third  group  faces  more  serious  economic  problems  than  do  the 
other  two,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  national  economy  it  represents 
a  pool  of  human  resources  that  is  partially  wasted.  This  group  is  a  prin¬ 
cipal  focus  of  the  Rural  Development  Program.  Since  1955  that  program 
has  coordinated  and  directed  the  efforts  of  various  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government,  in  coojjeration  with  State  and  local  organiza¬ 
tions,  toward  rural  betterment.  In  addition  to  five  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  Small  Business  Administration  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  active  in  assisting  development  of  low-income  areas. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Rural  Development  Program  is  to  build  up 
local  economic  resources  of  low-income  areas  and  to  provide  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  rural  people.  In  some  low-income  areas  where  local  resources 
are  inadequate  or  have  not  been  developed  sufficiently  to  alleviate  serious 
underemployment  or  unemployment,  regional  decreases  in  population  are 
caking  place.  The  1960  Census  of  Population  shows  that  within  the  na¬ 
tional  pattern  of  geographic  shifts  in  distribution  of  the  population,  resulting 
primarily  from  internal  migration,  a  number  of  localities  previously  desig¬ 
nated  as  low  income  have  increased  their  population  in  the  last  decade, 
some  at  more  than  the  national  average  rate,  others  at  less  than  the  national 
rate.  Usually  these  increases  reflected  new  opportunities  that  developed 
for  local  employment.  In  other  low-income  localities  the  resident  popu¬ 
lation  remained  constant  or  declined. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  and  Piedmont  regions  were  the  main  ones  with  above- 
average  population  gains.  There,  vigorous  industrial  development  or  ex¬ 
panded  military  installations  contributed  to  growing  local  employment. 
Regions  in  which  the  population  decreased  were  primarily  those  of  the 
upper  Appalachian  and  the  South  Central  areas  extending  from  eastern 
Oklahoma  and  Texas  to  Mississippi. 

The  decade  of  the  1950’s  lowered,  in  general,  the  population  density  in 
the  rural  low-income  areas  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  As  indicated 
by  Table  B-16,  the  total  population  of  the  Nation  increased  by  18.4  per- 
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Table  B-16. — Total  population  and  population  in  low-income  farming  areas,  1950  and  1960 


Population  > 

Percentage  change 
1080  to  1060  * 

Area  claralflcatlon 

Total 

Nonmetropolltan 

Total 

Xon- 

metro- 

polltan 

lOM 

IMO 

1080 

m 

Millions  of  persons 

Total  population . 

180.7 

178.8 

66.2 

72.6 

18.4 

0.7 

Low- Income  farming  area.^  • . 

34.8 

86.6 

20.8 

80.7 

8.2 

8.2 

By  Income: 

Moderately  low-income . 

13.8 

13.1 

10.7 

11.8 

6.4 

8.6 

Subetantlally  low-income . 

8.4 

0.2 

7.1 

7.6 

msxM 

7.8 

Seriously  low-income . 

14.2 

14.4 

11.0 

11.8 

1.8 

-1.8 

By  location: 

Appalachian  Mountain  and  border 

areas . 

12.1 

12.  1 

0.7 

0.8 

-.8 

-1.0 

Southern  Piedmont  and  Coastal 

Plains . . . 

0.6 

11  1 

8. 1 

0.0 

18.2 

11.8 

Routheutem  Hilly  areas . 

8.4 

8.4 

8.2 

8  1 

-.6 

-8.0 

Mississippi  Delta . 

2.8 

2.4 

2.2 

2.2 

8.7 

1.8 

Sandy  Coastal  Plains  * . 

2.2 

2.1 

2.2 

2. 1 

-6.8 

-6.8 

Osark-Ouachlta  Mountains  and  border. 

1.0 

1.0 

1.7 

1.6 

-2.1 

-8.0 

Xorthem  Lake  States . 

1.8 

2.0 

1.4 

1.6 

0.0 

8.4 

N'orthwestem  N'ew  Mexico . 

.3 

.8 

8 

.8 

88.1 

88. 1 

Cascade  and  Rocky  Mountain  areas.. 

1.0 

1.2 

1.0 

1.2 

16.7 

16.7 

>  As  of  April  1. 

*  Based  on  actual  number  of  persons. 

*  For  description  of  areas,  see  Development  of  Atriculture’i  Human  Retource»—A  Report  on  Pronlemi 
of  Lov- Income  Farmere,  House  Document  N*o.  140,  R4th  Congress,  1st  Session. 

*  Plains  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

Note.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Sources-  Department  of  Commerce  and  Department  of  A  grlculture. 


cent  from  1950  to  1960,  while  the  increase  in  the  low-income  farming  areas 
was  only  5.2  percent.  In  the  areas  with  serious  social  and  economic  prob¬ 
lems,  the  increase  was  a  mere  1.3  percent.  The  nonmetropolitan  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  increased  by  9.7  percent,  but  in  all  low- 
income  farm  areas  it  increased  only  3.2  percent.  In  the  serious  problem 
areas,  the  nonmetropolitan  population  actually  decreased  by  1.3  percent. 
Data  in  Table  B-16  are  broad  totals  developed  for  areas  as  described  in 
a  special  report  prepared  for  the  84th  Congress,  published  in  1955. 

Of  the  low-income  areas  for  which  data  are  presented  in  Table  B-16, 
only  one,  that  surrounding  the  fast-growing  city  of  Albuquerque,  had  a 
total  population  growth  during  the  1950’s  that  exceeded  the  national  average 
rate. 

While  notable  improvement  made  it  possible  for  a  number  of  areas  to 
retain  their  local  population  during  the  1950-60  period  of  high  level  per¬ 
formance  of  the  economy,  there  is  still  a  problem  of  underemployment  in 
many  areas,  i.e.,  an  excessive  potential  supply  of  labor  and  a  need  for  more 
opportunities  for  employment,  particularly  off  the  farm. 
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III.  United  States  Foreign  Trade  and  Payments 

In  1960,  the  United  States  merchandise  trade  position  improved  sub¬ 
stantially.  This  improvement,  however,  was  largely  offset  by  increased 
outflows  of  short-term  capital,  mainly  in  response  to  more  attractive  interest 
rates  abroad.  The  over-all  balance  of  payments  thus  showed  a  sizable 
deficit  for  the  third  consecutive  year.  As  the  capital  outflow  accelerated 
during  the  year,  the  over-all  deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments  increased 
from  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  $2.6  billion  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1959  to  a  rate  of  $4.1  billion  in  the  third  quarter  of  1960  (Table  B-17). 

In  the  closing  months  of  the  year,  the  deficit — omitting  one  large  trans¬ 
fer  of  private  capital  for  direct  investment  abroad — appears,  on  the  basis 
of  incomplete  data,  to  have  diminished  somewhat.  The  surplus  on  goods 
and  services  rose  further.  The  outflows  of  liquid  capital,  which  were 


Table  B-17. — United  States  balance  of  payments,  1959-60 


[Billions  of  dollars,  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates] 


Payment  or  receipt 

1989 

1060 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Fourth 

quarter 

First 

Quarter 

Second 

quarter 

United  States  payments  • . 

28.1 

80.1 

29.8 

30.7 

31.8 

Merchandise  Imports. . . . 

14  4 

18.8 

13.2 

18.4 

14.9 

Services  and  military  expenditures . 

8.1 

8.4 

8.6 

8.7 

8.7 

Remittances  and  pensions.. . 

.7 

.8 

.8 

.9 

0 

Government  grants  and  related  capital 

HN 

outflows . 

2.8 

2  8 

2.8 

2.8 

United  States  private  and  nthei  Govern- 

i 

BH 

ment  capital  outflows . 

2.4 

•8.1 

2.6 

3.2 

2.8 

Bl 

4.6 

United  States  receipts  • . 

28.9 

34. 1 

28.8 

26.2 

27.3 

28  4 

28.8 

Merchandise  exports . 

1.V8 

18.8 

17  8 

18.  8 

18.4 

10.8 

7  ) 

7.0 

7.3 

7  8 

7.  8 

7.7 

7.8 

Repayments  on  U.S.  Government  loans.. 

1.2 

.8 

.6 

1.7 

.7 

.6 

.7 

Foreign  lone-term  Investments  In  United 

States . . 

.8 

8 

.6 

.8 

.7 

.6 

(♦) 

Errors  and  omissions,  net  receipts  or  pay- 

ments  (— )  . 

.« 

1  4 

-.3 

1.4 

-.1 

-.6 

-1. 1 

Total  (balanced  by  decline  in  United  States 

gold  holdings  and  Increase  In  recorded  liquid 

.riabllltles) . 

-8.0 

•-4.6 

-4.8 

-2.6 

-2.6 

-2.8 

i 

•  Preliminary. 

*  Transfers  of  military  aid  are  excluded  l>nih  from  exports  and  from  grants. 

•  Excludes  il.878  million  for  Increase  In  United  States  substiiption  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

*  Less  than  *80  uilllion 

.Note.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce 
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still  large  in  October,  the  time  of  the  speculative  flurry  on  the  London 
gold  market,  seem  to  have  fallen  off  following  the  reductions  in  short-term 
rates  in  several  European  countries  and  the  announcement  of  various 
measures  to  reduce  the  payments  deficit  which  confirmed  United  States 
determination  to  defend  the  dollar. 

The  increase  in  the  over-all  deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year  was  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  foreign  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  gold  from  the  United  States.  The  drop  in  the  United  States  gold 
stock  during  1960  amounted  to  $1.7  billion,  against  $2.3  billion  in  1958 
and  $1.1  billion  in  1959.  The  1960  reduction  was  moderated,  as  was  that 
of  1959,  by  the  sale  of  $300  million  of  gold  to  the  L’nited  States  by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  designed  to  enlarge  the  income  earnir^ 
assets  of  the  Fund.  Despite  its  decrease  during  the  year,  the  United  States 
gold  stock  of  $17^4  billion  at  the  end  of  1%0  was  almost  one-half  of  the 
total  held  by  all  countries  of  the  free  world. 

Improvement  in  Current  Account  Surplus 

The  surplus  of  United  States  transactions  on  goods  and  services  improved 
steadily  throughout  1960.  By  the  third  quarter  it  reached  a  seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rate  of  over  $4  billion,  a  shift  of  more  than  $5  billion 
from  the  sizable  deficit  recorded  in  the  second  quarter  of  1959.  The 
improvement  occurred  chiefly  in  the  merchandise  trade  account;  the 
combined  movement  in  service  transactions  remained  small.  Among  the 
service  receipts,  income  on  investments  increased  for  the  second  consecutive 
year,  following  a  small  decrease  in  1958.  On  the  payments  side,  military 
expenditures  abroad,  which  had  already  fallen  somewhat  in  1959,  declined 
slightly,  although  they  still  were  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  $3  billion. 
Payments  on  transportation  and  travel,  however,  continued  to  rise  rapidly. 

The  merchandise  trade  surplus  rose  to  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate 
of  more  than  $5  billion  by  the  third  quarter  of  1%0.  Except  during  the 
1956-57  period  of  the  Suez  crisis,  the  surplus  had  not  been  so  lai^e  since 
the  early  postwar  years,  when  Marshall  Plan  aid  swelled  exports.  For  1960 
as  a  whole,  it  probably  exceeded  $4.5  billion,  far  above  the  $0.9  billion 
of  1959. 

Exports  made  the  largest  contribution  to  the  improvement  in  the  trade 
surplus.  From  an  annual  rate  of  $15.3  billion  in  the  first  quarter  of  1959 
they  rose  to  an  annual  rate  of  $20.0  billion  in  the  third  quarter  of  1%0, 
and  continued  at  a  high  rate  in  the  fourth  quarter.  A  higher  export  level 
had  been  achieved  only  in  the  Suez-crisis  months  of  early  1957,  when  fuel 
exports  were  at  a  record  annual  rate,  about  $1.5  billion  above  that  for  1960. 
The  near  record  rate  of  exports  in  the  second  half  of  1960,  moreover,  was 
achieved  despite  weakness  in  tw’o  of  our  major  export  markets,  Canada 
and  Latin  America. 

The  year’s  upsurge  in  exjxirts  covered  a  broad  range  of  commodities,  but 
the  sharpiest  increases,  on  the  whole,  were  recorded  by  a  variety  of  crude 
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and  semimanufactured  materials  (Table  B-18).  Coal  was  an  exception, 
as  import  restrictions  on  coal  continued  to  prevail  in  several  countries  of 
Western  Europe.  The  advance  in  total  exports  was  the  result  of  a  com¬ 
bination  of  circumstances:  the  boom  in  business  activity  in  most  industrial 
countries  outside  of  North  America;  the  removal  of  many  foreign  import 
restrictions  on  United  States  goods;  an  increase  in  sales  of  surplus  farm 
products  for  foreign  currencies;  and,  finally,  some  improvement  in  our 
competitive  position  in  world  markets. 


Table  B-18. — United  States  merchandise  exports,  1956-fiO 
[Millions  of  dollars] 


Commmllty 

1956 

1957 

19.58 

January 

1959 

-October 

1960 

.Annual  rates 

Total  exjwrls,  excluding  “sijecial  category" . .  . . 

16.901 

18,868 

15.823 

15.  .502 

18,5.50 

Foodstuffs . 

2. 423 

2. 325 

2.223 

2,386 

2.586 

Oralns  and  preparations . 

1.342 

1, 370 

1.297 

1.418  1 

1,618 

Coal  and  related  products . 

746 

846 

.534 

397  1 

371 

Petroleum  and  pro<lucts . 

6.52 

872 

462  ! 

406 

434 

Cotton,  unmanufacture<l . 

729 

1.059  ! 

661  1 

342  i 

906 

Ollsee<ls  and  crude  vegetable  oils . 

3a5 

374 

270 

377 

428 

Rubber  and  manufactures . •_ . 

276 

300 

278  1 

319 

.382 

Wood,  pa()er,  and  pro<lucts . 

446 

482  1 

4.50 

499 

612 

Textile  semi-  and  flnlshe<l  manufactures .  . 

630 

667 

600 

611 

694 

Iron  and  steel-making  raw  materials . 

362 

432 

138 

184 

306 

Iron  and  steel-mlll  products . 

762 

993 

.563 

.390 

632 

■S’onferrous  metals . 

407 

440 

341 

;  280 

691 

Aluminum . 

47 

46 

47 

67 

175 

Copper  and  copper-ba.se  alloys . 

276 

304 

230 

137 

376 

Machinery . 

i  3,  .580 

4.005 

3.682 

3,661 

4.036 

Industrial  machinery . 

2. 152 

2.  .502 

2. 269 

2,198 

2,465 

Tractors,  parts,  and  acces-sorles . 

390  1 

.380 

311 

366 

394 

Automobiles,  parts,  and  accessories . 

1,359 

1.309 

1.087 

1, 146 

1.207 

Pa.ssenger  cars  and  chassis,  new . 

334 

301 

260 

221  1 

215 

Aircraft  and  encines . 

184 

267 

217 

1  133 

570 

Chemicals . 

1,239 

1.379 

1.343 

I  1.460 

1.672 

All  other,  Including  reexports . 

2.802 

3.118 

2. 975 

ion 

3.02:1 

.Vote.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  total.s  because  of  rounding. 
••Source:  Department  of  Commerce. 


In  addition,  increast's  from  1959  to  1960  in  exports  of  four  major  cate¬ 
gories  of  commodities  reflected  special  circumstances  that  had  depressed 
exploits  in  1959.  Exports  of  raw  cotton  in  1%0  were  substantially  larger 
than  in  1959,  when  foreign  purchasers  awaited  an  increase  in  the  United 
States  Government  export  subsidy  and  a  consequent  lowering  of  price. 
However,  the  heavy  volume  of  cotton  exports  in  1960  also  reflected  the 
boom  abroad.  Similarly,  aircraft  shipments,  which  had  droppied  in  1959 
as  deliveries  of  piston  aircraft  fell  and  production  of  jet  aircraft  was  not 
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fully  under  way,  mounted  rapidly  in  1960  as  a  result  of  an  unusual  backlog 
of  orders  for  jet  aircraft.  In  1959,  domestic  stockpiling  in  anticipation  of 
strikes  in  the  steel  and  copper  industries,  and  small  output  during  the  strikes, 
reduced  supplies  of  those  products  available  for  export  that  year;  in  1960, 
shipments  were  at  a  more  normal  level.  The  increase  in  steel  and  copper 
exports  in  1960  also  reflected  the  high  economic  activity  in  Western  Europe 
and  Japan,  although  these  exports  fell  off  somewhat  after  the  third  quarter, 
with  the  easing  in  demand  pressures  in  some  of  these  countries.  In  addition, 
the  rise  in  copper  exports  in  1960  was  in  part  a  byproduct  of  the  uncertainties 
surrounding  supplies  from  African  and  Latin  American  sources. 

The  impact  which  the  business  upswing  abroad  had  on  United  States 
exports  in  1960  can  be  gauged  by  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
year’s  export  gains:  three  areas  of  the  world  experiencing  the  most  pro¬ 
nounced  industrial  boom — Western  Europe,  Japan,  and  Australia — which 
took  somewhat  more  than  one-third  of  our  exports  in  1 959  were  responsible 
for  over  four-fifths  of  the  rise  in  exports  in  the  first  10  months  of  the  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  exports  to  two  of  our  other  major  markets — Canada 
and  Latin  America — which  in  1959  absorbed  almost  one-half  of  our  exports, 

Table  B-19. — United  States  merchandise  imports,  7Q56-60 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Commodity 

1956  j 

1957  1 

J  anuary  -October 

1 

1958  1 

im  1 

1 

1960 

Total  Imports  for  consumption . 

12.  516 

12.951 

112.786 

Annual  rates 

i  ■  ~ 

14,753  1  14.782 

Food: 

1 

1 

Meat  products . 

146 

184  { 

337 

406 

337 

Coffee . 

1,439 

1,876  1 

1,172 

1,091 

1,015 

SUEV . 

Otner  food . 

437 

459 

523 

542 

.524 

1,182 

1,274 

1,427 

1.400 

1,424 

Crude  rubber  • . 

396 

349 

248 

373 

334 

Wool,  unmanufactured . 

243 

211 

165 

233 

208 

Sawmill  products . 

306 

243 

264 

346 

322 

Newsprint . 

Petroleum  and  products . 

688 

657 

614 

648 

678 

1,286 

1,548 

1.686 

1  1,517 

1,501 

Iron  and  steel-mill  products  • . 

Nonferrous  ores  ana  metals . 

212 

212 

230 

517 

539 

1,439 

1,347 

1.024 

1.082 

1,165 

Copper . .  . 

502 

384 

249 

'  254 

407 

Textile  semi-  and  finished  manufactures . 

648 

635 

637 

1  827 

955 

Machinery . 

855 

424 

472 

1  636 

707 

Electrical . 

100 

144 

167 

228 

258 

Industrial  * . 

139 

152 

130 

^  169 

215 

Automobiles,  except  trucks,  new .  . 

127 

302 

489 

725 

j  554 

Chemicals  and  related  products . 

274 

276 

282 

344 

359 

All  other . 

3.337 

1 

3,453 

3.301 

4,066 

4. 1,59 

>  Excludes  t34  million  which  Is  Included  In  commodity  data. 

*  Includes  latex. 

'  Excludes  plE  iron  and  scrap. 

*  Excludes  office  appliances  and  printing  machinery. 

Note.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 
Source;  Department  of  Commerce. 
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declined  slightly.  Sales  to  Canada  had  expanded  quite  rapidly  in  1958-59, 
but  began  to  fall  early  in  1960,  reflecting  the  dip  in  economic  activity  there. 
The  small  decline  in  total  sales  to  Latin  America  in  1960,  compared  with 
1959,  was  due  to  sharp  drops  in  shipments  to  Cuba  and  Venezuela,  caused 
by  the  political  and  foreign  exchange  crises  in  those  two  countries.  Exports 
to  most  of  the  18  other  Latin  American  countries  rose  in  1960. 

Changes  on  the  import  side  of  the  trade  accounts  were  less  marked  than 
those  on  the  export  side.  Merchandise  imports  edged  down  from  late 
1959  and  in  the  third  quarter  of  1960  were  at  an  annual  rate  (seasonally 
adjusted)  of  just  below  $15  billion,  nearly  $1  billion  less  than  a  year  earlier. 
All  major  economic  categories  accounted  for  this  decrease.  In  the  closing 
months  of  the  year,  total  merchandise  imports  declined  further.  The  year’s 
slight  change  in  the  import  total  was  the  result  of  generally  small  changes, 
upward  and  downward,  in  the  various  import  categories  (Table  B-19). 
Special  nonrecurring  factors  worked  in  both  directions.  Imports  of  meat 
declined  as  domestic  supplies  of  beef  increased  from  the  rather  low  levels 
obtaining  in  1958  and  1959.  On  the  other  hand,  the  steel  and  copper 
strikes  led  to  a  temporary  rise  in  imports  of  these  commodities  in  the  first 
part  of  the  year.  Changes  in  other  import  categories  reflected  the  easing 
of  domestic  demand  (declines  in  imports  of  some  materials),  the  weakness 
of  primary  commodity  prices  (e.g.,  coffee  and  wool),  and  the  shifting  com¬ 
petitive  position  of  manufactures  (e.g.,  increases  in  imports  of  textile  manu¬ 
factures  and  the  decline  in  automobile  imports),  which  is  discussed  below. 

Sharp  Increase  in  Capital  Outflows 

The  divergence  between  cyclical  developments  in  most  foreign  industrial 
countries  and  in  the  United  States,  which  contributed  to  the  improvement 
in  the  United  States  trade  position  in  1960,  also  contributed  to  the  sizable 
capital  outflows  that  increased  both  the  deficit  in  the  over-all  balance  of 
payments  and  the  drain  on  the  United  States  gold  stock.  Some  of  this 
movement  of  capital  reflected  the  attractiveness  in  1960  of  stock  market 
investments  in  a  number  of  Western  Europiean  countries,  compared  with 
the  United  States.  The  greater  part  of  it,  however,  appears  to  have 
resulted  from  the  enlarged  margin  by  which  interest  rates  abroad,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  short-term  area,  exceeded  those  in  this  country,  and  some  of 
it  was  probably  caused  by  increased  international  political  and  economic 
tensions. 

The  combined  total  of  net  outflows  of  Government  loans  and  grants,  of 
pensions  and  remittances,  and  of  United  States  private  long-term  invest¬ 
ment,  on  the  other  hand,  changed  little  between  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1959  and  of  1960.  While  the  net  outflow  of  Government  loans  and  grants 
increased  somewhat — because  of  smaller  repayments  (including  repayments 
ahead  of  schedule)  on  United  States  Government  loans,  the  $80  million 
subscription  to  the  new'  Inter- American  Development  Bank,  and  larger 
acquisitions  of  foreign  currencies  as  payment  for  United  States  Govern- 
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ment  sales  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities — the  net  recorded  outflow 
of  private  long-term  United  States  capital  declined  slightly. 

The  outflow  of  liquid  capital  funds  gathered  force  slowly  in  1960;  in 
the  third  quarter,  however,  it  reached  sizable  proportions  as  interest  rates 
declined  and  monetary  conditions  eased  further  in  the  United  States,  while 
interest  rate  increases  and  monetary  tightening  abroad  continued.  Large- 
scale  movements  of  liquid  funds  between  international  money  centers  in 
response  to  interest-rate  changes  have  taken  place  in  other  recent  years; 
but  owing  to  a  combination  of  circumstances  resulting  mainly  from  the 
economic  recovery  of  industrial  countries  outside  North  America,  this  latest 
movement  was  much  greater.  The  revived  strength  of  Europe’s  major 
currencies,  capped  with  the  establishment  of  convertibility  at  the  close  of 
1958,  made  it  possible  for  private  European  holders  in  1959  greatly  to 
increase  their  short-term  dollar  assets.  Monetary  tightening  in  Europe  and 
easing  in  the  United  States  in  1%0  then  led  to  the  repatriation  of  sizable 
amounts  of  these  funds.  At  the  same  time,  fear  of  a  possible  weakness  of 
Europe’s  currencies  and  of  an  inability  to  repatriate  funds  because  of  foreign 
restrictions  disappeared  as  a  deterrent  to  United  States  corporations  and 
other  investors  interested  in  taking  advantage  of  higher  interest  rates  abroad. 
Moreover,  United  States  corporations,  having  become  accustomed  to  invest¬ 
ing  temporarily  surplus  funds  in  United  States  Treasury  bills  and  other  mar¬ 
ketable  instruments,  rather  than  just  in  bank  depK>sits,  had  less  hesitation 
than  previously  in  purchasing  higher-yielding  foreign  Treasury  bills. 

The  resulting  outflow  of  United  States  private  capital  in  the  second  and 
third  quarters  of  1960  was  considerably  larger  than  in  the  flrst  half  of 
1958,  when  interest-rate  differentials  also  favored  investment  abroad  but 
when  the  general  climate  was  less  favorable  to  such  capital  movements. 
However,  in  the  recent  period,  the  capital  that  moved  was  primarily  of  a 
short-term  type.  In  1958  there  had  been  a  relatively  large  outflow  of 
funds  resulting  from  the  flotation  in  the  United  States  of  new  bond  issues 
of  foreign  and  international  borrowers.  In  1960,  this  type  of  outflow  was 
much  smaller.  Both  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De¬ 
velopment  and  various  Canadian  corporations,  provinces,  and  municipali¬ 
ties,  which  in  1958  borrowed  heavily  in  the  United  States,  had  less  need  to 
obtain  funds  in  this  country.  More  important  perhaps,  long-term  United 
States  interest  rates  did  not  decline  in  1960  to  the  levels  reached  in  early 
1958.  In  addition,  purcha.ses  of  outstanding  foreign  bonds  by  United  States 
investors  in  1960  were  probably  motivated  not  only  by  considerations  of  yield 
but  also  by  the  expectation  of  capital  gains,  since  long-term  interest  rates 
abroad  were  thought  to  be  headed  down  again. 

Another  difference  between  1%0  and  the  earlier  period — also  related 
to  reductions  of  fears  about  leading  foreign  currencies — appears  to  have 
been  the  relative  importance  attained  by  so-called  uncovered  movements  of 
funds.  Investors  interested  in  taking  advantage  of  higher  short-term  yields 
abroad  can  cover  themselves,  at  the  time  they  make  the  investment,  from 


the  foreign  exchange  risk  by  entering  a  forward  foreign  exchange  contract  to 
sell  the  foreign  currency  that  they  purchase.  Such  covering  usually  involves 
a  cost  which  may  substantially  reduce  the  incentive  to  invest  short-term  funds 
abroad.  In  1960,  this  cost  was  quite  high  for  short-term  investment  in 
several  countries.  At  the  same  time,  interest-rate  differentials  were  fre¬ 
quently  so  large  that  some  investors  reportedly  felt  that  the  profit  of  un¬ 
covered  movements  of  funds  was  sufficiently  great  to  compensate  for  the  risk 
of  exchange  losses.  The  fluctuations  in  the  interest-rate  incentive  to  invest 
short-term  funds  abroad — on  both  a  covered  and  an  uncovered  basis — 
are  indicated  in  Table  B-20  in  terms  of  Treasury  bill  rates  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  major  recipient  of  interest  arbi¬ 
trage  funds  from  the  United  States  in  1%0,  and  for  Canada,  toward  which 
the  incentive  shifted  several  times. 


Table  B-20. —  Treasury  bill  rates  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  United  h'ingdom, 

1958-60 


I  Percent  per  annum;  weekly  averaxes] 


Periml 

j  3-month  Treasury  bill  rates 

j  Excess  of  foreign  rate  over  United  States 

1  rate 

!  Without  forward  |  With  forward 
cover  \  cover ' 

United 

States 

Canada 

United 

Kingdom 

1  Canada 

United 

Kingdom 

Cana<ia 

U  nited 
Kingdom 

1958:  First  Quarter . 

.Second  quarter  . 

1.84 

2.98 

6.02 

1. 14 

1 

4. 18 

0. 18 

0.69 

1.02 

1.65 

4.92 

.63 

3.90 

.  18 

.44 

Third  quarter . 

1.71 

1  54 

3. 87 

-.17 

2. 16 

-.26 

.40 

Fourth  quarter . 

2.79 

3.07 

3.43 

.28 

.64 

.  17 

.08 

1959:  First  quarter..  . 

Second  quarter  . 

2.80 

3.73 

3.18 

1 

1  .93 

.38  1 

41 

.04 

3.02 

4.90 

3.34 

1.88 

.32  1 

.55 

-.08 

Third  quarter . 

3.55 

5.58 

3.48 

2.03 

-.07  1 

-.02 

.08 

Fourth  quarter . 

4.30 

4.98 

3.48 

.68 

-.82  1 

-.32 

-.21 

19fi0;  First  quarter . 

Second  quarter . 

April . 

Vlay . 

3.94 

4.  45 

4.40 

.51 

.46 

.  12 

.36 

3.09 

3.05 

4.70 

-.04 

1.61 

.09 

.68 

3.24 

3.40 

4.65 

.16 

1.41 

.  19 

.56 

3.39 

2.87 

4.58 

-.52 

1. 19 

-.37 

.44 

June . 

2.64 

2.87 

4.89 

.23 

2.25 

.46 

1.04 

Third  quarter . 

2.39 

2.53 

5.56 

.  14 

3.  17 

.21 

1.07 

July . 

2.40 

3. 13 

5.58 

.73 

3.18 

.58 

1.13 

AufOist . 

2.29 

2.59 

5.58 

.30 

3.29 

i  .30 

1.29 

September . 

2.  49 

1.88 

5.53 

-.61 

3.04 

-.26 

.80 

Fourth  quarter . 

October . 

2.36 

3.22 

4.85 

.86 

2.49 

.65 

1.08 

2.43 

2.64 

5. 37 

.21 

2.94 

.47 

1.03 

November . 

2.38 

3.42 

4.74 

1.04 

'  2.36 

1  .73 

.99 

December  . 

2.27 

3.61 

4.44 

1 

1.34 

i  2.17 

1 

1.21 

'  .New  York  foreign  exchanse  rates  received  through  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York. 

.Vote,— Because  of  significant  rate  fluctuatioas,  averages  of  weekiy  rates  often  conceal  wider  differentiais 
that  may  exist  at  one  particular  time.  The  figures  presented  above  thus  are  at  times  only  an  approximate 
Indication  of  actual  yield  dlfTerentlals. 

Sources:  International  Monetary  Fund  and  Federal  Reserve  Rank  of  .New  York. 


Interest-rate  differentials  in  favor  of  foreign  countries  declined  somewhat 
toward  the  close  of  1960,  and  the  outflow  of  funds  appears  to  have  dimin¬ 
ished.  While  gaps  in  the  collection  of  balance  of  payments  data  prevent  the 
making  of  accurate  estimates  of  many  types  of  capital  flows,  the  outflow  of 
liquid  capital  in  the  third  quarter  may  have  been  as  high  as  $1  billion,  or 
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only  slightly  less  than  the  over-all  payments  deficit  in  that  quarter.  Some 
of  this  outflow  probably  was  recorded  in  the  payments  category  of  direct 
investments  in  Europe,  the  amount  of  which  almost  doubled  between  the 
second  and  third  quarters  of  1960.  There  are  indications  that  this  reflected 
in  part  increased  short-term  investments  abroad  by  foreign  affiliates  of 
domestic  corporations.  A  sizable  part  of  the  liquid  capital  outflow  was 
not  recorded  as  such  because  of  deficiencies  in  the  available  data,  but  it 
appears  in  the  balance  of  payments  as  “unrecorded  transactions.”  In  the 
third  quarter  of  1960,  there  was  an  outflow  of  almost  $300  million  in  these 
transactions,  compared  with  an  average  quarterly  inflow  of  $150  million 
during  the  preceding  five  years.  A  large  part  of  these  unrecorded  move¬ 
ments  probably  occurred  in  response  to  interest-rate  differentials,  and  may 
include  unrecorded  shifts  due  to  leads  and  lags  in  commercial  payments. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  under  the  definition  of  the  United  States  over-all 
balance  of  payments  deficit,  increases  in  our  liquid  liabilities  to  both  private 
and  official  foreign  holders  enlarge  the  deficit,  but  increases  in  our  liquid 
claims  on  foreigners  do  not  reduce  it;  that  is,  outflows  of  short-term  United 
States  funds  increase  the  payments  deficit,  even  though  they  are  matched 
by  an  increase  in  United  States  liquid  assets.  Since  these  assets  are  privately 
owned  and  are  not  necessarily  available  to  meet  the  country’s  international 
obligations,  they  are  not  considered  the  equivalent  of  gold.  Our  liquid 
liabilities,  on  the  other  hand,  are  potentially,  at  least,  alternatives  to  gold 
as  a  form  in  which  foreign  countries  can  keep  their  international  assets; 
therefore,  in  measuring  the  United  States  deficit,  their  changes  are  included 
with  changes  in  the  United  States  gold  stock. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  recent  large  outflow  under  unre¬ 
corded  transactions  exaggerated  the  apparent  size  of  the  over-all  payments 
deficit  to  the  extent  that  the  funds  in  question  were  foreign-owned  short-term 
funds.  If  these  funds  had  been  recorded  at  the  point  in  the  past  when  they 
moved  into  the  United  States,  they  would  have  increased  the  recorded 
deficit  at  that  time,  instead  of  enlarging  recorded  receipts;  their  subsequent 
repatriation  would  have  been  registered  merely  as  a  shift  in  foreign  owner¬ 
ship,  mainly  from  private  to  official  hands.  This  is,  of  course,  what  occurred 
in  the  case  of  recorded  repatriation  of  short-term  foreign  funds.  This  re¬ 
patriation  did  not  affect  the  size  of  the  total  deficit,  but  added  to  official 
dollar  balances  and  thereby  enlarged  the  demand  for  United  States  gold. 

United  States  Payments  in  Longer  Perspective 

Beginning  in  1950,  the  United  States  balance  of  payments  has  been  in 
deficit  every  year  except  1957.  In  each  of  the  last  three  years,  moreover, 
the  deficit  was  more  than  twice  the  average  of  the  preceding  seven  deficit 
years.  Initially,  the  deficit  was  related  to  United  States  efforts  to  speed  the 
recovery  of  the  war-shattered  economies  of  the  free  world,  and  to  help 
these  countries  rebuild  their  reserves.  In  the  last  few  years,  however,  the 
continuation  of  a  deficit  on  such  a  large  scale  could  no  longer  be  explained 
on  those  grounds. 
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It  is  extremely  difficult  to  connect  the  deficit  with  any  particular  category 
of  payments,  since  the  interactions  of  the  various  components  of  the  balance 
of  payments  are  very  complex.  By  and  large,  however,  the  deficit  has 
reflected  the  postwar  economic  comeback  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
together  with  continued  large  expenditures  for  defense  and  foreign  aid 
which  the  United  States  has  made  in  discharging  its  international  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Since  the  end  of  the  war,  the  total  of  Government  payments  under 
military  expenditures  and  nonmilitary  grants  and  loans  has  changed  rela¬ 
tively  little,  except  for  a  sharp  rise  in  1947  and  a  moderate  decline  in  the 
early  1950’s;  since  the  early  postwar  years,  an  increase  in  military  expendi¬ 
tures  abroad  has  been  about  as  large  as  the  decline  in  nonmilitary  grants 
and  loans,  but  it  must  be  noted  that  the  former  have  a  greater  impact  on 
the  deficit  than  the  latter.  Total  United  States  economic  assistance  to 
foreign  countries  nevertheless  remains  large,  and  most  of  it  is  now  directed  to 
less  developed  countries.  United  States  Government  expenditures  on  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  to  less  developed  countries  during  1956-59,  as  well  as 
United  States  private  loans  and  investments  in  these  areas,  are  shown  in 
Table  B-21,  together  with  such  outlays  by  other  industrial  countries. 

Table  B-21. — Expenditures  for  foreign  economic  assistance  and  other  contributions  to  less 
developed  countries,  7956-59  total 


[Billions  of  dollars] 


Contributing  countries 

Total 

Official  1 

Private  • 

Including  reparations,  export 
credits,  and  reinvested  earn¬ 
ing* 

Total 

1  Official 

Private 

Total . 

22.3 

15.0 

7.3 

27.7 

j  15.0 

11.7 

United  States . 

12.8 

8.g 

3.0 

14.1 

R.O 

5.2 

Belgium . 

.8 

.1 

.2 

.4 

.1 

.3 

Canada . 

.3 

.2 

.1 

.5 

.2 

.2 

France  • . 

4. 1 

3.0 

1.1 

4.2 

1.2 

Germany . 

l.X 

.0 

.3 

2.7 

1.5 

1.1 

Italy . 

.3 

.2 

.1 

.6 

.8 

.3 

Japan . . 

.3 

.3 

.1 

.6 

1  .5 

.1 

Netherlands . 

.3 

.2 

.1 

.0 

•2 

.7 

United  Kingdom . 

2.2 

1.1 

1.1 

3.1 

1.1 

Others  * . 

.4 

.1 

.3 

.7 

1  .1 

.6 

>  Official  net  bilateral  contributions  (grants  and  loans,  including  assistance  through  sale  of  farm  products 
for  foreign  currencies,  I.e.,  currency  claims  acquired  less  currencies  dlsbursc.11  and  net  contributions  to 
multilateral  agencies. 

I  PrlTate  net  bilateral  contributions  (private  lending  and  investment)  and  net  contributions  to  multi¬ 
lateral  agencies. 

'  Data  for  France  are  minimum  and  provisional  and  do  not  Include  reinvested  earnings. 

*  Includes  Austria,  Denmark,  Ireland,  Luxembourg.  Norway,  Portugal.  Sweden,  and  Swltserland. 

Note.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Sources:  Various  national  sources. 

Among  nongovernmental  transactions,  net  private  long-term  capital  out¬ 
flows  have  risen  substantially  since  the  end  of  the  war.  At  the  same  time, 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  about  the  same  size  in  net  earnings  on  services 
other  than  military  transactions.  Within  this  service  total,  net  expendi¬ 
ture  on  travel  has  been  rising,  but  net  earnings  on  investments  have  in¬ 
creased  by  a  greater  amount.  In  the  last  two  years,  net  private  income  on 
investments  abroad  has  approximately  equaled  private  United  States  long- 
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term  investment  abroad.  The  merchandise  trade  surplus  has  changed  quite 
sharply  from  year  to  year  during  the  postwar  period,  and  the  fluctuations 
in  the  over-all  payments  balance  have  roughly  paralleled  these  swings,  ex¬ 
cept  in  1956  and  in  the  last  two  years  when  capital  movements  also 
fluctuated  sharply. 

Although  the  increase  in  aggregate  merchandise  exports  since  the  early 
postwar  years  has  been  uneven,  the  amount  of  the  increase  has  been  sub¬ 
stantial.  The  total  of  almost  $19.5  billion  estimated  for  1960  compares 
with  an  annual  average  of  $13.3  billion  in  the  first  four  postwar  years  when 
exports  were  boosted  by  heavy  relief  and  aid  shipments.  In  the  whole 
fjeriod  since  the  war,  the  advance  in  exports  has  been  slower  than  the  growth 
of  GNP,  but  since  the  early  1950’s  exports  have  risen  at  about  the  same  rate 
as  GNP.  In  1960,  merchandise  exports  were  equal  to  3.9  percent  of  GNP, 
the  same  proportion  as  in  1950-52,  but  somewhat  below  the  proportion  of 
1956  and  1957. 

Agricultural  exports  have  increased  somewhat  less  rapidly  than  aggre¬ 
gate  exports  since  the  war,  but  in  1960,  when  they  were  at  an  estimated  $1 
billion  above  the  1946--49  average,  they  still  accounted  for  almost  one-fourth 
of  the  exp>ort  total.  Shipments  aided  by  Government  subsidy  or  Govern¬ 
ment  financing,  including  sales  for  foreign  currencies,  continue  to  be  a 
significant  part  of  total  agricultural  exports.  In  the  fiscal  year  1960,  agri¬ 
cultural  exports  within  the  Public  Law  480  and  Mutual  Security  programs, 
under  which  the  United  States  donates  or  exchanges  farm  products  or  sells 
them  for  local  currencies  which  find  only  restricted  use,  amounted  to  $1.3 
billion,  or  29  percent  of  total  agricultural  exports.  Sales  for  dollars  that 
were  aided  by  export  payments  or  similar  programs,  including  Government 
loans,  were  another  29  percent  of  the  total.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  United  States  agricultural  exports  still  face  stringent  restric 
tions  abroad. 

Since  the  first  p)ostwar  years,  exports  of  finished  manufactures  have 
expanded  by  about  the  same  rate  as  total  exports,  and  those  of  industrial 
materials  at  a  somewhat  faster  rate.  In  1960,  finished  manufactures  (ex¬ 
cluding  Mutual  Security  program  shipments)  accounted  for  about  55  per¬ 
cent  of  United  States  nonmilitary  n\|x)rts,  and  industrial  materials  for  about 
30  percent.  Capital  equipment  and  industrial  supplies  and  materials, 
products  that  are  very  sensitive  to  business  fluctuations  abroad,  accounted 
for  more  than  70  percent  of  total  exports. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  share  of  the  United  States  in  world  experts 
of  manufactures  has  declined  from  the  very  high  level  in  the  first  postwar 
years.  Since  the  economic  recovery  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan  was  a 
major  goal  of  United  States  postwar  foreign  economic  and  mutual  security 
policies,  it  was  inevitable  that,  with  the  success  of  these  policies,  the  coun¬ 
tries  whose  exports  had  suffered  most  by  the  war  and  its  aftermath  would 
improve  their  position  in  world  markets.  Nevertheless,  despite  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  some  restrictions  against  our  products,  our  share  of  world 
exports  of  manufactures  remains  above  prewar  (Table  B-22) . 


Table  B-22. — Industrial  countries'  shares  of  exports  of  manufactures,  1938,  1930,  and  1957-60 

IPeropnt  of  total  >) 


Period 

1  United 
States  • 

United 

King¬ 

dom 

Oer¬ 
many  • 

France 

! 

Japan 

others  » 

1938 . 

20.0 

22. 1 

22.7 

6.5 

6.6 

22.0 

1950 . 

27.3 

25.5 

7.3 

9.9 

3.4 

26.6 

1957 . 

25.4 

18.0 

17.5 

8.0 

6.0 

25. 1 

1958 . . . 

23.3 

17.8 

18.5 

8.6 

6.0 

25.7 

1959;  First  quarter . 

23.  1 

18.4 

18.3 

87 

6.2 

25.4 

.Second  quarter . 

21.9 

17.8 

18.6 

9.5 

6.4 

25.8 

Third  quarter . 

21.1 

16.8 

19.5 

8.8 

6.9 

26.8 

Fourth  quarter . 

19.3 

16.6 

19.9 

9.8 

7.1 

27.4 

1960;  First  quarter  • . 

20.7 

17.  1 

18.8 

10.6 

6.  1 

26.7 

22  ft 

16  5 

18  5 

9.  6 

6  5 

26.  0 

Third  quarter  ‘ . 

22.0 

15.3 

i9.2  i 

9.0 

74 

27.  1 

'  PeroentaKes  based  on  total  exiwrts  from  1 1  industrial  countries  of  goods  in  Sections  5  to  Hof  the  Standard 
International  Trade  Classification  (excl'iding  I’nited  States  export*  of  snecial  category  goods). 

»  Excludes  special  category  goods,  floods  valued  at  approximately  $1M  million  were  removed  from  the 
iist  of  special  category  goods  In  1957. 

•  Prewar:  all  Oermany;  postwar-  German  Federal  Republic.  German  Federal  Republic’s  prewar  exports 
were  roughly  two-thirds  of  those  of  the  whole  of  Germany. 

•  Comprises  Belgium-Luxemhourg,  Canada,  Italy,  N'etherlands,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland. 

‘  Provisional. 

N’ote.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  100  i>ercent  because  of  rounding. 

Sources:  Department  of  Commerce;  Board  of  Trade,  Cnlted  Kingdom:  and  .Vatlonal  Institute  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Research,  I-ondon. 


The  postwar  decline  of  the  United  States  share  of  exports  of  manufac¬ 
tures  reflects  in  the  main  the  fact  that  manufactured  products  are  once 
again  available  from  our  competitors  in  quantities  and  quality.  During 
1960,  the  United  States  share  improved  again,  despite  the  weakness  in  the 
Canadian  and  Latin  American  markets  where  we  are  by  far  the  largest 
supplier,  in  part  because  of  the  business  upswing  in  Europe  and  Japan. 
A  variety  of  products,  but  particularly  metals  and  transport  equipment, 
which  had  figured  so  prominently  in  the  1959  deterioration  in  our  relative 
trading  position,  appear  to  have  contributed  to  the  improvement  in  our 
share.  Exports  of  passenger  cars,  however,  remained  at  about  their  1959 
level,  considerably  below  exports  in  earlier  years.  This  decline  in  passenger 
car  exports  appears  in  part  related  to  the  fact  that  United  States  production 
has  not  been  geared  more  closely  to  the  typies  of  cars  demanded  abroad, 
although  within  the  domestic  market  United  States  automobiles  have 
improved  their  position  relative  to  that  of  foreign  cars. 

The  mea.sures  toward  trade  liberalization  recently  taken  by  a  number  of 
foreign  nations  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  improved  position  of  the 
United  States  in  the  market  for  manufactures.  Exports  of  those  consumer 
manufactures  which  were  freed  in  1959  from  discriminatory  quota  re¬ 
strictions  abroad  increased  noticeably  in  1960.  The  same  appears  to  have 
been  true  of  machinery  exports.  When  the  effects  of  liberalization  are  con¬ 
sidered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  export 
gains,  it  is  seen  that  exports  to  countries  that  had  recently  reduced  or  lifted 
discrimination  against  United  States  products  (e.g.,  the  United  Kingdom) 
expanded,  by  and  large,  more  rapidly  than  did  exports  to  other  countries 
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which  also  exp>crienced  high  economic  activity  but  had  liberalized  dollar 
imports  much  earlier  (e.g.,  the  Netherlands). 

Now  that  much  progress  has  been  made  in  dismantling  quota  restric¬ 
tions,  with  the  principal  exception  of  agricultural  products,  attention  has 
focused  on  tariff  barriers;  in  this  regard  United  States  manufactures 
still  face  relatively  difficult  obstacles  in  many  countries  abroad.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  1960  the  import  duties  on  passenger  cars  in  France  were  29  per¬ 
cent,  in  Germany  13  percent,  in  Italy  32-41  percent,  and  in  the  United 
Kingdom  30  percent,  compared  with  the  tariff  of  only  8.5  percent  in  the 
United  States. 

The  recent  performance  of  United  States  exports  to  Western  Europe 
deserves  spjecial  attention.  Between  the  6rst  three-quarters  of  1959  and 
the  6rst  three-quarters  of  1960,  our  shipments  to  that  area  increased  by 
more  than  50  percent,  against  an  increase  of  only  20  percent  in  the  area’s 
total  imports.  The  1960  upturn  in  United  States  exports  to  Western 
Europe  was  more  broadly  based  than  the  previous  rise  to  a  peak  in  early 
1957,  at  the  time  of  the  Suez  crisis,  as  the  commodity  composition  of  sales 
to  Europe  indicates.  Five  commodities — raw  cotton,  steel  scrap,  iron  and 
steel-mill  products,  copper,  and  aircraft — exports  of  which  have  fluctuated 
very  sharply  in  recent  years,  had  accounted  for  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
rise  between  the  first  half  of  1956  and  of  1957  in  exports  to  Europe  (other 
than  fuels,  which  were  exceptionally  large  in  1957  and  fell  steeply  there¬ 
after).  In  the  1959-60  movement,  in  contrast,  these  five  commodities  ac¬ 
counted  for  less  than  half  of  the  increase  (Table  B-23).  Other  exports, 
excluding  fuel,  to  Europ>e  rose  by  33  jDercent  in  the  latter  period,  but  by  only 
7  percent  in  the  earlier  one. 

Merchandise  imports  have  increased  at  a  higher  rate  than  exports  since 
the  first  postwar  years.  However,  in  relation  to  GNP,  imports  in  1960  re- 


Table  B-23. — United  States  merchandise  exports  to  Western  Europe,  1956-60 


Commodity  group 

January- June 

Percentage  change 

lOM 

1067 

1058  1 

1050 

1060 

1056  to 
1057 

105710 

1050 

1050  to 
1060 

Millions  of  dollars 

Total  merchandise  exports  > . 

2,471 

3,270 

2,336 

2,110 

3,167  1 

32 

-35 

50 

Excluding  coal  and  petroleum . . 

2,230 

2,704 

2,106 

1,057 

3,036 

21 

-28 

56 

Excluding  coal,  petroleum,  and 

selected  commodities . 

1,847 

1,080 

1,651 

1,774 

2,355 

7 

-10 

33 

Coal  and  petroleum . 

241 

560 

230 

153 

131 

135 

-73 

-14 

Selected  commodities . 

383 

724 

455 

183 

681 

80 

-75 

272 

Raw  cotton . 

W 

378 

235 

73 

264 

282 

-81 

262 

Steel  scrap . 

00 

84 

37 

4 

31 

22 

-05 

675 

Iron  and  steel  mill  ptroducts . 

05 

84 

56 

35 

03 

-12 

-58 

166 

Copper  . 

01 

115 

60 

60 

111 

26 

-48 

85 

Airciaft . 

20 

63 

58 

11 

182 

1 

117 

-83 

1.555 

■  Excludes  military  aid  and  military  sales. 

Note.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  roundinit. 
Source;  Department  of  Commerce. 
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inained  below  their  prewar  level  (Table  B-24).  Since  1952,  the  ratio  of 
total  merchandise  imp)orts  to  GNP  has  held  very  close  to  3  p>ercent;  in  1959, 
when  the  imfxjrt  ratio  was  3.2  percent,  total  imports  reflected  very  large 
imports  of  automobiles  and  strike-induced  imports  of  steel.  Imports  of  sup- 


Table  B-24. — Measures  oj  demand  for  United  States  imports,  selected  years,  1929-60 

( Percent  J 


Measure  of  demand 

1929 

1937 

1949 

1951 

1955 

1958 

1959 

1960  > 

Imports  of  goods  and  services  *  as  percent  of  gross 
national  product . 

5.6 

4.6 

3.5 

4.2 

3.6 

4.2 

4.  1 

.Merchandise  imports  as  percent  of  gross  national 
product . 

4.3 

3.5 

2.7 

3.4 

2.9 

2.9 

3.2 

3.1) 

Imports  of  foods  and  beverages  as  percent  of  personal 
expenditures  on  food . 

4.8 

3.8 

3.7 

4.7 

4.4 

4.4 

4.3 

4.0 

Imports  of  nonfood  consumer  goods  as  percent  of 
disposable  Income . 

.6 

.4 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.5 

.7 

.8 

Imports  of  Industrial  supplies  and  materials  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  nondurable  goods '  as  percent  of  nondur¬ 
able  goods  output. . . . 

■ 

1.9 

1.0 

1.8 

1.0 

.8 

1.0 

1.0 

Imports  of  industrial  supplies  and  materials  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  durable  goods  as  percent  of  durable 
goods  output . 

1 

4.9 

3.0 

3.6 

3.2 

3.0 

B 

3. 1 

•  January-September. 

*  Excludes  military  expenditures. 

I  Excludes  petroleum,  newsprint,  and  paper  base  stocks. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce. 


plies  and  materials  have  shown  a  decline  in  relation  to  domestic  output, 
compared  with  prewar  years.  Imports  of  finished  manufactures,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  increased  in  relation  to  domestic  output  and  expenditure 
and  to  total  imports;  like  the  postwar  reduction  of  the  United  States  share 
in  exports,  this  was,  in  part,  a  natural  outcome  of  the  economic  recovery 
abroad  and  was  facilitated  by  the  lowering  of  United  States  tariff’s  under 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  legislation,  even  though  on  some  products 
United  States  tariffs  remain  high,  compared  with  foreign  tariffs. 

Imports  of  some  foreign  products — especially  textile  manufactures,  rub¬ 
ber  and  leather  goods,  and  various  small  electrical  appliances — have  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  particularly  rapidly.  But  in  international  trade,  as  in 
domestic  trade,  comparative  advantage  continually  shifts  from  one  product 
and  producer  to  others.  For  many  products,  there  are  increasing  signs 
that  United  States  producers  are  successfully  enlarging  their  efforts  to 
hold  domestic  demand.  The  recent  sharp  drop  in  automobile  imports 
(after  mid- 1960  these  were  running  at  one-half  of  the  rate  in  comparable 
months  of  1959),  following  the  introduction  of  “compact”  cars  by  United 
States  manufacturers,  is  the  most  striking  example. 

In  the  domestic  market,  however,  just  as  in  the  export  field.  United  States 
industries  must  continue  their  efforts  to  keep  their  products  competi¬ 
tive.  As  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  1,  the  Administration  has  intensified 
its  measures  to  support  the  efforts  of  private  business  to  enlarge  our  sales 
abroad.  The  Administration  has  likewise  undertaken  vigorous  measures 
on  other  fronts  to  help  speed  the  achievement  of  a  reasonable  equilibrium 
in  the  United  States  balance  of  payments.  This  enterprise  is  a  responsibility 
shared  by  both  the  public  and  the  private  sector  of  the  economy. 
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NATIONAL  INCOME  OR  EXPENDITURE 


Table  C-1  . — Gross  national  product  or  expenditure,  1929-60 
[Billions  of  dollars] 


Period 

Total 

gross 

na¬ 

tional 

prod¬ 

uct 

Per¬ 

sona] 

con¬ 

sump¬ 

tion 

ex¬ 

pendi¬ 

tures' 

Gross  private  domestic 
investment  • 

Government  purchases  of  goods 
and  services 

i  i 

1  !  Pro- 

j  New  ducers’ 
wn-  dura- 
^"^“•struc-  ble 
•  tion  :  equip- 
j  ment 

Net 
change 
in  bus¬ 
iness 
Inven¬ 
tories 

Total 

Federal 

State 

and 

local 

'Na- 

Total 

fense< 

Other 

Less; 

Gov¬ 

ern¬ 

ment 

sales 

1929 . 

104.4 

72.0 

16.2 

8.7 

5.8 

1.7 

0.8 

8.5 

l.sj 

1.3 

0 

7.2 

1930 . 

91.1 

71.0 

10.3 

6.2 

4.5 

-.4 

J 

9.2 

1.4: 

1 

4 

(•) 

7.8 

1931 . 

76.3 

61.3 

5.5 

4.0 

2.8 

-1.3 

.2 

9.2 

1.5 

1.5 

(') 

7.7 

1932 . 

58.5 

49.3 

.9 

1.9 

1.6 

-2.6 

.2 

8. 1 

1.5; 

1 

5 

(*) 

6.6 

1933 . 

46.4 

1.4 

1.4 

1.6 

-1.6, 

.2 

KE 

{*) 

1934 . 

■•sill. 

51.9 

2.9 

1.7 

2.3 

-l.ll 

.4 

9.8 

0 

6.8 

1935 . 

72.5 

56.3 

6.3 

2.3 

3.1 

.9 

-.1 

10.0 

2. 9I 

2.9 

{•) 

7.1 

1939 . 

82.7 

62.6 

8.4 

3.3 

4.2 

1.0 

-.1 

11.8 

4. 8 

4.8 

(•) 

7.0 

1937 . 

90.8 

67.3 

11.7 

4.4 

5.1 

2.2 

.1 

11.7 

4.6j 

4.6 

(*) 

7.2 

1938 . 

85.2 

64.61 

6.7 

3.6 

-.9 

1.1 

12. 81  5. 3; 

5.3 

(*) 

7.5 

1939 . 

91. 1 

67. « 

9.3 

4.8 

4.2 

.4 

.9 

13. 3i  5. 2^ 

1.3 

3.9 

(*) 

8.2 

1940 . 

100.6 

n.9i 

13.2 

5.5 

5.5 

2.2 

1.5 

14.  li  6.2! 

2.2 

4.0 

(•) 

7.9 

1941 . 

125.8 

81  9 

18.1 

6.6 

6.9 

4.5 

1.1 

24  81  16.9 

13.8 

3.2 

0 

7.8 

1942 . 

159.1 

89.7 

9.9 

3.7 

4.3 

1.8 

-.2 

59.7 

52.0 

49.6 

2.7 

0.2 

7.7 

1943 . 

192.5 

100.5 

5.6 

2.3 

4.0 

-.8 

-2.2 

88.8 

81.2. 

80.4,  1.5 

.6 

7.4 

1944 . 

211.4 

109.8 

7.1 

2.7 

5.4 

-1.0 

-2.1 

96.5 

89.0 

88.6 

1.6 

1.2 

7.5 

1945 . 

213.6 

121.7 

10.4 

3.8 

7.7 

-1.1 

-1.4 

82.9 

74. 8 

75.9 

1.0 

2.2 

8.1 

1946 . 

210.7 

147.1 

28.1 

11.0 

10.7 

6.4 

4.9 

30.5 

20. 6 

18. 8  4. 5 

2.7 

9.9 

1947 . 

234.3 

165.4 

31.5 

15.3 

16.  7;  -.  5 

9.0 

28.4 

15. 8 

11.4 

5.4 

l.I 

12.7 

1948 . 

259.4 

178.3 

43.1 

19.5 

18.  S 

4.7 

3.5 

34.5;  19  3 

11.6 

8.2 

.5 

15.2 

1949 . 

258.1 

181.2 

33  0 

18.8 

17.2 

-3.1 

3  8 

40.2 

22.2 

13. 8  8. 9 

.2 

17.9 

1950 . 

284.6 

195.0 

50.0 

24.2 

18.9 

6.8 

39. 0  19. 3 

14. 3!  5. 2 

.1 

19.7 

1951 . 

329.0 

209.8 

56.3 

24.8 

21.3 

10  2 

2.4 

60.5 

38.  81 

33. 9i  5. 2 

.3 

21.7 

1952 . 

347.0 

219.8 

49  91  25.5 

21.3 

3.1 

1.3 

76.0  52.9' 

46.4 

6.7 

.3 

23.2 

1953 . 

365.4 

232.6 

50.3 

27.6 

22.3 

.4 

-.4 

82.8 

58.0 

49.3 

9.0 

.3 

24.9 

1954 . 

363.1 

238.0 

48.9  29.7 

20.8 

-l.« 

1.0 

75.3:  <7.5| 

41.2 

67 

.3 

27.7 

1955 . 

397.5 

256.9 

63.8!  34.9 

23.1 

5.8 

1.1 

75.6!  45.3 

39.1 

6.6 

.4 

30.3 

1956 . 

419.2 

269.9 

67.4;  35.5 

27.2 

4.7 

2.9 

79.0:  45.7 

40.4 

5.7 

.3 

33.2 

1957 . 

442.8 

285.2 

66.1 

36.1 

28.5 

1.8 

4.9 

86.5 

49.  7 

44.4 

5.7 

.4 

36.8 

1958 . 

444.2 

293.5 

56.0 

35.4 

23.1 

-2.5 

1.3 

93.5 

52.6 

44.8 

8.3 

.5 

40.8 

1959 . 

482.1 

313.8 

72.0 

40.3 

25. 8|  5. 9 

-1.0 

97.1 

53. 3, 

46. 0  7. 8 

.5 

43.9 

I960* . 

503.2 

328.2 

72.7'  40.4 

28.9 

3.3 

2.7 

99. 6|  52. 3j 

45.0 

7.9 

47.3 

Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates 

1958; 

! 

First  quarter.... 

432.0 

287.7 

52.4 

35.2 

24.1 

-6.9 

1.7 

90.1 

50.  6; 

44  4 

6.8 

.5 

39.5 

Second  quarter.. 

436.8 

291.2 

52.5 

34.3 

22.7 

-4.5 

1.3 

91.9, 

51.8 

44.6 

7.8 

.6 

40. 1 

Third  quarter... 

447.0 

294.8, 

55.8 

35.0 

22.3 

-1.6, 

1.6 

94.8 

53. 7 

44.9 

9.1 

.4 

41.2 

Fourth  quarter.. 

461.0 

300.2 

63.2 

36.8 

23.5 

2.9 

.4 

97.1 

54.  3j 

45.5 

9.4 

.6 

42.8 

1959; 

1 

First  quarter.... 

473. 1 

306. 1 

70.91 

39.4 

23.9 

7.6 

-10 

97.1 

53. 3 

4.V9 

7.9 

.5 

43.8 

Second  quarter.. 

487.9 

313.6 

78.9 

41.3 

26.1 

11.5 

-2.2 

97.7 

53.7. 

46.4 

7.8 

.6 

44.0 

Third  quarter... 

481.4 

316.0 

67.5 

41.1 

26.5 

-.1 

-.2 

98.1 

53.61 

46. 1 

8.0 

.5 

44.5 

Fourth  quarter.. 

486.4 

319.6 

70.8 

39.4 

26.8 

4.7 

-.4 

96.4 

52. 5| 

45.5 

7.5 

.5 

43.9 

1960; 

First  quarter.... 

501.3 

323.3 

79.3 

40.8 

27.1 

11.4 

1.2 

97.5 

51.81 

44.9 

7.5 

.5 

45.7 

Second  quarter.. 

505.0 

329.0 

75.5 

40.7 

29.5 

5.3 

2.0 

98.6 

51. 7i 

44.7 

7.6 

.6 

46.9 

Third  quarter... 

503.5 

328.3 

70.8, 

40.5 

29.7 

.6 

3.7 

100.7 

52.  7, 

45.1 

82 

.6 

48.0 

Fourth  quarter  *. 

503.5 

332.01 

65.8 

40.4 

29.4 

-4.0' 

4.0 

101.7 

53. 2; 

45.6 

82 

.6 

48.5 

*  See  Table  C-7  fbr  major  components. 

*  See  Table  C-8  fbr  more  detail  and  explanation  of  components. 

*  For  1929-4S,  net  exports  of  (roods  and  services  and  net  foreign  Investment  have  been  equated,  since  foreign 
net  transfers  by  Government  were  negligible  during  that  period. 

‘  This  category  corresponds  closely  to  the  major  national  security  classification  In  the  Hiuiget  of  the  United 
States  OooemmerU  for  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  SO,  190t.  See  Table  C-52. 

*  Leas  than  $50  million. 

*  Preliminary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  .Advisers. 

Note.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source;  Department  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 
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Table  C-2. — Gross  national  product  or  expenditure,  in  1960  prices,  1929-60  • 
[Billions  of  dollars,  IMO  prices] 


Personal  consumption 
expenditures 


Gross  private  domestic  Investment 


Period 

Totel 

(tross 

national 

New  construction 

Produc- 

Change 

product 

Total 

Dura¬ 

ble 

Ifoods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

Services 

Total 

Total 

Resi¬ 

dential 

(non- 

farm! 

Other 

ers’ 

durable 

equip¬ 

ment 

In  busi¬ 
ness 
Inven¬ 
tories 

1020 . 

207.1 

141.3 

15.8 

70.0 

55.6 

25.3 

10. 1 

15.2 

13.6 

3  4 

187.6 

132.0 

12.6 

10.0 

66  6 

53.7 

51.7 

28,0 

17.0 

18.  8 

6.0 

12.8 

8.2 

■n 

-.  6 

1031 . 

173.4 

128.8 

66  2 

13.2 

4.0 

-2.5 

1032 . 

147.  5 

117.2 

8.2 

61.0 

47.0 

5. 1 

7.3 

2.4 

4.0 

-6.5 

1033 . 

144  1 

114.4 

8.0 

50.2 

47.3 

5.7 

5.6 

1.8 

3.7 

-4.4 

1034 . 

158.0 

0.2 

63. 1 

0.0 

6.2 

2.2 

4  0 

-2.4 

1035 . 

173.2 

127.7 

11.3 

66.6 

40.7 

18.7 

8.1 

3.6 

4.5 

2.3 

1036 . 

107.0 

■  till.l 

14.0 

52.4 

25.8 

11.4 

6.0 

11.2 

S3 

1037 . 

208.2 

14.1, 6 

14.6 

.14.2 

31  6 

13.7 

7.0 

12.7 

5.3 

1038 . 

108.8 

143. 1 

11.0 

78.1 

53  1 

18.7 

12.2 

6.0 

6.2 

8.8 

-2.3 

1030 . 

215.2 

151.  1 

14. 1 

82.2 

54.8 

26.  1 

14.7 

7.0 

6.7 

1. 1 

1040 . 

233.8 

1.10.2 

16  3 

86.0 

.16.0 

34  .1 

16.4 

8.  5 

7.8 

13.3 

4.0 

1041 . 

272.6 

160.7 

18.7 

01.8 

50.2 

43.6 

18.4 

0  2 

0.2 

15.6 

0.6 

1042 . 

311  4 

166  1 

11.5 

03.6 

60  0 

22.3 

0.4 

4.2 

5.2 

9.0 

3.9 

1043 . 

3.10.8 

170.5 

■nmi 

06.5 

64  0 

13.5 

5.3 

2.0 

3.3 

8.4 

-.2 

1044 . 

376.3 

176.6 

0. 1 

100.8 

66.7 

15.0 

5.0 

1.7 

4.2 

11.2 

-2.0 

1045 . 

360.1 

188.0 

10.4 

60.7 

20.8 

8.1 

2.1 

15.5 

-2.8 

1046 . 

321  7 

211.6 

20.6 

115.4 

75.7 

21.0 

8.5 

12.4 

19.6 

10.2 

1047 . 

321.1 

215.3 

24.7 

112.0 

77.6 

Kill 

11.3 

12.8 

26.4 

.2 

1048 . 

333  6 

210.4 

26.1 

112.6 

50.2 

27.3 

13.4 

13.0 

27.7 

4.2 

1040 . 

334.2 

225.0 

27.0 

114.0 

83. 1 

47.2 

26.0 

13  1 

13.8 

24. 1 

-3.8 

1050 . 

362.3 

238.7 

34.1 

117.1 

87.5 

66.7 

32.0 

18.2 

14.8 

25.9 

7.9 

1051 . 

302  0 

EMM 

110.2 

60.2 

31.4 

15.0 

16.4 

26.7 

11.1 

1052 . 

247.0 

30.2 

03.6 

■i'lUrA 

31.3 

15.0 

16.3 

26.5 

2.0 

1053 . 

425.5 

2.18.0 

35.1 

126.8 

07.0 

61.4 

33  2 

15.0 

17.3 

27.4 

.8 

1054 . 

416.8 

262.3 

34.4 

127.0 

58.0 

35.8 

17.8 

25.3 

-2.2 

440.7 

tFfll 

134.5 

74.7 

21.2 

10.5 

27.4 

6.6 

1056 . 

4.10.2 

201.3 

40.4 

130.7 

111.2 

74.3 

30.3 

5.0 

1057 . 

467.8 

200. 1 

ESI 

142. 1 

116.0 

60.8 

38.4 

17.0 

20.0 

1.5 

1058 . 

4.10  7 

37,8 

143.3 

58.2 

37.4 

18  0 

18.5 

23.6 

-2.8 

1050 . 

310.3 

43.4 

140.3 

126.6 

72.0 

41.3 

22.7 

18.6 

25.9 

5.8 

1060  » . 

.103.2 

328.2 

43.0 

152.5 

131.8 

72.7 

21.1 

19.3 

28.9 

3.3 

Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates 

1058; 

First  quarter.... 

440  0 

206.0 

37.  1 

141.0 

118.8 

54.7 

37.4 

18.0 

10.4 

24,  8 

-7.4 

Second  quarter.. 

452.4 

200.4 

36.0 

142  2 

120.3 

54.5 

36  3 

17.8 

18.  5 

23  2 

-5.0 

Third  quarter... 

462  1 

303  4 

37.2 

144  5 

121.  7 

58.  0 

37.0 

18.0 

18.  1 

22.7 

-1.  7 

Fourth  quarter.. 

475.0 

308.3 

30  0 

145.6 

122.8 

65.4 

38.  5 

20.7 

17  9 

23  8 

3.0 

1050; 

First  quarter _ 

485  1 

313.3 

41.7 

147.2 

124  3 

72.6 

40.8 

22.5 

18.3 

24.  1 

7.8 

Second  quarter.. 

407  0 

310  0 

44  2 

140  0 

125.8 

70.7 

42  2 

23.0 

18.4 

26,  1 

11.  4 

Third  quarter... 

488  5 

320.0 

43  8 

140  6 

127.6 

68.0 

42.0 

22.0 

10.  1 

26.3 

-.  4 

Fourth  quarter.. 

401.5 

323.  1 

43.7 

150.6 

128.8 

71.3 

40.  1 

21.5 

18,7 

27.0 

4.2 

1060; 

First  quarter.... 

.104.8 

325.3 

44  4 

151  3 

120.  7 

70.5 

40.0 

21.  1 

19.5 

27.2 

11  4 

Second  quarter. . 

.106  3 

320.2 

44.5 

1.13.5 

131.3 

7.1.3 

40.6 

21.3 

19.4 

20.4 

5.3 

Third  quarter... 

501.  7 

327.8 

42.7 

152.5 

132.6 

70.6 

40.5 

21. 1 

19,4 

20.6 

.  6 

Fourth  quarter  1. 

500.6 

330  2 

43.9 

152.7 

133.7 

66.0 

40.4 

20.8 

19.7 

20.  5 

-4.0 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  120. 
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Table  C-2. — Gross  national  product  or  expenditure,  in  1960  prices,  1929-60  • — Ck)ntinurd 
I  Billions  of  dollars,  IMO  priors] 


Period 

Net 
exports 
of  goods 
and 

services  • 

Government  purchases  of  goods  and  services 

Total 

Federal 

State  and 
local 

Total  • 

National 
defense  •  * 

Other 

1929 . 

0.8 

22.7 

3.7 

{•) 

(•) 

19.0 

1930 . 

.7 

25. 1 

4.2 

(») 

(») 

20.0 

1931 . 

26.5 

4.6 

(•) 

(*) 

21.8 

1932 . 

25.2 

4.9 

(>) 

(>) 

20.3 

1933 . 

24.5 

6.6 

(*) 

(•) 

17.9 

1934 . 

28.  1 

8.7 

(») 

(>) 

19.3 

1935 . 

-1.5 

28.4 

8.4 

(•) 

(•) 

10.0 

1936 . 

-1.7 

33.2 

12.9 

(») 

(•) 

20.3 

1937 . 

-1. 1 

32. 1 

12.1 

(») 

(•) 

20.0 

1938 . 

1.4 

35.6 

14.4 

(>) 

(‘) 

21.2 

1939 . 

.8 

37.2 

13.9 

3.4 

10.5 

23.4 

1940 . 

1.6 

38.5 

16.5 

5.9 

10.6 

22.0 

1941 . 

-.1 

59  3 

38.7 

31.4 

7.2 

20.7 

1942 . 

125.4 

101. 1 

5.5 

18.0 

1943 . 

173.0 

155.9 

153.0 

2.8 

17.1 

1944 . 

-6.3 

191.0 

174.2 

171.2 

3.0 

16.8 

1945 . 

-5.0 

164  5 

147  4 

145.3 

2.0 

17.2 

1946 . 

4.7 

54.7 

35.5 

27.8 

7.7 

10.2 

1947 . 

9.  1 

46.  1 

24.4 

15.9 

8.4 

21.8 

1948 . 

2.8 

52.3 

28.8 

16.5 

12.3 

23.5 

1949 . 

3.5 

58.6 

31.8 

19. 1 

12.7 

26.8 

1950 . 

1. 1 

55.9 

27.2 

19.9 

7.3 

28.7 

1951 . 

3.2 

78.8 

49.4 

42.8 

6.6 

20.4 

1952 . 

2.2 

96.9 

58.5 

8.5 

20.0 

1953 . 

(•)  - 

105. 1 

73.9 

62.5 

11.5 

31.2 

1954 . 

1.9 

93.7 

50.8 

51.4 

8.4 

33  8 

1955 . 

2.0 

54.8 

46.  8 

7.9 

36.2 

1956 . 

3.8 

52.4 

45.0 

6.5 

37.4 

1957 . 

5.1 

54.4 

48.1 

6.3 

39  4 

1958 . 

1.0 

56.0 

47.2 

8.8 

42.5 

1959 . 

-1.2 

54.9 

46.0 

8.0 

44  7 

1960  ' . 

2.7 

52.3 

44.5 

7.9 

47  3 

Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates 

1958:  First  ouarter . 

1.5 

95.9 

54.4 

47.1 

7.3 

41.5 

Second  quarter . 

1.0 

97.5 

,55.8 

47.4 

8.4 

41.7 

Third  quarter . 

1.4 

99.3 

56.5 

46.0 

0.6 

42.8 

Fourth  quarter . 

.1 

101.2 

57.1 

47.2 

0.0 

44.1 

1959:  First  quarter . 

-1.5 

100.7 

55.7 

47.5 

8.2 

45.0 

Second  quarter . 

-2.6 

100.9 

55.0 

47.8 

8.1 

45.0 

Third  quarter . 

-.4 

99.9 

54.7 

46.6 

8.1 

45.2 

Fourth  quarter . 

-.2 

97.4 

53  2 

45.6 

7.6 

44.2 

1960:  First  quarter . 

1.2 

98.8 

52  6 

45.0 

7.6 

46.1 

Second  quarter . 

2. 1 

99.7 

52.6 

44  0 

7.7 

47.1 

Third  quarter . . . 

3.7 

90.6 

51.8 

43.7 

8.1 

47.8 

Fourth  quarter  ' . 

4.0 

100.4 

52.3 

44.2 

8.1 

48. 1 

■  These  estimates  represent  an  approximate  conversion  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  scries  in  1954 
prices.  (See  Tables  C-4  and  C-5.)  This  was  done  by  major  components,  using  the  implicit  price  Indexes 
converted  to  a  I960  base.  Although  it  would  have  b^n  preferable  to  redeflate  the  series  by  minor  compo¬ 
nents,  this  would  not  substantially  change  the  results  except  possibly  for  the  period  of  World  War  II,  and 
for  the  series  on  change  in  business  inventories. 

For  explanation  of  conversion  of  estimates  in  current  prices  to  those  In  1954  prices,  see  U.  S.  Income  and 
Output,  A  Supplement  to  the  Sureep  of  Current  Rueinees,  195S. 

*  For  1929-45,  net  exports  of  goods  and  services  and  net  foreign  Investment  have  been  equated,  since  foreign 
net  transfers  by  Government  were  negligible  during  that  period. 

*  Net  of  Government  sales,  which  are  not  shown  separately  in  this  table.  See  Table  C-1  for  Government 
sales  in  current  prices. 

*  See  footnote  4,  Table  C-1.  •  Less  than  $50  million. 

'  Mot  available  separately.  '  Preliminary. 

Note.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Sources:  Department  of  Commerce  and  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
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Table  C-3. — Gross  private  and  government  product,  in  current  and  1960  prices,  1929-60 

[Billions  of  dollars] 


Period 


1929.. 

1930.. 

1931.. 

1932.. 

1933.. 

1934.. 

1935.. 

1936.. 
1937-. 

1938.. 

1939.. 

1940.. 

1941.. 

1942.. 

1943.. 

1944.. 

1945.. 

1946.. 

1947.. 

1948.. 

1949.. 

1950.. 

1951.. 

1952.. 

1953.. 

1954.. 

1955.. 

1956.. 

1957.. 

1958.. 

1959.. 

1960  >. 


Current  prices 

1960  prices  ‘ 

ToUl 

gross 

na¬ 

tional 

prod¬ 

uct 

Gross  private  product ' 

Gross 
gov¬ 
ern¬ 
ment 
prod¬ 
uct  • 

Total 

gross 

na¬ 

tional 

prod¬ 

uct 

Gross  private  product  • 

Gross 
gov¬ 
ern¬ 
ment 
prod¬ 
uct  * 

Total 

Farm  • 

Non¬ 

farm 

Total 

Farm  » 

Non¬ 

farm 

104.4 

100. 1 

9.8 

90  3 

B 

207.1 

193.2 

15.5 

177.7 

14.0 

91. 1 

86.6 

WBi 

78.8 

187.6 

14.2 

158.8 

14.7 

76.3 

71.6 

65.4 

Uu 

173.4 

158.5 

16.6 

141.9 

14  9 

58.5 

54.0 

49.6 

Bn 

147.5 

15.5 

117.4 

14.6 

56.0 

51.3 

46.7 

144. 1 

128.5 

15.4 

113. 1 

15.6 

65.0 

59.4 

■u 

55. 1 

5.6 

158.0 

12.7 

127.3 

18  1 

72.5 

66.6 

6.9 

59.6 

5.9 

173.2 

153.9 

1.5.5 

138.4 

19.3 

82.7 

75.5 

6.3 

69.2 

7.3 

197.9 

175.3 

13.2 

■  iVtlll 

22.6 

90.8 

83.9 

8. 1 

75.8 

6.9 

208.2 

186.9 

16.6 

■  TnEI 

21.3 

85.2 

77.6 

6.7 

7.6 

198.8 

175.7 

16.7 

■  tjim 

23  1 

91.1 

83.5 

6.5 

7,6 

215.2 

191.9 

16.7 

175.2 

23.3 

100.6 

92.8 

6.8 

86.0 

7.8 

233.8 

209.8 

16.4 

193.4 

24.0 

125.8 

116.4 

9.4 

107.0 

9.4 

272.6 

242.7 

17.6 

225. 1 

29.9 

159. 1 

13  4 

■Efll 

15. 1 

311.4 

267.9 

19.2 

248  7 

43  5 

192.5 

15.3 

151.7 

25.6 

350.8 

282.7 

17.6 

265.0 

68. 1 

211.4 

179.2 

15.7 

163.5 

32.2 

376.3 

297.6 

18. 1 

279.5 

78.8 

213.6 

178.4 

16.2 

162.2 

35.2 

369.  1 

17.0 

274.9 

77.2 

210.7 

189.9 

19.3 

KbXI 

321  7 

281.3 

17.3 

40.4 

234.3 

217.6 

20.7 

196.9 

16.7 

321.  1 

15.9 

274.4 

30.8 

259.4 

242.0 

23.8 

218.2 

17.4 

333.6 

18.  1 

284.6 

30.9 

258.  1 

238.7 

19.3 

219.4 

19.4 

334.2 

17.2 

284  6 

32.4 

284.6 

263.8 

20.5 

243.2 

20.8 

362.3 

328.8 

18.2 

310.6 

33.6 

23.6 

278.2 

27.3 

392.0 

17.0 

333.3 

41.7 

22.8 

293  2 

HIE] 

406.8 

361.9 

17.7 

344.2 

45.0 

365.4 

333.6 

20.9 

312.7 

31.8 

425.5 

18.3 

362  7 

44.5 

363.  1 

20.3 

32.3 

416.8 

373. 1 

19.  1 

354.0 

43.8 

397.5 

363.5 

19.6 

343.9 

449.7 

406.0 

385.9 

43.7 

419.2 

382.8 

19.3 

363.5 

36.4 

459.2 

414.9 

19.6 

395.3 

44.3 

442.8 

19.4 

384.  5 

38.9 

467.8 

422.8 

19.3 

Ken 

45.0 

444  2 

21.8 

459.7 

414.4 

394  2 

45.3 

482  1 

438.0 

20.4 

417.6 

490.6 

444.8 

424.8 

45.8 

503.2 

456.4 

21.2 

435.3 

46.8 

456.4 

21.2 

435.3 

46.8 

■  Gross  national  product  less  compensation  of  general  (tovemment  employees,  1.  e.,  ftross  product  accnilnir 
from  domestic  business,  households,  and  Institutions,  and  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

•  See  Surref  of  Current  Butinut,  October  1958,  for  description  of  series  and  estimates  In  current  and  con¬ 
stant  prices  and  Implicit  deflators  for  1910-67. 

'  Includes  compensation  of  general  government  employees  and  excludes  compensation  of  employees  In 
government  enterprises.  Government  enterprises  are  those  agencies  of  government  whose  operating  costs 
are  at  least  to  a  sumtantlal  extant  covered  by  the  sale  of  goods  and  services.  In  contra.st  to  the  general  activi¬ 
ties  of  government  which  are  financed  mainly  by  tax  revenues  and  debt  creation.  Government  enter¬ 
prises,  In  other  words,  conduct  operations  essentially  commercial  In  character,  even  though  they  perform 
them  under  governmental  auspices.  The  Post  Office  and  public  power  systems  are  typical  examples  of 
government  enterprises.  On  the  other  hand.  State  universities  and  public  parks,  where  the  fees  and  ad¬ 
missions  cover  only  a  nominal  part  of  operating  costs,  are  part  of  general  government  activities. 

‘  See  footnote  1 ,  Table  C-2 

'  Preliminary. 

Note.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  liecause  of  roundine. 

Sources:  Department  of  Commerce  and  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
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Tabi  e  C-4.  —Gross  national  product  or  expenditure,  in  1954  prices,  1929-60* 
[Billions  of  dollars,  1954  prices] 


Period 


1929  . 

1930  . 

1931  . 

1932  . 

1933  . 

1934  . 

1935  . 

1935 . 

1937  . 

1938  . 

1939  . 

1940  . 

1941  . 

1942  . 

1943  . 

1944  . 

1945  . 

1945 . 

1947  . 

1948  . 

1949  . 

1950  . 

1951  . 

1952  . 

1953  . 

1954  . 

1955  . 

1955 . 

1957  . 

1958  . 

1959  . 


Total 

gross 

na¬ 

tional 

prod¬ 

uct 

Personal  consumption 
expenditures 

Gross  private  domestic 
Investment 

Net 

ex- 

t>orts 

of 

goods 
and 
serv¬ 
ices  * 

Government 
purchases  of 
goods  and 
services 

Gross 
pri¬ 
vate 
prod¬ 
uct  ‘ 

1 

1 

z 

e 

3 

c 

tr. 

g 

Sc 

Si 

£i 

3 

C 

% 

1 

t 

3 

c 

f- 

c 

o 

c 

E 

c 

8 

'Z 

Jg 

z 

u 

y  1 

E  c. 
fcs 

=  O’ 
•o  «> 

£ 

Change  in  business 
Inventories 

3 

o 

(- 

i 

1 

c 

is 

3 

X 

181.8 

128.  1 

14.9 

65.3 

48.0 

35.0 

20.9 

11.1 

3  0 

0.2 

18.5 

2.9 

15.5 

171.5 

154.5 

120.3 

11.8 

52.1 

45.4 

23.5 

1.5.4 

8.8 

.2 

20.5 

3.4 

17. 1 

153.7 

153.0 

115.6 

10.3 

51.8 

44  f 

15.0 

10.9 

5.9 

-1.8 

-.3 

21.5 

3.7 

17.9 

142.0 

130.  1 

106.0 

7.8 

55.9 

41.4 

3.9 

5.0 

3.5 

-5.6 

-.3 

20.5 

3.9 

16.6 

119.4 

125.5 

103.5 

7.5 

55.2 

40.8 

4.0 

4.6 

3.7 

-4.2 

-.8 

19.9 

5.3 

14.5 

115.0 

138.5 

108.9 

8.5 

58.8 

41.5 

7.4 

5.1 

5.0 

-2.8 

-.6 

22.8 

6.9 

15.8 

125. 1 

152.9 

115.8 

10.7 

52. 1 

42.9 

16. 1 

6.7 

6.7 

2.6 

-1.9 

23.0 

5.7 

16.3 

138.7 

173.3 

127.7 

13.1 

59.2 

45.3 

21.0 

9.4 

9.2 

2.4 

-2.2 

25.9 

10.3 

15.5 

155.5 

183.5 

132. 1 

13.8 

71.5 

45.8 

27.0 

11.3 

10.5 

5.2 

-1.6 

25.0 

9.6 

15.4 

157.8 

175.  1 

129.9 

11.2 

72.8 

45.9 

15.5 

10. 1 

7.3 

-1.8 

.8 

28.8 

11.4 

17.4 

158.0 

189.3 

137.3 

13.3 

75.7 

47.2 

21.5 

12.2 

8.5 

1.0 

.3 

30.  1 

11.0 

19.  1 

172. 1 

205.8 

144.6 

15.3 

80.2 

49. 1 

29.0 

13.6 

10.9 

4.5 

1.1 

31.1 

13. 1 

18.0 

188. 1 

238. 1 

154.3 

17.5 

85.6 

51.1 

35.7 

15.3 

12  9 

a5 

-.6 

47.7 

30.7 

15.9 

215.0 

255.9 

1.50.8 

10.9 

87.3 

52.6 

18.8 

7.8 

7.4 

3.5 

-2.  91 100.  1 

84.7 

1.5.4 

234.8 

295.7 

154.6 

9.4 

90.0 

55.2 

10.7 

4.4 

5.9 

-.6 

-6.51 137. 9  123.9 

14.0 

245.4 

317.9 

150.2 

8.6 

94.0 

57.5 

12.3 

4.8 

9.2 

-1.7 

-5.7 

152. 2  138.  4 

1.3.8 

259.8 

314.0 

171.4 

9.8 

101.4 

60.2 

17.0 

5.6 

12.7 

-2.4 

-5.61131.2:117.1 

14.0 

257.0 

282.5 

192.3 

19.4 

107.6 

65.3 

42.4 

17.3 

15.  1 

9.0 

3.8 

43.9 

28.2 

15.8 

252.7 

282.3 

19.5.  5 

23.3 

105.3 

57.0 

41.5 

19.9 

21.7 

-.  1 

ao 

37.2 

19.  4 

17.8 

259.5 

293. 1 

199.3 

24.5 

105.  1 

69.6 

49.8 

22.7 

22.8 

4.4 

2.0 

42.  1 

22.9 

19.2 

270.3 

292.7 

204.3 

25.3 

105.3 

71.7 

38.5 

22.3 

19.8 

-3.6 

2.6 

47.2 

25.3 

21.9 

258.7 

318.1 

215.8 

32. 1 

109.2 

75.5 

55.9 

27.4 

21.3 

7.2 

.2 

45.1 

21.6 

23  5 

293.3 

341.8 

218.5 

29.2 

111.2 

78.2 

57.7 

25.0 

22.0 

9.7 

2  2 

63.3 

39.3 

24.1 

311.1 

.353. 5 

224.2 

28.5 

115.0 

80.8 

50.4 

25.0 

21.8 

2.5 

1.2 

77.7 

.53.3 

24.5 

320.4 

359.0 

235. 1 

33. 1 

118.3 

83.7 

.50.5 

27.6 

22.5 

.5 

-.9 

84.3 

58.8 

2.5.5 

335.2 

353. 1 

238.0 

32.4 

119.3 

85.3 

48.9 

29.7 

20.8 

-1.6 

1.0 

75.3 

47.5 

27.7 

330.8 

392.7 

2.55.0 

39.5 

125.4 

91.0 

62.5 

33.9 

22.5 

5. 1 

.9 

73.2 

43.5 

29.7 

360.4 

400.9 

254.3 

38.0 

130.3 

95.0 

51.7 

32.  3 

25.0 

4.5 

2.5 

72.3 

41.7 

30.5 

358  2 

408.5 

271.2 

38.5 

132.5 

100. 1 

.58.1 

31.8 

24.6 

1.5 

3.8 

75.5 

43.2 

32.2 

375.4 

401.0 

273.6 

35.6 

133.7 

104.3 

48.3 

31.0 

19.4 

-2.2 

-.2 

79  3 

44.5 

34.8 

367.5 

428.0 

289.4 

40.8 

139.3 

109.3 

60.9 

34.4 

21.3 

5.2 

-2.4 

80.2 

43.6 

36.6 

394.2 

439.  4 

297.3 

41.3 

142.2 

113.8 

60.4 

33.6 

23  8 

3.0 

1.3 

80.3 

41.6 

3a7 

404.8 

Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates 


1958: 

First  quarter . 

Second  quarter 

391.6 

269.0  34.9 

131.5 

102.5 

45.1 

31.0 

20.4 

-5.2 

0.3 

! 

77. 2j  43.2 

34.0 

(•) 

394.6 

271.2  .34  .7 

132.6 

103.8 

45.1 

30. 1 

19. 1 

-4. 1 

—  2 

78.5!  44.4 

34. 1 

(•) 

Third  quarter. . . 

403.1 

274.81  35.0 

134.8 

105.0 

48. 1 

30.7 

18.7 

-1.3 

.2 

79.9  44.9 

35.0 

(•) 

Fourth  quarter.. 

414.3 

•279.  4I  37.5 

135.8 

105. 0 

54.5 

3-2. 1 

19.5 

2.9 

-1.1 

81.5^  4.V3 

35.1 

(•) 

1959; 

First  quarter  .. 

422.9 

'283. 9I  39.3 

137,3 

107.3 

60.6 

33.9 

19.8 

6.8 

-2  7 

81.1  44.3 

36.8 

{•) 

Second  quarter. . 

434  2 

290.0:  41.6 

139.8 

108.6 

66.7 

35.2 

21.5 

10.  1 

-3.8 

81. 2'  44.4 

35.8 

(•) 

Third  quarter _ 

426.3 

290.8;  41.2 

139.5 

no.  1 

56.7 

35.0 

21.7 

U) 

-1.7 

80.5  43.5 

37.0 

(•) 

Fourth  quarter.. 

429. 1 

292.  8  >  41.1 

140.5 

111.2 

59.4 

33.4 

22.2 

3.8 

-1.5 

78.5.  42.3 

36.2 

(•) 

1950; 

First  quarter.  . 
Second  quarter 

440.5 

294.8  41.8 

141.1 

112.0 

66.2 

34.0 

•22.4 

9.8 

-.  1 

1 

79.5'  41.8 

37.8 

1  (•) 

442.2 

298.  3i  41.9 

143.2 

113.3 

52.8 

33.8 

24.2 

4.8 

7 

80.3.  41.8 

38.6 

1  (') 

Third  quarter. 

438.0 

295.91  40.2 

142.3 

114.4 

58.6 

33.6 

•24.4 

.6 

2.2 

80. 3|  41.2 

39.1 

1  (•) 

Fourth  quarter  •. 

437  3 

299  l|  41.3 

142.4 

115.4 

54.7 

33  6 

•24.3 

-3.2 

2.5 

80. 9j  41.6 

39.4 

1 

'  For  eiplanatlon  of  conversion  of  estimates  in  current  prices  to  those  in  1954  prices,  see  17.  S.  Income  ant 
Output.  A  Supplement  to  the  Survey  of  Current  Businett,  1958.  See  Table  C-5  for  implicit  price  deditors. 

•  For  1929-4.5,  net  exports  of  itoodsand  services  and  net  foreign  Investment  have  been  equated,  since  foreign 
net  transfers  by  Government  were  negligible  during  that  period. 

•  N'et  of  Government  sales. 

‘  Gross  national  product  less  compensation  of  general  government  employees. 

•  Preliminary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
'  Not  available. 

’  Leas  than  $50  million. 


Note.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 
Source;  Department  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 


Table  C-5. — Implicit  price  deflators  for  gross  national  product,  192Q-60 
(Index  numbers,  19M-inO) 


Personal  consumption  Gross  private  domestic 

expenditures  Investment ' 


I, 


Period 

Gross 

national 

Dura¬ 

ble 

ftoods 

Non¬ 

durable 

ftoods 

Services 

New  construction 

Pro¬ 

ducers’ 

durable 

equip¬ 

ment 

prod¬ 
uct  ' 

Total 

Total 

Resi¬ 

dential 

non¬ 

farm 

Other 

1W29 . 

57.4 

61.6 

62.0 

57.7 

66.8 

41.7 

41.8 

41.6 

,52.5 

1930 . 

55.4 

59.0 

60.5 

54.8 

84.2 

40.0 

40.8 

39.7 

,50.5 

1931  . 

49.9 

52.6 

53.5 

46.9 

60.3 

36.5 

37.1 

36.2 

47.9 

1932  . 

44.9 

46.5 

47.0 

40.0 

55.3 

31. 1 

30.1 

31.7 

45.  5 

1933  . 

44.2 

44  8 

46.  1 

40.3 

50.7 

31.2 

29.8 

31.9 

43.  1 

1934 . 

48.9 

47.6 

48.8 

45.3 

.50.7 

33.3 

33. 1 

33  4 

45.9 

1935 . 

47.4 

48.6 

47.9 

47.  2 

50.9 

34. 1 

32.6 

3.5.4 

4.5.6 

193« . 

47.7 

49. 1 

47.9 

47.4 

51.9 

34.8 

34  3 

3.5.2 

45.4 

1937 . 

49.5 

50.9 

.50.3 

49. 1 

53.8 

39.0 

37.8 

39  9 

48.7 

1938 . 

48.7 

49.8 

50.8 

46.7 

54.5 

39.  1 

39.2 

39. 1 

50.2 

1939 . 

48. 1 

49.2 

50.2 

45.8 

54.5 

39.0 

39.5 

38.4 

49.4 

1940 . 

48.9 

49.7 

50.7 

46.4 

54.8 

40. 1 

40.9 

39.  1 

,50.6 

1941 . 

52.9 

53.1 

54.8 

50.5 

56.8 

43.4 

44.6 

42  2 

54.0 

1942 . 

59.8 

59.5 

84.2 

58.8 

59.8 

47.6 

47.7 

47.6 

,58.5 

1943 . 

84.9 

65.0 

70.3 

65.8 

62.8 

53.0 

51.4 

,54.0 

,58.4 

1944 . 

88.5 

68.6 

78.7 

89.5 

65.5 

58.3 

58.2 

56.3 

59.3 

1945 . 

88.0 

71.0 

82.8 

72.2 

67.1 

57.8 

60.0 

56.9 

60.0 

1948  . 

74.8 

76.5 

82.0 

78.8 

71. 1 

83.7 

6,5.3 

62.6 

66.7 

1947 . 

83.0 

84.6 

88.4 

88.7 

76.8 

76.6 

78.4 

74.8 

76,8 

1948 . 

88.5 

89.5 

92.4 

94.0 

81.7 

8.5.9 

88.6 

83.  1 

83. 1 

1949 . 

88.2 

88.7 

93.5 

90.9 

83.6 

84.3 

8,5.9 

82.6 

87.0 

1950 . 

89.5 

89.9 

94.6 

91.4 

85.9 

88.3 

90.9 

85. 1 

89.0 

1951 . 

98.2 

96.0 

101. 1 

99.0 

89.8 

9.5.3 

97.5 

93  1 

96.8 

1952 . 

98. 1 

98.0 

102.2 

100. 1 

93.6 

98.4 

100.3 

96.5 

97.5 

1953  . 

99.0 

99.0 

99.4 

99.7 

97.7 

100. 1 

101.3 

98.9 

99.0 

1954 . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1955 . 

101.2 

100.4 

100. 1 

99.5 

101.7 

103.  1 

103.0 

103.2 

102.6 

1958 . 

104.8 

102. 1 

101.3 

100.9 

104. 1 

109.8 

109,0 

110.7 

109.0 

1957 . 

108.4 

105.1 

104.7 

103.9 

107.0 

113.5 

111.2 

115.7 

115.7 

1958 . 

110.8 

107.3 

104.9 

106.2 

109.5 

114.1 

111.7 

116.8 

119.0 

1959 . 

112.6 

108  4 

106.2 

106.0 

112.4 

117.2 

115.2 

119.7 

121.3 

1980  « . 

114.5 

110.4 

106.3 

107.2 

115.9 

120.3 

117.0 

124.1 

121.6 

1958:  First  quarter . 

110.3 

107.0 

104.7 

106.2 

108.7 

113.6 

111.  1 

116. 1 

118.2 

Second  quarter . 

110.7 

107.4 

104.7 

106.6 

109  2 

113.9 

111.  1 

116.8 

118.9 

Third  quarter . 

110.9 

107.3 

104.8 

106.1 

109.6 

114. 1 

111.6 

116.8 

119.2 

Fourth  quarter . 

111.3 

107.5 

105.4 

105.8 

110.3 

114.9 

112.7 

117.5 

119.6 

1959;  First  quarter . 

111.9 

107.8 

105.8 

105.8 

111.1 

116. 1 

114.0 

118.6 

120.7 

Second  quiiiter . 

112.4 

108.  1 

106.6 

105.6 

111.9 

117.3 

115. 1 

120. 1 

121.6 

Third  quarter . 

112.9 

108.7 

106.8 

106. 1 

112.7 

117.4 

115.3 

120.0 

122.1 

Fourth  quarter . 

113.3 

109.2 

105.7 

106.5 

113.8 

117.9 

115.9 

120.2 

120.9 

1980;  First  quarter . 

113.8 

109.7 

105.8 

106.7 

114.9 

120.0 

117.2 

123.4 

121.1 

Second  quarter . 

114.2 

110.3 

106.4 

107.2 

115.5 

120.4 

117.2 

124.2 

122.0 

Third  quarter . 

ll.VO 

110.6 

106.3 

107.3 

116. 1 

120.5 

117.0 

124.6 

122.0 

Fourth  quarter  * . 

11.5. 1 

111.0 

106.5 

107.6 

116.8 

120.3 

116.8 

124. 1 

121.0 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  133. 
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Tabi.e  C-5. — Implicit  price  deflators  for  gross  national  product,  1^9-60-  Continued 


(Indei  numbers,  19M»1001 


Period 

Exports  and  imports  of 
goods  and  services  > 

Oovemment  purchases  of  goods 
and  services 

Exports 

Imports 

Total 

Federal 

State  and 
local 

1929  . 

63. 1 

57.3 

45.8 

44.5 

46. 1 

1930 . 

.15.0 

48.9 

44.9 

41.8 

4.1.5 

1931  . 

43.2 

39.7 

42.7 

41.7 

43.0 

1932 . 

36.2 

32.3 

39.4 

38.2 

39.7 

1933 . 

35.2 

29.3 

40.3 

38.3 

41. 1 

1934 . 

43.0 

33.8 

42.9 

43.2 

42.8 

193.1 . 

44.7 

36.0 

43.4 

43.7 

43.3 

1936 . 

46.0 

36.9 

44.0 

46.9 

42.2 

1937 . 

48.9 

41. 1 

45. 1 

47  3 

43.8 

1938 . 

46.5 

38.0 

44  5 

46. 1 

43.4 

1939 . 

46.9 

38.6 

44.2 

46.8 

42.7 

1940  . 

51.2 

40.9 

45.2 

47.0 

43.9 

1941 . 

56. 1 

43  0 

51.9 

55. 1 

46.2 

1942 . 

64.9 

48.9 

.19  6 

61.4 

49.8 

1943 . 

68. 1 

51.3 

64.3 

65.6 

52.7 

1944 . 

73.3 

53.3 

63.4 

64.3 

.14.6 

1945 . 

75.3 

57.4 

63.2 

63.9 

57.4 

1946  . 

80.8 

65.5 

69.4 

73.0 

63.0 

1947 . 

93.4 

79.7 

76.4 

80.8 

71.5 

1948 . 

98.6 

86.3 

82.0 

84.4 

79.3 

1949 . 

92.7 

82.0 

85. 1 

88,0 

81.7 

1950 . 

90.3 

87.8 

86.5 

89.6 

83.7 

1951 . 

103.3 

102.8 

95.5 

98.7 

90.2 

1952 . 

103.0 

102.8 

97.8 

99.2 

94.8 

1953 . 

101.0 

98.2 

98.3 

98.6 

97.5 

1954 . 

100.  C 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1955 . 

100.7 

90.0 

103.3 

104.  1 

102.2 

1956 . 

103.4 

101.8 

109.2 

109.7 

108.6 

1957 . 

107.4 

103.2 

114.6 

114.9 

114.2 

1958 . 

105.9 

99.2 

117.9 

118.2 

117.4 

1989 . 

104.5 

98.1 

121.2 

122. 1 

120.0 

1960 « . 

105.4 

99.9 

124.0 

125.8 

122.  1 

1958:  First  quarter . 

107.1 

100.4 

116.7 

117.1 

116.2 

Second  quarter . . . 

106.3 

99.6 

117.1 

116.8 

117.4 

Third  quarter . . . 

105.0 

98.8 

118.6 

119.4 

117.6 

Fourth  quarter . 

105.1 

98. 1 

119.2 

119.8 

118.4 

1959:  First  quarter . 

Second  quarter  . . . 

105. 1 

97.4 

119.7 

120.3 

119.0 

104.4 

97.5 

120.2 

120.9 

119.5 

Third  quarter . . . 

104.0 

97.7 

121.9 

123.3 

120.2 

Fourth  quarter . 

104.6 

99.9 

122.8 

124. 1 

121.3 

1960:  First  quarter . 

105.6 

99.9 

122.4 

123.7 

120.9 

Second  quarter . 

104.9 

99.9 

122.7 

123.6 

121.6 

Third  quarter . . 

105.6 

99.9 

125.4 

I2S.0 

122.7 

Fourth  quarter  • . 

105.6 

99  9 

125.6 

127.9 

123.2 

'  Separate  deflators  are  not  available  for  total  cross  private  domestic  investment,  change  in  business 
inventories,  and  net  exports  of  goods  and  services. 

For  explanation  of  conversion  of  estimates  in  current  prices  to  those  in  I9M  prices,  see  U.S.  Income  and 
Output,  A  Supplement  to  the  Survei/  of  Current  Pueinett,  1958. 

*  Preliminary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 
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Table  Gross  national  product:  Receipts  and  expenditures  by  major  economic  ^oups, 

1929^-60 

[Billions  of  dollars) 


Period 

Persons 

Business 

International 

Dis¬ 

pos¬ 

able 

per¬ 

sonal 

income 

Per¬ 
sonal 
con¬ 
sump¬ 
tion  ez- 
pendi- 
tures 

Per¬ 
sonal 
saving 
or  dis¬ 
saving 
(-) 

Gross 
re¬ 
tained 
earn¬ 
ings  ' 

Gross 

private 

do¬ 

mestic 

invest¬ 

ment 

Excess 
of  re¬ 
ceipts 
or  in¬ 
vest¬ 
ment 
(-) 

For¬ 
eign 
net 
tran.s- 
fers  by 
gov¬ 
ern¬ 
ment  * 

Xet  exports  of  goods 
and  services  > 

Excess 

of 

trans¬ 
fers  or 
net  ex¬ 
ports 
(-) 

Net 

exports 

Ex¬ 

ports 

Im¬ 

ports 

1029 . 

83. 1 

79.0 

4.2 

11.5 

16.2 

-4.7 

(») 

mm 

7.0 

6.3 

-0.8 

1030 . 

74.4 

71.0 

3.4 

8.8 

10.3 

-1.5 

(•) 

.7 

5.4 

4.8 

-.7 

1931 . 

63.8 

61.3 

2.5 

5.2 

5.5 

-.3 

(») 

.2 

3.6 

3.4 

-.2 

1932 . 

48.7 

40.3 

-.6 

2.7 

.0 

1.8 

(») 

.2 

2.5 

2.3 

-.2 

1933 . 

45.7 

46.4 

-.6 

2.6 

1.4 

1.2 

(•) 

.2 

2.4 

2.3 

-.2 

1034 . 

52.0 

51.0 

.  1 

4.9 

2.0 

2.0 

(») 

.4 

3.0 

-.4 

1935 . 

58.3 

56.3 

2.0 

6.3 

6.3 

.  1 

(*) 

-.  1 

3.3 

.1 

1935 . 

66.2 

62.6 

3.6 

6.5 

8.4 

-1.9 

{«! 

1 

3.5 

■ii 

.  1 

1037 . 

71.0 

67.3 

8.7 

7.8 

11.7 

-4.0 

(«) 

.  1 

4.6 

■ti 

-.  1 

1938 . 

65.7 

64.6 

1. 1 

7.8 

6.7 

1.2 

(>) 

1. 1 

4.3 

3  2 

-1.1 

1030 . 

70.4 

67.6 

2.0 

8.3 

0.3 

-1.0 

(») 

.0 

4.4 

3.5 

-.0 

1940 . 

76.1 

71.9 

4.2 

10.4 

13.2 

-2.8 

(*) 

1.5 

5.4 

3.8 

-1.5 

1941 . 

93.0 

81.0 

11.1 

11.5 

18. 1 

-6.6 

(») 

1. 1 

6.0 

4.8 

-1.1 

1942 . 

117.5 

80.7 

27.8 

14.  1 

9.0 

4.3 

(*) 

-.2 

4.0 

5. 1 

.2 

1943 . 

133.5 

100.5 

33.0 

16.3 

5.6 

10.7 

(») 

-2.2 

4.5 

6.8 

2.2 

1044 . 

146.8 

100.8 

36.0 

17.2 

7.  1 

10.  1 

(») 

-2. 1 

5.4 

7.5 

X  1 

1945 . 

150.4 

121.7 

28.7 

15.6 

10.4 

5.2 

(») 

-1.4 

7.4 

8.8 

1.4 

1948 . 

160.6 

147.1 

13.5 

13.1 

28.  1 

-15. 1 

0.3 

4.0 

12.8 

7.9 

-4.6 

1047 . 

170. 1 

165.4 

4.7 

18.0 

31.5 

-12.6 

.  1 

0.0 

17.9 

8.9 

-8.9 

1948 . 

189.3 

178.3 

11.0 

26.6 

43.  1 

-16.5 

1.6 

3.5 

14.5 

11. 0 

-1.9 

1040 . 

180.7 

181.2 

27.6 

33.0 

-5.4 

3.2 

3.8 

■m 

10.2 

-.5 

1950 . 

207.7 

105.0 

HR 

27.7 

50.0 

-22.3 

2.8 

.6 

13.1 

12.5 

X3 

1951 . 

227.5 

200.8 

Bnn 

31.5 

56.3 

-24.8 

2. 1 

2.4 

17.9 

15.5 

-.2 

1952 . 

238.7 

210.8 

BkH 

33.2 

40.9 

-16.6 

1.5 

1.3 

17.4 

16.  1 

.2 

1953 . 

252.5 

232.6 

BIVI 

34.3 

50.3 

-16.0 

1.6 

-.4 

16.6 

17.0 

XO 

1954 . 

256.0 

238.0 

35.5 

48.0 

-13.4 

1.4 

17.5 

16.5 

.4 

1955 . 

274  4 

256.0 

17.5 

42. 1 

63.8 

-21.8 

1.5 

1. 1 

19.4 

18.3 

.4 

1956 . 

202  0 

260.0 

23.0 

43.0 

67.4 

-24.3 

1.5 

2.0 

23.  1 

20.2 

-1.5 

1957 . 

308.8 

285.2 

23.6 

45.6 

66.  1 

-20.5 

1.5 

4.0 

26.2 

21.3 

-3.5 

1958 . 

317.9 

203.5 

24.4 

44.6 

56.0 

-11.4 

1.3 

1.2 

22.7 

21.5 

.1 

1050 . 

337.3 

313.8 

23  4 

50.5 

72.0 

-21.6 

1.  5 

—  1.0 

22.  9 

23.8 

X  5 

1960  ‘ . 

354.2 

328.2 

72.7 

‘-20.4 

1.6 

2.7 

26.5 

23.8 

-1.1 

Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates 

1058:  First  quarter... 

311.4 

287.7 

23.7 

52.4 

-10.4 

1.2 

1.7 

22.5 

20.8 

Second  quarter. 

314.0 

201.2 

22.8 

43.6 

52.5 

-8.9 

1.3 

1.3 

22.7 

21.4 

(•) 

Third  quarter.. 

321.0 

204.8 

27.1 

43.7 

55.8 

-12. 1 

1.2 

1.6 

22.0 

21.4 

-.4 

Fourth  quarter. 

324.0 

300.2 

24.7 

63.2 

-14.6 

1.6 

.4 

22.7 

22.3 

1. 1 

1950:  First  quarter... 

329.6 

306.  1 

23.6 

70.0 

-21.8 

1.5 

-1.0 

21.8 

22.8 

2.5 

Second  quarter. 

338.3 

313.6 

24.8 

51.8 

78.9 

-27.1 

1.4 

-2.2 

22.2 

24.4 

3.6 

Third  quarter.. 

338.  5 

316.0 

22.5 

49.6 

67.5 

-17.9 

1.2 

-.2 

24.0 

24.2 

1.5 

Fourth  quarter. 

342.4 

319.6 

22.8 

51.0 

70.8 

-19.8 

1.9 

-.4 

23.5 

23.0 

2.4 

1960:  First  quarter _ 

347.0 

323.3 

23.7 

52.4 

70.3 

-26.9 

1.6 

1.2 

25.2 

23.0 

.3 

Second  quarter. 

354.  1 

320.0 

25.2 

52. 1 

75.5 

-23.4 

1.7 

2.0 

26.4 

24.4 

-.3 

Third  quarter.. 

357.5 

328.3 

20.2 

51.6 

70.8 

-19.2 

1.4 

3.7 

27.3 

23.5 

-2.3 

Fourth  quarter^. 

358. 1 

332.0 

26.  1 

V) 

65.8 

(') 

1.7 

4.0 

27.3 

23.3 

-2.3 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  135. 
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Table  C-6. — Gross  national  product:  Receipts  and  expenditures  by  major  economic  ^oups, 

1929-60 — Continued 

(Billions  of  dollais) 


Period 

— 

Oc 

Receipts 

(vemment 

Expenditures 

Sur¬ 
plus  or 
deficit 
(— )  on 
income 
and 
prod¬ 
uct 
ac¬ 
count 

Total 
income 
or  re¬ 
ceipts 

Statis¬ 

tical 

dis¬ 

crep¬ 

ancy 

Gross 
na¬ 
tional 
prod¬ 
uct 
or  ex¬ 
pendi¬ 
ture 

.Net 

re¬ 

ceipts 

Tax 
and 
non¬ 
tax  re¬ 
ceipts 
or  ac¬ 
cruals 

Trans¬ 

fers, 

inter¬ 

est, 

and 

sub¬ 

sidies* 

Pur¬ 

chases 

of 

goods 

and 

serv¬ 

ices 

Total 

ex¬ 

pendi¬ 

tures 

Trans¬ 

fers, 

inter¬ 

est, 

and 

sub¬ 

sidies* 

1926 . 

9.5 

11.3 

1.7 

8.5 

10.2 

1.7 

1.0 

104.2 

104.4, 

1930 . 

8.9 

10.8 

1.8 

9.2 

11.0 

1.8 

-.3 

92. 1 

91.1 

1931 . 

A  4 

0  A 

1 

Q  9 

^  1 

A 

7A  4 

78  3 

1932 . 

6.4 

8.9 

2.5 

8.  1 

2.5 

-1.7 

57.7 

.8 

58.5 

1933 . 

6.7 

9.3 

2.6 

8.0 

B  IM 

2.6 

-1.4 

55.0 

.9 

56.0 

1934 . 

7.4 

1C.  5 

3. 1 

9.8 

■  fSl 

3. 1 

-2.4 

64.2 

HI 

65.0 

1935 . 

8.0 

11.4 

3.4 

10.0 

3.4 

-2.0 

72.7 

72.5 

1936 . 

8.9 

12.9 

4. 1 

11.8 

15.9 

4.  1 

-3.0 

81.6 

■Bl 

82.7 

1937 . 

12.3 

15.4 

3.1 

11.7 

14.8 

3  1 

.6 

91.0 

msi 

90.8 

1938 . 

11.2 

15.0 

3.8 

12.8 

16.6 

3.8 

-1.6 

84.8 

85.2 

1939 . 

11.2 

15.4 

4.2 

13.3 

17.5 

-2.1 

89.9 

1.2 

91.1 

1940 . 

13.3 

17.7 

4.4 

14.1 

18.5 

KH 

—  7 

99.8 

.8 

100.6 

1941 . 

21.0 

25.0 

4.0 

24.8 

28.8 

-3.8 

125.4 

.4 

125.8 

1942 . 

28.3 

32.6 

4.3 

59.7 

64.0 

-31.4 

160.0 

-.8 

ise.i 

1943 . 

44.4 

49.2 

4.8 

88.6 

93.4 

4.8 

-44.2 

194.2 

-1.7 

192.5 

1944 . 

44.6 

51.2 

6.5 

96.5 

103. 1 

6.5 

-51.9 

2.8 

211.4 

1945 . 

43. 1 

53.2 

10.1 

82.9 

92.9 

10.1 

-39.7 

213.6 

1946 . 

34.6 

51.1 

16.5 

30.5 

Wil 

16.5 

4.1 

Wf 

210.7 

1947 . 

41.6 

57.1 

15.4 

28.4 

kkSS 

15.4 

13.3 

234.3 

1948 . 

42.8 

59.2 

16.5 

34.5 

KtKl 

16.5 

8.2 

259.4 

1949 . 

37.0 

56.4 

19.4 

40.2 

19.4 

-3.1 

257.5 

258.1 

1950 . 

47.2 

66.3 

22.1 

39.0 

22. 1 

8.2 

285.3 

-.7 

284.6 

1951 . 

66.6 

85.5 

18.9 

60.5 

79.4 

18.9 

6.  1 

327.7 

1.2 

329.0 

1952 . 

72.2 

60.6 

18.4 

76.0 

94.4 

18.4 

-3.9 

345.6 

1.4 

347.0 

1953 . 

75.7 

94.9 

19.2 

82.8 

102.0 

19.2 

-7.1 

364.  1 

1.3 

365.4 

1954 . 

68.5 

90.0 

21.5 

96.7 

21.5 

-6.7 

362.3 

.9 

363.1 

1955 . 

78.4 

101.4 

23.0 

98.6 

23.0 

2.9 

396.5 

1.0 

397.5 

1956 . 

84.2 

109.5 

25.3 

Ksil 

104.3 

25.3 

5.2 

421.6 

-2.4 

419.2 

1957 . 

87.5 

116.3 

28.7 

86.5 

115.3 

28.7 

1.0 

443.4 

-.6 

442.8 

1958 . 

82,  1 

115.2 

33.1 

93.5 

126.6 

33. 1 

-11.4 

445.9 

-1.7 

444.2 

1959 . 

94.6 

129.  1 

34.5 

97.1 

34.5 

-2.5 

483.9 

-1.8 

482.1 

1960 « . 

‘99.9 

*137.3 

37.4 

1 

37.4 

.3 

*-4.8 

503.2 

1958:  First  quarter . 

79.8 

31.2 

31.2 

434.5 

-2.5 

432.0 

Second  quarter . 

79.2 

112.6 

33.4 

91.9 

125.3 

33.4 

-12.7 

438.0 

-1.3 

436.8 

Third  quarter.. . 

82.3 

116.3 

34.  1 

94.8 

128.9 

34. 1 

-12.5 

449  0 

-2. 1 

447.0 

Fourth  quarter . 

86.6 

120.9 

34  4 

97.1 

131.6 

34  4 

-10.6 

461.5 

-.7 

461.0 

1959:  First  quarter . 

92.6 

126.3 

33.8 

97. 1 

33.8 

-4.5 

.  1 

473.1 

Second  quarter . 

97.3 

131.3 

34.0 

97.7 

34.0 

-.4 

-1.0 

487.9 

Third  quarter . 

94  9 

■  K-lil 

34  1 

98.  1 

34.  1 

-3.2 

484.3 

-3.0 

481.4 

Fourth  quarter . 

93.6 

129.7 

36. 1 

96.4 

36  1 

-2.8 

488.9 

-2.6 

486.4 

1960:  First  quarter . 

101  4 

137.3 

35.9 

97.5 

35.9 

3.9 

-1. 1 

501.3 

Second  quarter . 

■TOO 

137.9 

37.0 

98.6 

37.0 

2.3 

ECD 

-3.9 

505.0 

Third  quarter . 

98.9 

136.3 

37.4 

37.4 

-1.8 

.109.4 

-5.8 

503.5 

Fourth  quarter  < . 

(’) 

(») 

30.1 

39. 1 

D 

C) 

(’) 

503.5 

'  Undistributed  corporate  profits,  corporate  inventory  valuation  adjustment,  capital  consumption 
allowances,  and  excess  of  wane  accruals  over  disbursements. 

*  For  1929-«,  foreign  net  transfers  by  Qovemment  were  negligible;  therefore,  for  that  period,  net  export* 
of  goods  and  services  and  net  foreign  Investment  have  been  equated. 

•  Government  transfer  payments  to  persons,  foreign  net  transfers  by  Government,  net  interest  pal. I  by 
government,  and  subsidies  less  current  surplus  of  government  enterprises. 

‘  Preliminary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

•  Data  for  corporate  profits  are  approximations  for  the  year  as  a  whole;  they  do  not  derive  from,  nor  impi  y , 
specific  estimates  for  the  quarters.  All  other  data  Incorporating  or  derived  from  these  figures  are  corra- 
spondlngly  approximate. 

*  Less  than  SM  million. 

t  Not  available. 

Note.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

.Source:  Department  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 


Table  C-7. — Personal  consumption  expenditures,  1929-60 
[Billions  of  dollars] 


Period 

ToUl 

per¬ 

sonal 

con¬ 

sump¬ 

tion 

ex¬ 

pend¬ 

itures 

Durable  goods 

Nondurable  goods 

Services 

To¬ 

tal 

Automobiles  and  parts 

Furniture  and  house¬ 

hold  equipment 

Other 

To¬ 

tal 

Food  excluding  alco¬ 
holic  beverages  ■ 

Clothing  and  shoes  * 

Gasoline  and  oil 

u 

i3 

0 

To¬ 

tal 

B 

B 

0 

c 

0 

a 

0 

*0 

1 

Transportation 

other 

192« . 

9.2 

3.2 

4.8 

1.2 

11 

19.5 

9.4 

1.8 

m 

32. 1 

11.4 

B 

2.6 

m 

1930 . 

7.2 

2.2 

3.9 

1. 1 

34.0 

18.0 

8.0 

1.7 

6.3 

29.8 

n 

2.2 

12.7 

1931 . 

61.3 

5.5 

1.6 

3. 1 

.9 

28.9 

14.7 

6.9 

1.6 

5.7 

26  9 

10.3 

3.5 

1.9 

11.2 

1932 . 

49.3 

3.6 

.9 

2. 1 

.6 

22.8 

11.4 

5. 1 

1.5 

4.8 

22.9 

Era 

3.0 

1.6 

9.3 

1933 . 

46.4 

3.5 

1.1 

1.9 

.5 

22.3 

10.9 

4.6 

1.5 

5.3 

wjB 

7.9 

2.8 

1.5 

8.5 

1934 . 

51.9 

4.2 

1.4 

2.2 

.6 

26.7 

12.2 

5.7 

1.6 

7.2 

21.0 

7.6 

mi 

1.6 

8.8 

1935 . 

56.3 

5. 1 

1.9 

2  6 

.7 

29  3 

13.6 

BE 

1.7 

7.9 

21.9 

7.6 

3.2 

1.7 

9  4 

1936 . 

62.6 

6.3 

2  3 

3.2 

.  8 

32  8 

15.2 

6.6 

1.9 

9. 1 

23.5 

7.9 

3.4 

1.9 

iTijEl 

1937 . 

67.3 

6.9 

2.4 

3.6 

1.0 

35.2 

16.4 

6.8 

2.1 

9.8 

25.1 

8.4 

3.7 

2.0 

11. 1 

1938 . 

64.6 

5.7 

1.6 

3.1 

A 

34.0 

15.6 

6.8 

2. 1 

9.5 

25.0 

8.8 

3.6 

1.9 

TUB 

1939 . 

67.6 

6.7 

2  2 

3.5 

35.  1 

15.7 

7. 1 

2.2 

25.8 

9.0 

3.8 

Qo 

11.0 

1940 . 

71.9 

7.8 

2.7 

3  9 

1. 1 

37.2 

16.7 

7.4 

2.3 

10.8 

26.9 

9  3 

^ra 

2. 1 

11.4 

1941 . 

81.9 

3.4 

4.9 

1.4 

43.2 

19.4 

8.8 

2.6 

12.3 

Era 

lora 

4.3 

2.4 

12.3 

1942 . 

89.7 

UL 

.7 

4.7 

1.6 

51.3 

23.7 

11.0 

2. 1 

14.5 

31.5 

10.8 

4.8 

2.7 

13. 1 

1943 . 

100.5 

6.6 

.8 

3.9 

1.9 

59.3 

27.8 

13.4 

1.3 

16.7 

34.7 

11.3 

5.2 

3.4 

14.7 

1944 . 

109.8 

6.8 

.8 

3.8 

2.2 

65.4 

30.6 

14.6 

1.4 

18.7 

37.7 

11.9 

5.9 

3.7 

16.3 

1945 . 

121.7 

8.1 

R 

4.6 

2.5 

73.2 

34.1 

16.5 

1.8 

20  8 

12.4 

fi.  4 

17.5 

1946 . 

147.1 

15.9 

3.9 

8.7 

3.S 

84.8 

[[ilri 

18.2 

ek 

K.9 

46.4 

13.8 

6.7 

5.1 

20.8 

1947 . 

165.4 

20.6 

6.3 

11.0 

3.4 

93.4 

45.8 

18.8 

3.6 

V,.2 

51.4 

15.6 

7.4 

5.5 

M.O 

1948 . 

178.3 

22.7 

7.4 

11.9 

3.4 

98.7 

48.2 

20  1 

4.4 

26.0 

56.9 

17.6 

7.9 

6.0 

25.4 

1949 . 

181.2 

24.6 

9.8 

11.5 

3.3 

96.6 

46.4 

19.3 

Mij 

2.5.9 

19.3 

8.4 

6.1 

26.2 

1950 . 

195.0 

30.4 

13.0 

R 

3.4 

99.8 

47.4 

19.6 

5.4 

27.4 

64.9 

21.2 

9.3 

6.3 

28.1 

1951 . 

29.5 

11.6 

14.2 

3.7 

110. 1 

53.4 

21. 1 

Kiffl. 

29.5 

Era 

23.2 

ITiMl 

6.9 

29.9 

1952 . 

219.8 

29.1 

ifwr 

14.1 

3.9 

115.1 

55.8 

21.9 

6.7 

30.7 

75.6 

25.4 

7.4 

.32,0 

1953 . 

232.6 

32.9 

iBBi 

14.7 

4.1 

118.0 

56.6 

21.9 

7.5 

31.8 

81.8 

27.5 

11.7 

8.0 

34.6 

1954 . 

32.4 

13.4 

14.8 

4.3 

119.3 

57.7 

21.9 

8.0 

31.7 

86.3 

12.1 

7.9 

37. 1 

1955 . 

256.9 

39.6 

18.3 

16.6 

4.8 

124.8 

59.2 

Pdfl 

8.8 

33  .  4 

92.5 

13.5 

8.3 

39.9 

1956 . 

269.9 

38.  5 

15.8 

17.4 

5.3 

I3I.4 

62.2 

24  5 

9.6 

35.2 

i[i:imi 

32.7 

14.8 

8.6 

43  8 

1957 . 

285.2 

40.4 

17.1 

17.4 

5.8 

137.7 

65.2 

25.4 

ITilEl 

.36.7 

107.1 

35.2 

15.8 

ME 

1958 . 

293.5 

37.3 

13.9 

17.4 

03 

142.0 

67.6 

25.7 

inK! 

38. 1 

114.2 

IFTalil 

16.9 

9.2 

SB 

1959 . 

313.8 

43.4 

17.9 

18.8 

6.6 

147.6 

68.6 

27.4 

11.1 

122.8 

9.9 

54.5 

1960  * . 

328.2 

43.9 

1A4 

18.6 

6.9 

152.5 

27.9 

11.6 

131.8 

42.8 

19.  2 

10.5 

59  3 

Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates 


1058; 

First  quarter . . 

Seoonu  quarter  .. 

Third  quarter . . 

Fourth  quarter..., 

1050: 

First  quarter . 

Second  quarter  .. 

Third  quarter . 

Fourth  quarter... 

1060; 

First  quarter . 

Second  quarter  . 

Third  quarter . 

Fourth  quarter  ‘.. 


287.7 

36.5 

13.5 

17.2 

5.9 

139.7 

66.9 

25.0 

10.3 

37.3 

111.5 

36.9 

16.5 

9.0 

49.1 

291.2 

36.4 

13.5 

17.0 

5.9 

141.4 

67.9 

25.4 

10.5 

37.7 

113.4 

37.6 

16.8 

9.1 

49.9 

294.8 

36.7 

13.2 

17.6 

6.0 

143.0 

67.6 

26.2 

10.8 

38.4 

115. 1 

38.4 

17.0 

9.2 

.V).5 

300.2 

39.6 

15.7 

17.8 

6.1 

143.8 

67.9 

26.2 

10.8 

38.8 

116.9 

39.1 

17.2 

9.4 

51.2 

306. 1 

41.6 

17.2 

18. 1 

6.3 

145.3 

68.1 

26.5 

10.9 

39.7 

119.2 

39.7 

17.6 

9.5 

52.4 

313.6 

44.4 

18.9 

19.0 

6.6 

147.7 

68.6 

27.8 

11.1 

40.3 

121.4 

40.2 

17.6 

9.7 

53.9 

316.0 

44.0 

18.2 

19. 1 

6.7 

148.0 

68.4 

27. 6  11.2 

40.8 

124. 1 

40.3 

18.1 

10.1 

55.1 

319.6 

43.5 

17.4 

19.2 

6.8 

149. 6  69. 3 

27.8 

11.3 

41.2 

126.6 

41.3 

18.5 

10.1 

56.6 

323.3 

44.2 

18.5 

18.9 

6.7 

150.  slop.  7 

27.8 

11.4 

41.6 

128.6 

41.9 

18.9 

10.3 

57.5 

329.0 

44.5 

18.  S 

18.7 

6.li 

153.5  71.3 

28.3 

11.7 

42.2 

130.  S 

42.5 

19. 1 

10.5 

58.8 

328.3;  42.7 

17.5 

18.3 

6.« 

152.  7170.  8 

28.2 

11.7 

42  0 

132.9143. 1 

19.3 

10.5 

60.0 

332.0 

44.0 

18.5 

18.5 

6.9 

153.3  71.  8 

27.5 

11.7 

42.3 

134.8 

43.7 

19.5 

10.6 

61.0 

>  Quarterly  data  are  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

•  Includes  standard  clothlny  issued  to  military  r»ersonnel. 

•  Includes  imputed  rental  value  of  owner-occupied  dwellings. 

‘  Preliminary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Note.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 
Source:  Department  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 
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Table  C-8. — Gross  private  domestic  investment,  1929-60 


(Btllions  of  dollars] 


Period 

Total 

gross 

private 

do¬ 

mestic 

invest¬ 

ment 

Nonfarm  producers’ 
plant  and  equipment 

Farm  equipment 
and  (instruction 

Resi¬ 

dential 

con¬ 

struc¬ 

tion 

(non¬ 

farm) 

Other 
pri¬ 
vate 
con¬ 
struc¬ 
tion  ‘ 

Net  change  in 
business  inventories 

Total  ' 

Equip¬ 

ment* 

Con¬ 
struc¬ 
tion  ' 

Total  * 

Equip¬ 

ment 

Con¬ 

struc¬ 

tion 

Total 

Non¬ 
farm  • 

Farm 

1929 . 

16.2 

9.5 

5.2 

4.2 

0.9 

0.6 

0.3 

3.6 

0.5 

1.7 

1.8 

-0.2 

1930 . 

10.3 

7.4 

4  0 

3.4 

.7 

.5 

.2 

2.1 

.5 

-.4 

-.1 

-.3 

1931 . 

5.5 

4.5 

2.6 

1.9 

.4 

.3 

.1 

16 

.4 

-13 

-1.6 

.3 

1932 . 

.9 

2.5 

1.4 

1.0 

.2 

.  1 

(*) 

.6 

.2 

-2.6 

-2.6 

(*) 

1933 . 

1.4 

2.3 

1.5 

.8 

.2 

.  1 

(’) 

.5 

.  1 

-1.6 

-1.4 

-.3 

1934 . 

2.9 

3.0 

2. 1 

.9 

.3 

.3 

.1 

.6 

.1 

-1. 1 

.2 

-1.3 

193S . 

6.3 

3.8 

2.7 

1  1 

.5 

.4 

.1 

1.0 

.  1 

.9 

.4 

.5 

1936 . 

8.4 

5. 1 

3.6 

14 

.7 

.5 

.2 

1.6 

.1 

10 

2.  1 

-1. 1 

1937 . 

11.7 

6.6 

4.5 

2  1 

.8 

.6 

.2 

19 

.2 

2.2 

1.7 

.5 

1938 . 

6.7 

4.7 

3. 1 

1.6 

.7 

.  5 

.2 

2.0 

.  2 

—  9 

—  1  0 

1 

1939 . 

9.3 

5.3 

3.7 

1.6 

.7 

.5 

.2 

2.7 

.2 

.4 

.3 

.1 

1940 . 

13.2 

7.0 

4.9 

2.0 

.8 

.6 

.2 

3.0 

.2 

2.2 

1.9 

.3 

1941 . 

18. 1 

8.7 

6.1 

2.6 

1. 1 

.8 

.3 

3.5 

.2 

4.5 

4.0 

.5 

1942 . 

9.9 

5.3 

3.7 

1.6 

.9 

.7 

.3 

1.7 

.  1 

1.8 

.7 

1.2 

1943 . 

5.6 

4.6 

3.5 

1. 1 

.8 

.6 

.3 

.9 

(') 

-.8 

-.6 

-.2 

1944 . 

7. 1 

6.3 

4.7 

1.5 

1.0 

.7 

.3 

.8 

.1 

-1.0 

-.6 

-.4 

1945 . 

10.4 

9  3 

6  9 

2.3 

1.0 

.7 

.3 

1. 1 

.1 

-1  1 

-.6 

-.5 

1946 . 

28  I 

14  8 

9  8 

5.0 

1.8 

.9 

.9 

4  8 

.4 

6  4 

6.4 

(*) 

1947 . 

31  5 

20.7 

14  9 

5.8 

3  2 

1.8 

14 

7  5 

.5 

-.5 

13 

-1.8 

1948 . 

43  1 

23  3 

16.4 

6.9 

4  1 

2  6 

15 

10  1 

.9 

4.7 

3  0 

1.7 

1949 . 

33.0 

21.0 

14.4 

6.6 

4  4 

2  9 

1.5 

9  6 

1. 1 

-3  1 

-2  2 

-.9 

1950 . 

50,0 

23  4 

16.2 

7.2 

4.4 

2  7 

16 

14  1 

1.3 

6.8 

6  0 

.8 

19.51 . 

56.3 

27  4 

18  4 

9. 1 

4  8 

2  9 

1.8 

12  5 

1.4 

10.2 

9  1 

1.2 

1952 . 

49  9 

28  1 

18  6 

9  5 

4.6 

2  7 

1.9 

12.8 

13 

3  1 

2  1 

.9 

1953 . 

50  3 

30.2 

19  5 

10.7 

4  5 

2  8 

17 

13  8 

14 

4 

1  1 

-.6 

1954 . 

48.9 

29.5 

18.5 

11.0 

4.0 

2  3 

1.6 

15  4 

1.7 

-16 

-2. 1 

.5 

1955 . 

63  8 

33  4 

20  6 

12  8 

4. 1 

2.5 

1.6 

18  7 

1.8 

5.8 

5.5 

.3 

1956 . 

67.4 

39.4 

25.0 

14  4 

3.8 

2.2 

1.6 

17.7 

1.9 

4.7 

5. 1 

-.4 

1957 . 

66.  1 

41.4 

26.2 

15.2 

3.9 

2.3 

1.6 

17.0 

2.2 

1.6 

.8 

.8 

1958 . 

56.0 

33.7 

20  3 

13.4 

4.3 

2.8 

1.5 

18.0 

2.5 

-2.5 

-3.6 

1.0 

1959 . 

72.0 

36.7 

23.0 

13.6 

4.6 

2.8 

1.8 

22.3 

2.6 

5.9 

5.4 

.5 

I960'... . 

72.7 

41  3 

26.3 

15. 1 

4.  1 

2.6 

1.5 

21.1 

2.8 

3.3 

3.0 

.4 

Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates 


1958: 

First  quarter.... 

52.4 

35.8 

21.5 

14.3 

4.0 

2.5 

1.5 

17.  1 

2.3 

-6.9 

-8.0 

1. 1 

Second  quarter. 

52.5 

33  4 

19.9 

13.5 

4.2 

2.7 

1.5 

16.9 

2.4 

-4.5 

-5.7 

1.2 

Third  quarter... 

55.8 

32  5 

19.  5 

13.0 

4  3 

2.8 

1.5 

18.0 

2.5 

-1.6 

-2.6 

1.0 

Fourth  quarter . 

63.2 

33.2 

20.3 

12.9 

4.7 

3.2 

1.5 

19.9 

2.5 

2.9 

2.0 

.8 

1959: 

First  quarter.... 

70.9 

34  4 

21.0 

13  4 

4.5 

2.9 

1.6 

21.9 

2.5 

7.6 

6.9 

.7 

Second  quarter. 

78.9 

36.7 

23.2 

13.5 

4.6 

2.9 

1.7 

23.5 

2.5 

11.5 

11.0 

.5 

Third  quarter. . 

67.5 

37.7 

23.7 

14.0 

4.6 

2.8 

1.8 

22.6 

2.6 

-.  1 

-.5 

.5 

Fourth  quarter. 

70.8 

37.7 

24.  1 

13.6 

4.6 

2.7 

1.9 

21.3 

2.6 

4.7 

4  3 

.4 

1960; 

First  quarter.... 

79.3 

39.7 

24.7 

15.0 

4.0 

2.4 

1.6 

21.4 

2.8 

11.  4 

11.0 

.4 

Second  quarter. 

75.5 

41.9 

26.9 

15,0 

4.2 

2.6 

1.6 

21.3 

2.8 

5.3 

5.0 

.3 

Third  quarter.. 

70.8 

42.3 

27  1 

15.2 

4. 1 

2.6 

1.5 

21.  1 

2.8 

.6 

.3 

.3 

Fourth  quarter '. 

65.8 

42. 1 

26.6 

15.5 

4.2 

2  8 

1.4 

20.7 

2.8 

-4.0 

-4  4 

.4 

•  Items  for  nonfarrn  producers’  i)lant  and  equipment  are  not  companihle  with  those  shown  in  Table  C-30 
principally  because  the  latter  exclude  equipment  and  constniction  outlays  charged  to  current  expense  and 
also  Investment  by  nnnpn>flt  oritanUatlons  and  pn>fessional  persons. 

•  Total  producers’  durable  equipment  less  farm  machinery  and  equipment  and  farmers’  purchases  of 
tractors  and  business  motor  vehicles. 

•  Industrial  buildings,  public  utilities,  gas-  and  oil-well  drilling,  warehouses,  office  and  loft  buildings, 
stores,  restaurants,  garages,  miscellaneous  nonresidentlal  construction,  and  all  other  private  construction. 

•  Farm  construction  (residential  and  nonresidentlal)  plus  farm  machinery  and  equipment  and  farmers' 
purchases  of  tractors  and  business  motor  vehicles.  (See  footnote  2.) 

•  Includes  religious,  educational,  social  and  recreational,  and  hospital  and  institutional. 

•  After  Inventory  valuation  adjustment. 

’  Less  than  SfiO  million. 

•  Preliminary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Note.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 
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Table  C-9. — National  income  by  type  of  income,  1929-60 


IRllllons  of  dollars] 


Period 

Total 
na¬ 
tional 
in¬ 
come  ' 

Com¬ 
pen¬ 
sation 
of  em¬ 
ploy- 
ees  * 

' 

Business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  Income 
and  inventory 
valuation 
adjustment 

In¬ 

come 

of 

farm 

pro¬ 

prie¬ 

tors* 

Rent¬ 
al  in¬ 
come 
of 

per¬ 

sons 

Corporate  profits 
and  Inventory 
valuation 
adjustment 

Net 

In¬ 

terest 

Total 

In¬ 

come 

of 

unln- 
corpo- 
1  rated 
enter¬ 
prises 

In¬ 

ven¬ 

tory 

valu¬ 

ation 

ad¬ 

just¬ 

ment 

Total 

Cor¬ 
porate 
profits 
before 
taxes  * 

In¬ 

ven¬ 

tory 

valu¬ 

ation 

ad¬ 

just¬ 

ment 

1929 . 

87.8 

51.  1 

8.8 

8.6 

0. 1 

6.0 

5.4 

10. 1 

9.6 

0.5 

6.4 

1930 . 

75.7 

46.8 

7.4 

6.7 

.8 

4. 1 

4.8 

6.6 

3.3 

3.3 

6.0 

1931 . 

59.7 

39.  7 

5.6 

5.0 

.6 

3.2 

3.8 

1.6 

-.8 

2.4 

5.8 

1932 . 

42.5 

31.1 

3.4 

3.  1 

.3 

1.9 

2.7 

-2.0 

-3.0 

1.0 

5.4 

1933 . 

40.2 

29.5 

3  2 

3.7 

-.  5 

2  4 

2  0 

-2.0 

2 

-2. 1 

so 

1934 . 

49.0 

34.3 

4.6 

4.6 

-.  1 

2.4 

1.7 

1.  1 

1.7 

-.6 

4.9 

193.5 . 

57. 1 

37.3 

5.4 

.5.4 

(•) 

5.0 

1.7 

2.9 

3  1 

-.2 

4.8 

1936 . 

64.9 

42.9 

6.5 

6.6 

1 

4.0 

1.8 

.5  0 

5.7 

-.7 

4.7 

1937 . 

73.6 

47.9 

7. 1 

7.1 

(•) 

5.6 

2.  1 

6.2 

6.2 

(*) 

4  7 

1939 . 

67.6 

4.5.0 

6.8 

6.6 

.2 

4.3 

2.6 

4.3 

3  3 

1.0 

4.6 

1939 . 

72.8 

48.  1 

7.3 

7.5 

-.2 

4.3 

2.7 

5.7 

6.4 

-.7 

4.6 

1940 . 

81.6 

52.  1 

8.4 

8.5 

{•) 

4.6 

2.9 

9.1 

9.3 

_  2 

4.5 

1911 .  . 

104  7 

64.  8 

10.9 

11.5 

-.6 

6.5 

3  5 

14.5 

17.0 

-2.5 

4.5 

1942 . 

137.7 

85.3 

13.9 

14  3 

-.4 

10.0 

4.5 

19.7 

20.9 

-1.2 

4.3 

1943 . 

170.3 

109.6 

16.8 

17.0 

-.2 

11 4 

5  1 

23.8 

21.6 

-.  8 

3  7 

1944 . -  . 

182.6 

121.3 

18.0 

18.  1 

-.1 

11.5 

5.  1 

23.0 

23.3 

-.3 

3.3 

1945 . 

181.2 

123.2 

19.0 

19.1 

-.1 

11.8 

5.6 

18.4 

19.0 

-.6 

3.2 

1946 . 

180.9 

117.7 

21.3 

23.0 

-1.7 

15.3 

6.2 

17.3 

22.6 

-5.3 

3.1 

1947 .  . 

198.2 

128.8 

19.9 

21.4 

-1.5 

15.5 

6.5 

23.6 

29.5 

-5.9 

3.8 

1948 .  . 

223.5 

141.0 

22.4 

22.8 

-.4 

17.8 

7.3 

30.8 

33.0 

-2.2 

4.2 

1949 _ 

217.7 

140.8 

22.7 

22.2 

.5 

12.9 

8.3 

28.2 

26.4 

1.9 

4.8 

1950 _ 

241.9 

154.2 

23.5 

24.6 

-1.1 

14.0 

9.0 

35.7 

40.6 

-5.0 

5.5 

1951 . . 

279.3 

180.3 

26.0 

26.3 

-.3 

16.3 

9.4 

41.0 

42.2 

-1.2 

6.3 

1952 . . 

292.2 

195. 0 

26.9 

26.7 

.2 

15.3 

10.2 

37.7 

36.7 

1.0 

7. 1 

1953...  _ 

30.5.6 

208.8 

27.4 

27.6 

-.2 

13.3 

10.5 

37.3 

38.3 

-1.0 

8.2 

1954 _ 

301.8 

207.6 

27.8 

27.8 

(*) 

12.7 

10.9 

33.7 

34  1 

-.3 

9. 1 

19.55 . 

330.2 

223.9 

30.4 

30.6 

-.2 

11.8 

10.7 

43.  I 

44  9 

-1.7 

10.4 

1956 . 

350.8 

242.5 

32.1 

32.6 

-.5 

11.6 

10.9 

42.0 

44.7 

-2.7 

11.7 

1957 . 

366.9 

255.5 

32.7 

33.0 

-.3 

11.8 

11.9 

41.7 

43.2 

-1.5 

13.4 

1958 . 

367.7 

257.0 

32  3 

32.4 

-.  1 

14.0 

12.2 

37.4 

37.7 

-.2 

14.7 

1959 . 

390.6 

277.8 

34.7 

34.8 

-.1 

11.8 

12.4 

46  6 

47. 0 

-.5 

16  4 

1960* . 

M1&4 

294.4 

35.9 

36.0 

-.1 

12.0 

12.5 

MAO 

M5.0 

(») 

18.7 

.Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates 

1958:  First  oiiarter . 

357.6 

252.  5 

31.5 

31  6 

-0.  1 

14.7 

12.1  ! 

32.6 

32  8 

-0.2 

14. 1 

Second  quarter  . 

360.4 

253.4 

32.0 

32.  1 

-.1 

13.9 

12. 1 

34.7 

34  4 

.3 

14.4 

Thiid  quarter . 

370.8 

258.8 

32.6 

32.5 

.  1 

14.0 

12.2 

38  5 

38.8 

-.2 

14.8 

Fourth  quarter . 

381.0 

263.4 

33.3 

33.4 

-.1 

13.5 

12.2 

44.0 

44.9 

-.9 

15.4 

19.59:  First  quarter  . 

390.9 

270.4 

33.8 

33.9 

-.1 

13.0 

12.3 

45.5 

46  1 

-.9 

15.9 

.Second  quarter  . 

405.4 

279.7 

34.8 

35  2 

-.4 

12.0 

12.4 

50.4 

51.7 

-1.3 

16.2 

Third  quarter  . . 

399.4 

279.5 

35.0 

35.2 

-.2 

11.1 

12.4 

44.9 

45  3 

-.4 

16.5 

Fourth  quarter . 

402.8 

281.6 

35  1 

35.0 

.1 

11.2 

12.5 

45.5 

44  8 

.7 

16.9 

I960:  First  quaiter  . 

414.4 

290.2 

35  4 

35  7 

-.3 

10.6 

12.5 

48.0 

48.8 

-.8 

17.8 

.Second  quarter  . 

419.4 

295.0 

36.0 

36.0 

(*) 

12.  1 

12.5 

45.3 

45.7 

-.4 

18.5 

Third  quarter  . 

419.3 

297.2 

36  1 

36.0 

.1 

12.2 

12.5 

42.2 

41  5 

.  7 

19. 1 

Fourth  quarter  • . 

C) 

295  2 

35  9 

36.0 

-.1 

12.8 

12  5 

(*) 

(’) 

.5 

19.4 

'  National  incomp  is  the  total  net  income  earned  in  production.  It  differs  from  pros®  national  product 
maitily  in  that  it  excludes  depreciation  charces  and  other  allowances  for  business  and  institutional  con¬ 
sumption  of  durable  capital  goods,  and  Indirect  business  taxes.  See  Table  C-10. 

•  Waites  and  .salaries  and  supplements  to  waees  and  salaries  (employer  contributions  for  social  insurance; 
employer  contributions  to  private  pension,  health,  and  welfare  funds;  compen.sation  for  injuries;  din'Ctors’ 
fees;  pay  of  the  military  reserve;  and  a  few  other  minor  items). 

•  Excludes  income  resultin'  from  net  reductions  of  farm  inventories  and  cives  credit  in  computing 
Income  to  net  additions  to  farm  inventories  during  the  period.  Data  for  1928-45  differ  from  those  shown  in 
Table  C-65  because  of  revisions  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  not  yet  incorporated  Into  the  national 
Income  accounts. 

<  See  Table  C-57  for  corporate  tax  liability  (Federal  and  State  income  and  excess  profits  taxes)  and 
corporate  profits  after  taxes. 

•  Leas  than  $.50  million. 

•  Preliminary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  < 

t  Data  for  conx)rate  profits  are  approximations  for  the  year  as  a  whole;  they  do  not  derive  from,  nor  imply, 
specific  estimates  for  the  quarters.  All  other  data  Incorporating  or  derived  from  these  figures  are  corre¬ 
spondingly  approximate. 

'  Not  available. 

Note.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 
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Tabi.e  C-10. — Rf lotion  of  gross  national  product  and  national  income,  1929-60 


IBilllons  of  dollars] 


1 

! 

1 

j 

Period 

Less;  Capital  con¬ 
sumption  allowances 

1  Equals; 
Net 
na> 

1  tional 

Plus; 

Sub¬ 

sidies 

Less; 

E^als; 

tional 

Oross, 

na¬ 

tional 

prod- 

Depre- 

less 

current 
surplus 
of  gov- 

Indirect  business 
tax 

Busi¬ 

ness 

!  Sta¬ 
tist  1- 

j 

1 

uct  Total 

elation 

charges 

Other 

uct 

em- 

ment 

enter¬ 

prises 

Total 

j  local 

1  1 

fer  1  dls- 
pay-  1  crep- 
mentsl  ancy 

> 

1929 . 

104  4  8  6 

7.7 

0  9 

95  8 

-0.  1 

1 

7.0 

1.2  j  5.8 

0.6 

0.3 

87.8 

1930 . 

911  8  5 

7.7 

.8 

82  6 

-.1 

7  2 

10;  6.1 

.5 

-10 

75.7 

1931 . 

78  3  8  2 

7.6 

.6 

68  1 

(») 

6  9 

.9  1  6  0 

.6 

.8 

59.  7 

1932 . 

58  5  '  7  6 

7  0 

6 

50.9 

(») 

6  8 

.91  58 

.7 

.8 

42.5 

1 

1933 . 

56  0  7  2 

6  7 

.5 

48  8 

(») 

7  1 

16  1  5  4 

.7 

.9 

40.2 

1 

1934 . 

65  0  7  1 

6.6 

5 

57  9 

3 

7.8 

2  2  1  5. 6 

.6 

.7 

49.0 

‘ 

1935 . 

72  5  7  2 

6  7 

.6 

65  3 

4 

8  2 

2  2  6. 0 

.6 

-.2 

57. 1 

1938 . 

82  7  7.  5 

6.7 

.8 

75.2 

(*) 

8  7 

2  3  6  4 

.6 

1. 1 

64.9 

1937 . 

90  8  7.  7 

6.9 

.8 

83  0 

.1 

9  2 

2.4  1  6  8 

.6 

-.2 

73.6 

1938 . 

85. 2  7  8 

6  9 

.8 

77  4 

2 

9  2 

2  2  6  9 

4 

.5 

67.6 

1939 . 

91  1|  7  8 

7.1 

.7 

83  3 

5 

9.4 

2  3  7. 0 

.5 

1.2 

72.8 

) 

1940 . 

100. 6  1  8  1 

7.3 

.8 

92.5 

4 

10.0 

2.  6  !  7.  4 

.4 

.8 

81.6 

j 

1941 . 

125  8  !  9  0 

8  1 

1.0 

116  8 

.1 

11  3 

3.  6  7.  7 

.5 

.4 

104.  7 

I 

1942 . 

159. 11  10  2 

9  2 

1.0 

149.0 

2 

11  8 

4  0  7.7 

.5 

-.8 

137.7 

1943 . 

192  5  10  9 

9  9 

1.0 

181.6 

.2 

12  7 

4  9  7. 8 

5 

-1.7 

170.3 

1944 . 

2114  12  0 

10.8 

12 

199  4 

.7 

14  1 

6.  2  j  8. 0 

.5 

2.8 

182.6 

1945 . 

213.6’  12.5 

11.2 

13 

201.0 

.8 

15.5 

7. 1  ,  8.4 

.5 

4.5 

181.2 

1946 . 

210.7  10.7 

9.0 

1.7 

200.0 

.9 

17.3 

7. 9  9.  4 

.6 

2. 1 

180.9 

1947 . 

234  3  13.0 

11.  1 

2.0 

221.3 

-.2 

18.6 

7. 9  10. 8 

.7 

3.5 

198.2 

1948 . 

259.4,  15.5 

13.  1 

2.4 

244.0 

-.2 

20.4 

8. 1  12.  3 

.7 

-.8 

223.5 

1949 . 

258. 1  i  17. 3 

15. 1 

2.2 

240.8 

-.2 

21.6 

8.  2  j  13.  5 

.8 

.5 

217.  7 

1950 . 

284.6  19.1 

16.5 

2.6 

265.5 

.2 

23.7 

9.  0  ,  14.  7 

.8 

-.7 

241.9 

1951 . 

329.  Oi  22.0 

18.8 

3.2 

307.0 

.2 

25.6 

9.  5  1  16. 1 

1.0 

12 

279.3 

1952 . 

347. 0  i  24. 0 

20.9 

3.1 

323.0 

-.2 

28. 1 

10.  5  17.  6 

1.2 

I.  4 

292.2 

1953 . 

365.  4  '  26.  5 

23. 1 

3.5 

338.9 

-.4 

30.2 

11.2  1  19.0 

1.4 

1.3 

305.6 

1954 . 

363. 1  28. 8 

25.2 

3.6 

334.3 

-.2 

30.2 

10. 1  j  20.  1 

1.3 

.9 

301.8 

1955 . 

397.  5  32. 0 

27.9 

4.0 

365.5 

(») 

32.9 

11.0  1  21.8 

1.5 

1.0 

330.2 

1956 . 

419  2  :  34  4 

30.5 

3.9 

384  8 

.9 

3.5.7 

11  6  1  24.  1 

1.6 

-2.4 

350.8 

1957 . 

442.  8  37.  4 

33.4 

4.0 

405.3 

1.0 

38.2 

12. 2  26.  0 

1.8 

-.6 

366.9 

1958 . 

444  2  38.  1 

35.  1 

3.  1 

406.  1 

1.  1 

39  4 

11.9  1  27.5 

18 

-1.7 

367.7 

1959 . 

482.  1  !  40.  5 

37.2 

3.3 

441.6 

.6 

42.6 

12.  9  29.  6 

1.8 

-1.8 

399.6 

1960* . 

503  2  43.2 

39.6 

3.6 

460.0 

.5 

45.1 

13.8  31.3 

1.8 

‘-4.8 

‘418.4 

Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates  j 

1958; 

1 

) 

1 

1 

1 

First  Quarter.... 

432. 0  ;  37. 7 

(•) 

(•) 

394  3  , 

1.0 

38.4  1 

11.7  26  . 7 

1.8 

-2.5 

357.6 

Second  quarter.. 

436.8  37.9 

(*) 

(•) 

308.9 

1.2 

39.2  1 

12.  0  '  27. 2 

1.8 

-1.3 

360.4 

Third  quarter... 

447  0  38  2 

(•) 

(*) 

408.8 

1.2 

39  .4  ! 

11.  7  27.  7 

1.8 

-2. 1 

370.8 

Fourth  quarter.. 

461.0  38.7 

(•) 

(*)  ' 

422.2 

1.2  , 

40.4 

12.  1  28  3 

1.8  ^ 

-.7| 

381.9 

1959; 

1 

1 

1 

! 

1 

First  quarter.... 

473.  1  39.  5 

(*)  1 

(•)  ! 

433.6  1 

.8  i 

41.5 

12.  6  28.  9  . 

1.8  1 

.  1 

390.9 

Second  quarter.. 

487.9  40.2 

(•) 

(•) 

447.7 

•7  1 

42.2 

12. 8  29.  4  ! 

1.8  1 

-10! 

405.4 

Third  quarter...! 

481.4  40.7 

(•) 

(*) 

440.7 

.5 

43.0 

13.  1  29.  9 

1.8 

-3.0, 

399.  4 

Fourth  quarter..! 

486.  4  41.  4  i 

(*) 

(•) 

445.0 

.5  , 

1 

43  5 

13. 3  30.  2 

1.8 

-2.  a 

402.8 

i 

1980; 

' 

First  quarter....! 

501.3  42.2 

(•) 

(•) 

459.  1 

•5  i 

44.4 

13.  6  30.  8 

1.8 

-1.1 

414.4 

Second  quarter..' 

505.  0  43  0  , 

(*) 

(*) 

462.0  1 

.6 

45.3 

14.1  31.2 

1.8 

-3. 9 

419.4 

Third  quarter... 

503  5  43  6  ' 

(*) 

(•)  ‘ 

460.0  , 

.5 

45.  1 

13.  8  ,  31.  4 

1.8 

-5.8 

419.3 

Fourth  quarter*. 

503.  5  44  1 

1 

(*) 

(•)  i 

459.3 

.5 

45.6 

13.9  31.7 

1.8 

i 

(*) 

(•) 

*  Accidental  damatte  to  fixed  capital  and  capital  outlays  charged  to  current  account. 

*  Less  than  $50  million. 

*  Preliminary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

‘  Data  for  corporate  prollt-s  are  approximations  for  the  year  as  a  whole;  they  do  not  derive  from,  nor  imply, 
specific  estimates  for  the  quarters.  All  other  data  Incorporating  or  derived  from  these  figures  are  corre¬ 
spondingly  approximate. 

'  Not  available. 

XoTB.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source;  Department  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted) 
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Table  C-11. — Relation  of  national  income  and  personal  income,  1929-60 


[Billions  of  dollars] 


Period 

National 

Income 

l/css: 

Plus: 

Equals: 

Corpo¬ 
rate 
profits 
and  In¬ 
ven¬ 
tory 
valu¬ 
ation 
adjust¬ 
ment 

Contri¬ 

butions 

for 

social 

Instir- 

ance 

Excess 

of 

wage 

ac¬ 

cruals 

over 

dis¬ 

burse¬ 

ments 

Oov- 

ern- 

ment 

trans¬ 

fer 

pay¬ 

ments 

to 

persons 

Net 

Inter¬ 

est 

paid 

by 

gov¬ 

ern¬ 

ment 

Divi¬ 

dends 

Busi¬ 

ness 

tran.s- 

fer 

pay¬ 

ments 

Per¬ 

sonal 

in¬ 

come 

19M . . . 

87.8 

10. 1 

0.2 

0.9 

1.0 

5.8 

0.6 

85  8 

1030 . 

75.7 

6.6 

.3 

1.0 

1.0 

5.5 

.5 

76.9 

1931 . 

59.7 

1.6 

.3 

2. 1 

1. 1 

4.  1 

.6 

6.5.7 

1932 . 

42.5 

-2.0 

.3 

1.4 

1. 1 

2.6 

.7 

50. 1 

1933 . 

40.2 

-2.0 

.3 

1.5 

1.2 

2. 1 

.7 

47  2 

1934 . 

49.0 

1. 1 

.3 

1.6 

1.2 

2.6 

.6 

53.6 

1935 . 

57.1 

2.9 

.3 

1.8 

1.1 

2  9 

.6 

60  2 

193« . 

64.9 

5.0 

.6 

2.9 

1. 1 

.6 

68.5 

1937 . 

73.6 

6.2 

1  H 

19 

1.2 

Ku 

.6 

73.9 

1938 . 

67.6 

4.3 

2.0 

1.2 

.4 

68.6 

1939 . 

72.8 

5.7 

2. 1 

1.2 

KH 

.5 

72.9 

1940 . 

81.6 

9. 1 

2.3 

H 

1.3 

4.0 

.4 

78.7 

1941 . 

104.7 

14.5 

2.8 

1.3 

4. 5 

.5 

96.3 

1942 . 

137.7 

19.7 

35 

1.5 

4.3 

:5 

123.  5 

1943 . 

170.3 

23.8 

■EQ 

2. 1 

4.5 

.5 

151.4 

1944 . 

182.6 

23.0 

-.2 

3.1 

2.8 

4.7 

.5 

165.7 

1945 . 

181.2 

18.4 

6. 1 

5.6 

4.7 

.5 

171.2 

194fi . 

180.9 

17.3 

6.0 

10.9 

5.8 

.6 

179.3 

1947 . 

198.2 

23.6 

5.7 

11. 1 

Kil 

6.  5 

.7 

191.6 

1948 . 

223.  5 

30.8 

5.2 

10.5 

7.2 

.7 

210.4 

1949 . 

217.7 

28.2 

HQ 

11.6 

7.5 

.8 

208.3 

1950 . 

241.9 

35.7 

H 

14.3 

M 

9.2 

.8 

228.5 

1951 . 

279.3 

41.0 

&2 

.1 

11.6 

5.0 

9.0 

1.0 

256.7 

1952 . 

292.2 

37.7 

8.6 

12.0 

5.0 

9.0 

1.2 

273. 1 

1953 . 

305.6 

37.3 

8.7 

-.1 

12.9 

9  2 

1.4 

288.3 

1954 . 

301.8 

33.7 

9.7 

15.0 

9.8 

1.3 

289.8 

1955 . 

330.2 

43.1 

11.0 

16.0 

11.2 

1.5 

310.2 

1956 . 

350.8 

42.0 

12.6 

17.2 

12. 1 

1.6 

332.9 

1957 . 

366.9 

41.7 

14.5 

20. 1 

12.6 

1.8 

351.4 

1958 . 

367.7 

37.4 

14.8 

24.5 

12.4 

1.8 

360  3 

1959  . 

399.6 

46.6 

17.3 

25.2 

7.1 

13.4 

1.8 

383.3 

1960  « . 

*418.4 

*45.0 

20.2 

27.2 

8.0 

14  0 

1.8 

404.2 

Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates 

1958:  First  Quarter . 

357.6 

32.6 

14.6 

0.6 

22.8 

6.  1 

12.7 

1.8 

353.2 

Seconn  quarter _ 

360.4 

34  7 

14.6 

.6 

25.0 

6.  1 

12.6 

1.8 

355.9 

Third  quarter . 

370.8 

38.5 

15.0 

-1.3 

25.6 

6.1 

12.6 

1.8 

364.7 

Fourth  quarter.... 

381.9 

44.0 

15.2 

25.3 

6.4 

12.0 

1.8 

368  1 

390  9 

45.5 

16.9 

24  8 

6.6 

13.0 

1.8 

374  7 

Second  quarter _ 

405.4 

50.4 

17  4 

25.0 

6.9 

13.2 

1.8 

384  5 

399  4 

44.9 

17.4 

25.0 

7.3 

13.6 

1.8 

384  8 

Fourth  quarter _ 

402.8 

45.5 

17.5 

26  0 

7.6 

13.8 

1.8 

389  0 

414.  4 

48  0 

19.9 

26  1 

7.8 

13.9 

1.8 

396  2 

419.  4 

45  3 

20.2 

26  7 

13.9 

1.8 

404  2 

Third  quarter  .... 

419.3 

42  2 

20.4 

27  3 

8.2 

14.0 

1.8 

Fourth  quarter '... 

(») 

(») 

20. 1 

28.7 

8.2 

14  1 

1.8 

408.5 

•  Preliminary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

•  Data  for  corporate  profits  are  approximations  for  the  year  as  a  whole;  they  do  not  derive  from,  nor  Imply, 
specific  estimates  for  the  quarters.  All  other  data  Incorporating  or  derived  from  these  figures  are  corre¬ 
spondingly  approximate. 

•  Not  available. 

Note.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 
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Table  C-12. — Sources  oj  personal  income,  1929-60 


[Billions  of  dollars] 


Period 

Total 

personal 

Income 

Labor 
income 
(wage  and 

Proprietors’ 
income  * 

Rental 

Income 

of 

persons 

Divi¬ 

dends 

Per¬ 

sonal 

interest 

income 

Trans¬ 
fer  pay¬ 
ments 

Less: 
Per-  1 
sonal  1 
contrl-  ' 
butions 
for 

social 

Insur¬ 

ance 

Non¬ 
agricul¬ 
tural 
personal 
income  < 

salary 
disburse¬ 
ments 
and  other 
labor 
Income)! 

Farm* 

Busi¬ 
ness  and 
profes¬ 
sional 

1929 . 

85.8 

51.0 

6.0 

8.8 

5.4 

5.8 

7.4 

1.5 

0.1 

77.7 

1930 . 

76.9 

46.7 

4. 1 

mn 

4.8 

BI 

6.9 

1.5 

.1 

70.8 

1931 . 

65.7 

39.6 

Hfl 

3.8 

Bn 

6.9 

2.7 

.2 

60.9 

1932 . 

50. 1 

30.9 

Btl 

2.7 

6.6 

2.2 

.2 

46.9 

1933 . 

47.2 

29.4 

2.0 

2.  1 

6.2 

2.1 

.2 

43.6 

1934 . 

53.6 

34.1 

Bi 

4.6 

1.7 

2.6 

6.1 

2.2 

.2 

49.8 

1935 . 

60.2 

37.2 

5.0 

5.4 

1.7 

2.9 

5.9 

2.4 

.2 

.13.9 

1936 . 

68.5 

42.5 

4.0 

6.5 

1.8 

mu 

5.8 

3.5 

.2 

63.2 

1937 . 

73.9 

46.7 

5.6 

7.1 

2. 1 

KQ 

5.9 

2.4 

.6 

67.0 

1938 . 

68.6 

43.6 

4.3 

6.8 

2.6 

KO 

5.8 

2.8 

.6 

62.8 

1939 . 

72.9 

46.6 

4.3 

7.3 

2.7 

3.8 

5.8 

3.0 

.6 

67.1 

1940 . 

78.7 

50.5 

4.6 

8.4 

2.9 

4.0 

5.8 

3.1 

.7 

72.6 

1941  . 

96  3 

A2  ft 

A  A 

10  0 

4  S 

S  ft 

ft  1 

ftft  n 

1942 . 

123.5 

83.0 

10.0 

13.9 

mm 

A  3 

5.8 

3.1 

L2 

111!  5 

1943 . 

151.4 

106.7 

11.4 

16.8 

4.5 

5.8 

3.0 

1.8 

137.6 

1944 . 

165.7 

118.5 

11.5 

18.0 

■a 

4.7 

6.2 

3.6 

2.2 

151.6 

1945 . 

171.2 

119  4 

11.8 

19.0 

5.6 

4.7 

6.9 

6.2 

2.3 

156.8 

1946 . 

179.3 

113.8 

15.3 

21.3 

BQ 

5.8 

7.6 

11.4 

2.0 

161.2 

1947 . 

191.6 

125.2 

15.5 

19.9 

BH 

6.5 

8.2 

11.8 

2.1 

172.8 

1948 . 

210.4 

137.9 

17.8 

22.4 

7.3 

7.2 

8.7 

11.3 

2.2 

189.2 

1949 . 

208.3 

137.4 

12.9 

22.7 

8.3 

7.5 

9.4 

12.4 

2.2 

192.1 

1950 . 

228.5 

150.2 

14.0 

23.5 

9.0 

9.2 

10.3 

15.1 

2.9 

211.3 

1951 . 

256.7 

175.5 

16.3 

26.0 

9.4 

BfTil 

11.2 

12.6 

3.4 

!  237.0 

1952 . 

273.1 

190.2 

15.3 

26.9 

10.2 

RMil 

12.1 

13.2 

3.8 

1  254.3 

1953 . 

288.3 

204.1 

13.3 

27.4 

9.2 

13.4 

14.3 

3.9 

1  271.5 

1954 . 

289.8 

202.5 

12.7 

27.8 

9.8 

14.6 

16.2 

4.6 

273.8 

1955 . 

310.2 

218.0 

11.8 

30.4 

11.2 

15.8 

17.5 

5.2 

1  295.0 

1956 . 

332.9 

235.7 

11.6 

32.1 

12.1 

17.5 

18.8 

5.8 

1  317.9 

1957 . 

351.  4 

247.  7 

11.8 

32.7 

11.9 

12.6 

19.6 

21.9 

6.7 

336.  1 

1958 . 

360  3 

249.  1 

14.0 

32.3 

12.2 

12.4 

20.8 

26.4 

6.8 

:  342.6 

1959 . 

383  3 

268  3 

11.8 

34.7 

12  4 

13.4 

23.5 

27.0 

7.8 

367.6 

1960  • . 

404.2 

283.5 

12.0 

35.9 

12.5 

14.0 

26.8 

29.0 

9.3 

'  388.1 

Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates 

1958; 

1 

First  Quarter . 

353  2 

244  1 

14.7 

31.5 

12. 1 

12.7 

20  2 

24.6 

6.8 

1  335.0 

Second  quarter.... 

355.9 

244.9 

13  9 

32.0 

12.  1 

12.6 

20.4 

26.8 

6.7 

!  338.3 

Third  quarter . 

364.  7 

252  1 

KO 

32  6 

12.2 

12.6 

20.9 

27.4 

7.0 

346.9 

Fourth  quarter.... 

368. 1 

255. 1 

13.5 

33  3 

12.2 

1^ 

21.8 

27.1 

6.9 

350.  7 

1959: 

First  quarter . 

374.7 

261.2 

■  8«ll 

33.8 

12.3 

13.0 

22.6 

26.6 

7.7 

357.8 

Second  quarter _ 

384  5 

■So 

34.8 

12.4 

13.2 

23. 1 

26.8 

7.8 

368.6 

Thlnl  quarter . 

384.8 

270.0 

11. 1 

35.0 

12.4 

13.6 

23.8 

26.8 

7.9 

370.0 

Fourth  quarter.... 

WjljVJ 

272.0 

11.2 

35.1 

12.5 

13.8 

24.5 

27.8 

7.9 

373.7 

1960; 

First  quarter . 

396  2 

279  4 

■lo 

35.4 

12.5 

13.9 

25.6 

27.9 

9.2 

1  381.4 

Second  quarter.... 

■iiic] 

12. 1 

36.0 

12.5 

13.9 

26.5 

28.5 

9.3 

i  387.7 

Third  quarter . 

408.0 

286.  1 

12.2 

36  1 

12.5 

EO 

27.3 

29.  1 

9.4 

391.6 

Fourth  quarter «... 

WglJ 

284.3 

12.8 

35  9 

12.5 

14. 1 

27.6 

30.5 

9.2 

391. 6 

I  The  total  of  wage  and  salary  dLsbursements  and  other  labor  income  differs  from  compensation  of  em¬ 
ployees  in  Table  C-0  in  that  it  excludes  employer  contributions  for  social  insurance  and  excludes  the  excess 
of  wage  accruals  over  wa(;e  disbursements. 

*  Excludes  income  resulting  from  net  reductions  of  inventories  and  gives  credit  in  computing  income 
to  net  additions  to  inventories  during  the  period. 

>  Data  for  1929-4.1  differ  from  those  in  Table  C-«5  because  of  revisions  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
not  yet  Incorporated  into  the  national  income  accounts. 

‘  Nonagricultural  Income  is  personal  income  exclusive  of  net  Income  of  unincorporated  farm  enterprises, 
farm  wages,  agricultural  net  interest,  and  net  dividends  paid  by  agricultural  corporations. 

*  Preliminary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Non.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 


Bouroe:  Department  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 


Tabi-E  C-\'h.— Disposition  oj personal  income,  1929-60 


Period 

Personal 

Income 

Less: 
Personal 
taxes  ■ 

Eqiiab: 

Dispos¬ 

able 

personal 

Income 

Less: 

Personal 

con¬ 

sumption 

expendi¬ 

tures 

Equals: 

Personal 

saving 

Saving  as 
percent 
of  dis¬ 
posable  ^ 

personal 

Income 

(.percent) 

Billions  of  dollars 

( 

1929 . 

85.8 

B 

83.1 

79.0 

4.2 

5.1  < 

1930 . 

76.9 

74.4 

71.0 

3.4 

4.6 

1931 . 

65.7 

1.9 

63.8 

61.3 

2.5 

3.9 

1932 . 

SO.  1 

1.5 

48.7 

49.3 

-.6 

-1.2 

1933 . 

47.2 

1.5 

45.7 

46.4 

-.6 

-1.3 

1934 . 

53.6 

1.6 

52.0 

51.9 

.1 

,2 

1935 . 

60.2 

1.9 

58.3 

56.3 

2.0 

3.4 

1936 . 

68.5 

66.2 

62.6 

3.6 

5.4 

1937 . 

73.9 

71.0 

67.3 

3.7 

5.2 

1938 . 

68.6 

65.7 

64.6 

1.1 

1.7 

1939 . 

72.9 

2.4 

70.4 

67.6 

Z9 

4.1 

1940 . 

78.7 

2.6 

76.1 

71.9 

4.2 

5.5 

1941 . 

96.3 

3.3 

93.0 

81.9 

11.1 

11.9 

1942 . 

123.5 

6.0 

117.5 

89.7 

27.8 

23.7 

1943 . 

151.4 

17.8 

133.5 

100.5 

33.0 

24.7  i 

1944 . 

165.7 

18.9 

146  8 

109.8 

36.9 

25.1  1 

1945 . 

171.2 

20.9 

150.4 

121.7 

28.7 

19.1  j 

1946 . 

179.3 

18.7 

160.6 

147.1 

13.5 

8.4  M 

1947 . 

191.6 

21.5 

170.1 

165.4 

4.7 

2.8  * 

1948 . 

210.4 

21.1 

189.3 

178.3 

5.8 

1949 . 

208.3 

18.7 

189.7 

181.2 

8.5 

4. 5 

1950 . 

228.5 

20.8 

207.7 

195.0 

12.6 

6.1 

1951 . 

Z56  .  7 

29.2 

227.5 

209.8 

17.7 

7.8 

1952 . 

273.1 

34.4 

238.7 

219.8 

18.9 

7.9 

1953 . 

288.3 

35.8 

252.5 

232.6 

19.8 

7.8 

1954 . 

289.8 

32.9 

256.9 

238.0 

18.9 

7.4 

1955 . 

310.2 

35.7 

274.4 

256.9 

17.5 

6.4 

1956 . . . 

332  9 

40.0 

292  9 

269.9 

23.0 

7.9 

1957 . 

351.4 

42.6 

308.8 

285.2 

23.6 

7.6 

1958 . 

360.3 

42.4 

317.9 

293.5 

24.4 

7.7  I 

1959 . 

383  3 

46.0 

337.3 

313.  8 

23.4 

8- 9 

I960* . 

404.2 

50.0 

354.2 

328.2 

26.0 

7.3 

Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates 

1958:  First  quarter . 

353  2 

41.8 

311.4 

287.7 

23  7 

7.6 

Second  quarter... . 

355.9 

41.9 

314.0 

291.2 

22.8 

7.3 

Third  quarter . . 

364.7 

42.8 

321.9 

294.8 

27.1 

8.4 

Fourth  quarter . 

368.  1 

43.2 

324.9 

300.2 

24.7 

7.  6 

19.59:  First  quarter . 

374.7 

45. 1 

329.6 

306. 1 

23.6 

7.2 

Second  quarter . 

384  5 

46.2 

338  3 

313  6 

24  8 

7.3 

Third  quarter . 

384.8 

46  3 

338  5 

316. 0 

22.5 

6.6 

Fourth  quarter . 

389.0 

46.5 

342.4 

319.6 

22.8 

6.7 

1960:  First  quarter . 

396  2 

49.2 

347.0 

323.3 

23.7 

6.8 

Second  quarter . 

404.2 

.50.0 

354  1 

329.0 

2.V2 

7.  1 

Third  quarter . 

408.0 

50.5 

357.5 

328  3 

29.2 

8.2 

Fourth  quarter  • . 

408.5 

50.4 

358. 1 

332.0 

26.1 

7.3 

'  Incl'ides  also  s'lch  item?  as  fines  and  penalties. 

•  Preliminary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Note.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding 
Source:  Department  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 


IBM; 

First  quarter _ 

Pecond  quarter.. 
Third  quarter... 
Fourth  quarter.. 

1059; 

First  quarter _ 

Second  quarter.. 
Third  quarter... 
Fourth  qujirter.. 

1960: 

First  quarter _ 

Second  quarter.. 
Third  quarter... 
Fourth  quarter  *. 


*  Elstimates  in  current  prices  dividerl  by  the  implicit  price  deflator  for  personal  consumption  expendi¬ 
tures  on  a  1960  base. 

*  See  Table  C-2  for  explanation. 

*  Total  exi>enditures  in  1960  prices  divided  by  |>opuIation. 

*  Population  of  the  United  States  excludinit  Alaska  and  Hawaii;  includes  arme<l  forces  abroad.  .\n- 
nual  data  are  for  July  1;  quarterly  data  are  for  middle  of  i)erio<l.  (Pop  ilation  of  United  States  including 
.\laska  for  1959  was  177,261,000  and  including  Alaska  and  Hawaii  for  1960  was  180,670,000.) 

*  Preliminary  estimates  l>y  Council  of  Economic  .\dvisers. 

Sources:  Department  of  Commerce  and  Council  of  Economic  .Advisers. 
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Cur¬ 

rency 

and 

bank 

de¬ 

posits 

Sav¬ 

ings 

shares 

I 

Securities 

Pri¬ 

vate 

insur¬ 

ance 

re¬ 

serve** 

Non¬ 

in¬ 

sured 

pen¬ 

sion 

funds 

Gov¬ 

ern¬ 

ment 

insur¬ 

ance 

and 

pen¬ 

sion 

re¬ 

serves* 

Less; 

Increase  in 
debt 

Period 

Total 

Total 

U.S. 

sav¬ 

ings 

bonds 

Other 

gov¬ 

ern¬ 

ment* 

Cor¬ 

porate 

and 

other 

Mort¬ 

gage 

debt* 

Con¬ 

sumer 

debt' 

Secu¬ 

rities 

loans* 

1939 . 

4.2 

3.0 

0.  1 

-0.8 

0.7 

-0.9 

-0.6 

1.7 

0. 1 

1.3 

0.5 

0.8 

-0.2 

1940 . 

4  2 

2.9 

.3 

-.  4 

.9 

-.8 

-.4 

1.8 

.  1 

1.3 

.8 

1.0 

-.2 

1941 . 

10.5 

4.8 

.4 

2.6 

2.8 

.4 

-.5 

2  1 

.  1 

1.9 

.8 

.7 

-.  1 

1942 . 

29  3 

10.9 

.3 

10  3 

8.0 

2.3 

(•) 

2.5 

.  1 

2.6 

.  1 

-3  0 

.3 

1943 . 

38  7 

16.2 

.6 

14  I 

11. 1 

3  2 

-.3 

2.8 

.2 

3.9 

-.  4 

-1.0 

.6 

1944 . 

41  4 

17.5 

.8 

15.7 

11.8 

4.6 

-.7 

3  2 

.6 

5.0 

-.  1 

.  1 

1.  4 

1945 . 

37  3 

19.0 

1. 1 

9.9 

6.8 

4  2 

-1.2 

3.5 

.9 

5. 1 

.2 

.5 

1.5 

1946 . 

14.  I 

10.6 

1.2 

-1.4 

10 

-2.4 

(•) 

3  4 

.3 

3.6 

3.6 

2.3 

-2  3 

1947 . 

6.5 

2.0 

1.3 

2  4 

2.0 

-.3 

.7 

3.6 

.3 

3  5 

4.6 

2.8 

-.8 

1948 . 

2.8 

-1.8 

1.3 

3.  1 

1.6 

.4 

1  1 

3.8 

.  4 

3  6 

4  7 

2.4 

.4 

1949 . 

2.2 

-1.4 

1.6 

2  4 

1.5 

.2 

.7 

3.7 

.6 

2.3 

4.  1 

2.6 

.3 

1950 . 

.8 

3.5 

1.7 

.9 

.2 

-.  1 

.7 

3  9 

.9 

1.  I 

7.3 

3.6 

.2 

1951 . 

11.  1 

5.9 

2.3 

.5 

-.5 

-.  4 

1.4 

4  1 

1  4 

4  2 

6.6 

1.0 

-.3 

1952 . 

13.  1 

7.0 

3  3 

3.5 

.  1 

1.3 

2.2 

4.8 

1.5 

4  4 

6.5 

4  4 

6 

1953 . 

10.9 

4  7 

4  0 

3.4 

.2 

2.0 

1.2 

5.0 

1.8 

3  2 

7  3 

3  6 

.  4 

1954 . 

9.5 

5.4 

4.8 

.  4 

.6 

-.9 

.7 

5.2 

1.9 

2.6 

9.0 

1.0 

.9 

1955 . 

7.  1 

3.3 

5.2 

6.4 

.3 

3  9 

2.2 

.5  5 

2.  1 

3. 1 

11.8 

6.  1 

.6 

19.56 . 

14.  1 

4.7 

5.4 

5.2 

-.  1 

3.3 

2  0 

5.5 

2.4 

3.6 

10  3 

3.  1 

-.8 

1957 . 

15.  7 

4  9 

5.2 

4  6 

-1.9 

3.8 

2.8 

5.  1 

2  9 

3  2 

7  8 

2.5 

-.  1 

1958 . 

16.0 

10.3 

6.5 

.8 

-.5 

-1. 1 

2.5 

5.4 

3  0 

.6 

9  8 

.3 

.4 

1959 . 

13  9 

3.5 

7.3 

11.6 

-1.8 

12.2 

1.2 

5.4 

3.  4 

2  2 

13.4 

6.  1 

.2 

1960  '• . 

12.0 

3.8 

8. 1 

2  6 

-.4 

1.5 

1.6 

5.  1 

3.8 

3  3 

10.8 

3.7 

.4 

1958; 

First  quarter.... 

5.0 

.7 

1.4 

.6 

-.1 

-.2 

.9 

1.2 

1.0 

-.  1 

1.6 

-1.8 

(•) 

Second  quarter.. 

.9 

.6 

1.9 

-.3 

-.1 

-.6 

.4 

1.2 

.5 

.  T 

2.2 

•4 

1.0 

Third  quarter... 

6.1 

5.4 

1.0 

-.9 

-.2 

-1.5 

.8 

1.3 

.6 

.2 

2.9 

-1 

-1.5 

Fourth  quarter.. 

3.9 

3.6 

2.2 

1.5 

-.2 

1.2 

.4 

1.6 

.9 

-.1 

3.1 

1.6 

.9 

1959: 

First  quarter.... 

4.9 

.2 

1.4 

2.9 

-.2 

2.8 

.4 

1.2 

.9 

.1 

2.9 

-.3 

-.6 

Second  quarter.. 

2.9 

.3 

2.4 

2.5 

-.4 

2.7 

.3 

1.4 

.8 

1.5 

3.6 

2.2 

.1 

Third  quarter... 

4.2 

2.7 

1.2 

2.8 

-.5 

3.0 

.3 

1.3 

.8 

.9 

3.8 

1.8 

(•) 

Fourth  quarter.. 

2.0 

.3 

2.2 

3.3 

-.6 

3.7 

.2 

1.5 

.9 

-.3 

3.0 

2.4 

.6 

1960: 

First  quarter.... 

4.0 

-2.0 

1.6 

2.6 

-.2 

2.6 

.  1 

1.2 

1.0 

.3 

2.4 

-.5 

-1.3 

Second  quarter 

1.3 

-.3 

2.3 

-.1 

-.1 

-.2 

.2 

1.2 

.9 

2. 1 

2.7 

1.9 

.  1 

Third  quarter... 

3.5 

2.9 

1.4 

.5 

{•) 

-.2 

.7 

1.4 

1.0 

1.0 

3. 1 

.7 

.8 

Fourth  quarter 

3.2 

3.3 

2.8 

-.3 

-.1 

-8 

.6 

1.4 

.9 

(•) 

2.6 

1.5 

.8 

'  Individuals’  saving,  in  addition  to  personal  holdings,  covers  saving  of  unincorporated  business,  trust 
funds,  and  nonprofit  institutions  in  the  forms  specified. 

*  Includes  shares  in  savings  and  loan  associations  and  shares  and  deposits  in  credit  unions. 

•  “Other  government”  Includes  U.S.  Government  issues  (except  savings  bonds).  State  and  local  govern - 

I  ment  securities,  and  beginning  1951,  nonguarantee<l  Federal  agency  issues,  which  are  included  in  “corjwrate 

and  other”  for  years  prior  to  1951. 

*  Includes  insured  pension  reserves. 

*  Includes  Social  Security  funds.  State  and  local  retirement  systems,  etc. 

•  Mortgage  debt  to  institutions  on  one-  to-foiir  family  nonfarm  dwellings. 

^  Consumer  debt  owed  to  corporations,  largely  attributable  to  purchases  of  automobiles  and  other  dur¬ 
able  consumer  goods,  although  including  some  debt  arising  from  purchases  of  consumption  goods.  Policy 
loans  on  Government  and  private  life  insurance  have  been  deducted  from  those  items  of  saving. 

•  Change  in  hank  loans  made  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  or  carrying  securities 
'  Less  than  $50  million. 

'•  Preliminary. 

Vote.— Fig'ires  beginning  1957  have  been  revised  since  the  Economic  Report  o)  the  President,  Tanuary 
196). 

In  addition  to  the  concept  of  saving  shown  above,  there  aie  other  concepts  of  individuals’  saving, 
with  varying  degrees  of  coverage,  currently  in  use.  The  i)ersonal  saving  e.stimatesof  the  Department  of 
Commerce  are  derived  as  the  difference  between  disposable  personal  income  and  expenditures.  Conceptually, 
Commerce  saving  includes  the  following  items  not  included  in  Secmities  and  Exchange  Commis.sion  sav¬ 
ing:  Housing,  farm  and  unincorporated  bu.siness  Investment  in  inventories  and  plant  and  equipment,  net 
of  depreciation,  and  increa.se  in  debt.  Government  Insurance  Is  excluded  from  the  Commerce  saving  se¬ 
ries.  For  a  reconciliation  of  the  two  .series,  see  Securities  and  Exchange  Comml.ssion  Statistical  Hulletin, 
July  1960,  and  .Survey  of  Current  Husiness,  July  1960. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board’s  flow-of-fnnds  system  of  accounts  includes  capital  investments  as  well  as 
flnancial  components  of  saving  and  covers  saving  of  Federal,  State  and  local  governments,  businesses,  finan¬ 
cial  institutions  and  con.sumers.  While  the  Federal  Rest'rve  Board’s  estimates  of  consumer  saving  in  fi¬ 
nancial  form  are  similar  to  the  Securties  and  Exchange  Commission  estimates  of  individuals’ saving,  there 
are  some  statistical  and  conceptual  differences  in  the  two  sets  of  data. 

Revisions  foi  1947-.56  in  the  consumer  credit  statistics  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  have  not  yet  been  incoriwrated  into  these  estimates. 

Data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  included  for  all  jreriods. 

Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
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-8.1 

-2.2 

52.9 

52.4 

0.5 

-2.5 

-10.9 

-1.8 

52.5 

52.5 

{») 

-1.3 

-10.6 

-1.9 

56.1 

55.8 

.4 

-2.1 

-8.2 

-2.3 

62.0 

63.2 

-1. 1 

-•7 

-2.5 

-2.0 

68.4 

70.9 

-2.5 

.1 

1.0 

-1.3 

75.2 

78.9 

-3.6 

-1.0 

-2.0 

-1.2 

66.0 

67.5 

-1.5 

-3.0 

-2.2 

-.6 

68.5 

70.8 

-2.4 

-2.6 

5.6 

-1.7 

79.0 

79.3 

-.3 

-1.1 

4.7 

-2.5 

75.7 

75.5 

.3 

-3.9 

1.6 

-3.4 

73.1 

70.8 

2.3 

-5.8 

(») 

(») 

68.  1 

65.8 

2.3 

(*) 

80.0  76.1  23.7 

79.6  77.3  25.2 

79.0  80.8  29.2 

(»)  (»)  26.  I 


•  Net  exp'irts  of  K'XmIs  and  s«'rvlces  1ps.s  foreiRii  not  transfers  by  (lovernment.  For  1929-45.  net  foreign 
investment  and  net  exp'’rts  of  goods  and  servic«-s  have  been  equaU'd,  sinw  foreign  net  transfers  by  Govern¬ 
ment  were  negligible  during  that  pericnl. 

*  Less  than  $.50  million. 

*  Preliminary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  .\dvisers. 

<  I)ata  for  corporate  pmflts  are  approximations  for  the  year  as  a  whole;  tlu'y  do  not  derive  from,  nor  imply, 
specific  estimates  for  the  quarters.  .411  otlx'r  data  incorporating  or  derived  from  these  figures  are  correspond¬ 
ingly  approximate. 

•  Not  available. 

Note.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  Itecau.se  of  rounding. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  WAGES 

Table  G-17. — Noninstitutional  population  and  the  labor  force,  1929-60 


Period 

Nonin¬ 
stitu¬ 
tional 
popu¬ 
lation  ■ 

Total 

labor 

force 

(includ¬ 

ing 

armed 
forces)  > 

Armed 
forces  ■ 

Civilian  labor  force 

Total 
labor 
force  as 
percent 
of  non¬ 
institu¬ 
tional 

ffin 

Unem¬ 
ploy¬ 
ment 
as  per¬ 
cent  of 
civilian 
labor 
force 

Total 

Emp 

Total 

oyment 

Agri¬ 

cul¬ 

tural 

1 

Non- 

agri- 

cul- 

tural 

Unem¬ 
ploy¬ 
ment  * 

Thousands  of  persons  14  years  of  age  and  over 

Percent 

)td  definitions:  * 

1W9 . 

(•) 

260 

49,180 

47,630 

37, 180 

1,550 

0 

3.2 

IMO . 

(») 

50,080 

260 

49,820 

45,480 

35,140 

4,340 

(») 

8.7 

1931 . 

(») 

50,680 

260 

4Z400 

3Z  no 

KXE3 

(») 

15.0 

1932 . 

(») 

51,250 

250 

38,940 

IftM  ir^ 

lECa 

(») 

23.6 

1933 . 

(») 

KilITTi 

250 

51,590 

38,760 

28,670 

1Z830 

(») 

24.9 

1934 . 

(») 

260 

5Z230 

11,340 

(•) 

21.7 

(») 

270 

5Z870 

4Z360 

3Z150 

BdeSj 

(•) 

20.  1 

1936 . 

(«) 

53,740 

53,440 

44,410 

luiiiVi 

34,410 

0.030 

(•) 

16  0 

1937 . 

(•) 

■TWyTi 

320 

46,300 

0,820 

36,480 

■*101 

(•) 

14.3 

1938 . 

(») 

54.610 

44,220 

0,600 

34,530 

■Illfci:!! 

(») 

10.0 

1939 . 

(•) 

370 

55,230 

45,750 

9,610 

36,140 

0,480 

(•) 

17.2 

1940 . 

fTrnP!7 

540 

55,640 

47,520 

0,540 

37,080 

8. 120 

56,0 

14.6 

1941 . 

101.  520 

1.620 

55,910 

50,350 

41,250 

5,560 

56  7 

0  0 

1942 . 

102. 610 

3,970 

56.410 

53.750 

0,250 

44,500 

2.660 

58.8 

4  7 

1943 . 

103.660 

9,020 

55,540 

54. 470 

0,080 

45,300 

1,070 

62  3 

1.0 

1944 . 

104,630 

66,040 

54,630 

53,960 

8,050 

670 

63  1 

1.2 

1945 . 

65,290 

53,860 

8,580 

44.240 

1,040 

61  0 

1.0 

1946 . 

iWiWsy.i 

57,520 

55,250 

8,320 

46,030 

Z270 

57.2 

3.0 

1947 . 

61,758 

60. 168 

58,027 

8,266 

40. 761 

2. 142 

57.4 

3.6 

few  definitions;  * 

1947 . 

roUS 

61,758 

60,168 

57,812 

8,256 

40. 557 

Z356 

57.4 

3.0 

1948 . 

108,632 

6Z898 

1,456 

61,442 

59. 117 

7,060 

51,156 

Z325 

57.0 

3.8 

1949 . 

109,773 

63,  721 

1,616 

6Z  105 

58,423 

8;  017 

Z682 

5.9 

1950 . 

(IW 

64,749 

1,650 

63,099 

59,748 

7,497 

5Z251 

3.351 

58.4 

5.3 

1951 . 

II 

65,983 

KXiIli 

6Z884 

ITilRT 

■aiL 

53,736 

58.9 

3  3 

1952 . 

il  vwWi 

66,560 

3,594 

6Z906 

6,702 

54,243 

1.932 

58.8 

3. 1 

1953 . 

II  •Vi!'.' 

67,362 

3,  547 

63.815 

61,945 

6,555 

58.5 

2.0 

1954 . 

116,210 

67, 818 

3,350 

64,468 

60,800 

6,405 

54,305 

Z578 

58.4 

5.6 

117,388 

68,896 

3,048 

65,848 

0Z944 

6,718 

56,225 

2.004 

58.7 

4.4 

1956 . 

iTOwT! 

70,387 

Z857 

67,530 

64,708 

6,572 

58. 135 

Z822 

50.3 

4.2 

1957 . 

Ir.i*:  w 

70,744 

Z797 

67,946 

65.  011 

58,789 

Z936 

68.7 

4  3 

1958 . 

IWli'W 

71,284 

Z637 

68,647 

■AH*:*'. 

5,844 

58. 122 

4,681 

58.5 

6.8 

1959 . 

71,946 

Z652 

69,394 

5,836 

50.745 

3,813 

58.3 

5.5 

124,878 

ZS14 

70,306 

5,696 

60.007 

3,913 

58.3 

5.6 

and  Hawaii)* . 

125,368 

73,126 

Z514 

5,723 

60,958 

3,931 

68.3 

5.6 

1959:  January.. . 

122,724 

Z597 

67,430 

4,693 

58,013 

4,724 

57. 1 

7.0 

February . 

122,832 

Z501 

67. 471 

4,602 

58,030 

4,740 

57.0 

7.0 

March . 

70,768 

Z579 

68. 189 

63,828 

58.625 

4,362 

57.6 

64 

April . 

tABlJtV 

■rJIHUl 

Z571 

68.639 

65,012 

59. 163 

3,627 

57.9 

5.3 

May . . 

tAlIlM 

71,955 

2,550 

K'KIiM 

EililaU 

59,608 

3,389 

58.4 

4.9 

June . 

73,862 

2,538 

71,324 

67,342 

7,231 

3,082 

56  0 

5.6 

July . 

123,422 

73,875 

Z537 

71,338 

67,594 

6,825 

3,744 

50.0 

5.2 

Aueu.st . 

123,549 

Z537 

67,241 

6,357 

3. 426 

50.3 

4.8 

September . 

123,6.59 

Z532 

69,577 

66:347 

6,242 

60. 105 

58.3 

4.6 

October . 

123,785 

72.629 

Z526 

■rti]B[i!<i 

66,831 

6,124 

60,  707 

3.272 

58.  7 

4.7 

November _ 

123,908 

71.839 

Z529 

69,310 

65,640 

5,601 

60,040 

3,670 

58.0 

5.3 

December.. . 

124,034 

71,808 

Z532 

60.276 

65,000 

4. 811 

60,888 

3.577 

57.9 

5.2  ! 

S«e  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  147. 

i 
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Table  C-17. — Noninstitutional  population  and  the  labor  force,  1929-60 — Continued 


Period 


New  definitions:  * 
1000:  Jantury «... 
February... 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September.. 

October . 

NoTember.. 
December  . 


Nonin¬ 
stitu¬ 
tional 
popu¬ 
lation  ■ 

Total 
labor 
force 
(includ¬ 
ing 
armed 
forces)  ' 

Armed 
forces  ' 

Total 

Civilian  labor  force 

Employment  * 

Unem¬ 
ploy¬ 
ment  > 

Total 
labor 
force  as 
percent 
of  non¬ 
institu¬ 
tional 

Unem¬ 
ploy¬ 
ment 
as  per¬ 
cent  of 
civilian 
labor 
force 

Total 

Agri¬ 

cul¬ 

tural 

Non- 

agri- 

cul- 

tural 

Thousands  of  persons  14  years  of  age  and  over 

Percent 

!■ 

70,689 

2,521 

68. 168 

64.020 

4,611 

59,409 

4,149 

56.7 

6. 1 

mx'/iY 

2,521 

68,449 

64,520 

4,619 

59. 901 

3,931 

56.9 

5.7 

1  rl'N* 

70,993 

68,473 

64,267 

4,565 

59,702 

4,206 

56.9 

6. 1 

rilVr 

72,331 

2.512 

69. 819 

66. 159 

5,393 

60,765 

3,660 

57.9 

5.2 

73,171 

2,504 

70,667 

5,837 

61,371 

3,459 

58.5 

4.9 

75,499 

2,497 

68,579 

6,866 

61,722 

4,423 

6. 1 

75,215 

68,689 

6,886 

61,805 

4,017 

5.5 

74. 551 

2,481 

■'eifiV'il 

68,282 

6,464 

61,828 

3,788 

59.4 

5.3 

'Iwiri 

73,672 

2,517 

71. 155 

67, 767 

6,588 

61, 179 

3,388 

58.6 

4.8 

'ill'V. 

73,592 

2,523 

E9CO 

6,247 

61,244 

3,579 

58.4 

5.0 

'JlWVV. 

73,746 

2,533 

71, 213 

67.182 

5,666 

61. 516 

4.031 

58.4 

5.7 

ill 

73,079 

2,530 

70,549 

66,009 

4,960 

61,059 

4,540 

57.8 

6.4 

lOM:  January  . 
February. 
March.... 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July _ 

August... 

September 

October... 

November 

December 

1000:  January*. 
February. 
March.... 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August... 

September 

October... 

November 

December 


SeaeonaOt  adjueted « 


00,000 
08,800 
00,300 
00,300 
00,^ 
00,  TOO 

00, 

00,  too 
00,300 
00,  TOD 
00,  TOD 
00,000 

00,800 

00,800 

00,c00 

70,  KO 
70,600 

71,  TOO 

70,  TOO 

70,  sa 
70,900 
70,600 
71,300 

71,  TOO 


04,700 

64.700 
05,300 
66,900 
06,000 
60,  TOO 

06,000 

65.700 
66,600 
66,  TOO 

66,  TOO 

66,100 

66,1TO 

60,500 

65,  sa 

67,  ITO 
67, 100 
67,400 

67, 100 

66.700 
67,000 

66,  TOO 
66,  »X) 
66,  TOO 


5,000 

8.700 
6,  TOO 
6,^ 
6,000 
6,100 

8,ga 

6.700 

6.700 

6.500 
6,  TOO 

5.700 

5,700 

5,600 

5,300 

5,sa 

5.500 
5,800 

5,800 
5,  TOO 
6,000 
5,  TOO 
5,  TOO 
5,800 


58,800 
58,800 
50,200 
50,600 
50,000 
60,  ICO 

60,  TOO 
60,  ICO 
60,0001 
60, 

50,  TOO 
60,  TOO 

60,  TOO 
60,7001 
60,^ 

61,  TOO 
61,700 
61,700 

61,  TOO 
61,000 
61,100 
60,  TOO 
61,000 
60,500 


4, 100 

4. 100 
3,  ora! 
3,5ra| 
3,400 
3,500 

3,  TOO  I 

3,  TOO 
3,800 

4.  TOO 

4.100 
3,830 

3,6K) 
3,400 
3,  TOO 
3,600 

3.500 

3.900 

3,  TOO 

4,  TOO 
4,000 
4.  TOO 

4.500 

4.900 


6.0 

5.0 

5.7 
5.1 
4.0 
5. 1 

5.1 

5.4 

5.6 
6.0 
5.0 

5.5 

5.2 

4.8 

5.4 
5.0 
4.0 

5.5 

5.4 
5.0 

5.7 

6.4 

6.3 

6.8 


>  Data  for  1040-52  revised  to  include  about  150,000  members  of  the  armed  forces  who  were  outside  the 
United  States  in  1040  and  who  were,  therefore,  not  enumerated  in  the  1040  Census  and  were  excluded  from 
the  1040-52  estimates. 

*  See  Note. 

'  Not  available. 

«  Beginning  January  1060,  monthly  figures  include  data  for  .Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

«  Seasonallv  adjusted  totals  may  differ  from  the  sum  of  components  because  totals  and  components  have 
been  seasonally  adjusted  separately. 


Notb.— Civilian  labor  force  data  beginning  with  May  1056  are  based  on  a  330-area  sample.  For  January 
1054-April  1056  they  are  based  on  a  230-area  sample;  for  1046-53  on  a  68-area  sample;  for  1040-45  on  a  smaller 
sample;  and  for  1020-30  on  sources  other  than  direct  enumeration. 

Effective  January  19.57.  persons  on  layoff  with  definite  instructions  to  return  to  work  within  30  days 
of  layoff  and  persons  waiting  to  start  new  wage  and  salary  jobs  within  the  following  TO  days  are  classiOed 
as  unemployed.  Such  persons  had  previously  been  classified  as  employed  (with  a  job  but  not  at  work). 
The  comnined  total  of  the  groups  changing  classification  has  averaged  about  200,000  to  300,000  a  month  in 
recent  years.  Tbe  small  number  of  persons  in  school  during  the  survey  week  and  waiting  to  start  new 
Jobs  are  classified  as  not  in  the  labor  force  instead  of  employed,  as  formerly.  Persons  waiting  to  open  new 
businesses  or  start  new  farms  within  TO  days  continue  to  be  classified  as  employed. 

Beginning  July  1055,  monthly  data  are  for  the  calendar  week  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month:  prev  I- 
ously,  for  week  containing  the  8th.  Annual  data  are  averages  of  monthly  figures. 

For  the  years  1940-52,  estimatinc  procedures  made  use  m  1940  Census  data:  for  subsequent  years,  1950 
Census  data  were  used.  For  tbe  effects  of  this  change  on  the  historical  comparability  of  the  data,  see 
Annual  Report  on  the  Labor  Force,  I9Si,  Series  P-50.  No.  59.  April  1955,  p.  12. 

Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 


Source:  Department  of  Labor. 
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Table  C-18. — Employment  ami  unemployment,  by  age  and  sex,  1942-60 
[Thousands  of  persons  14  years  of  age  and  over] 


Employed 


Unemployed 


•  See  Note.  Table  C-17  for  explanation  of  differences  between  the  old  and  new  definitions. 

*  Beitinninit  January  1900,  data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  Included. 

Note.— I>ata  are  not  available  prior  to  1042  for  all  the  afce/sex  groups  above. 

See  Note,  Table  C-17  for  information  on  area  sample  used  and  reporting  periods. 

Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Department  of  Labor. 
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Table  C-19. — Employed  persons  not  at  work,  by  reason  jor  not  working,  and  special  groups 
oj  unemployed  persons,  1946-60 

[Thouiands  of  persons  14  years  of  age  and  over] 


Period 


New  definitions;* 


i»46 

ie47. 

1048. 

1040. 


1050  . 

1051  . 

1052  . 

1053  . 

1054  . 

1055  . 

1056  . 

1057  . 

1058  . 

1058  . 

1060  ' . 

1050;  January . 

February  . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

AURUSt . 

September.. 

October . 

November 

December... 

1060;  January'.... 
February... 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

AURUSt . 

September.. 

October . 

November.. 

December... 


Employed  persons  not  at  work, 
by  reason  for  not  working 

Special  groups  of  un¬ 
employed  persons  • 

Total 

Bad 

weather 

Indus¬ 

trial 

dispute 

Vacation 

niness 

All 

Other 

reasons' 

Tempo¬ 

rary 

layoff* 

New  wage 
and  salary 
job* 

2, 103 

(•) 

(•) 

662 

810 

58 

2,260 

211 

05 

834 

847 

02 

2, 400 

107 

07 

1,044 

844 

121 

2,243 

no 

70 

1,044 

710 

185 

101 

2,440 

151 

85 

1,137 

718 

02 

116 

2, 450 

111 

57 

1,073 

782 

436 

103 

2,555 

68 

164 

1, 130 

775 

418 

117 

2,520 

06 

73 

1,171 

827 

362 

101 

2,688 

73 

53 

1,361 

776 

425 

221 

127 

2,683 

103 

61 

1,268 

835 

416 

133 

117 

2,888 

100 

76 

1,346 

001 

456 

124 

147 

3,017 

130 

45 

1,447 

062 

425 

150 

no 

3,070 

182 

50 

1,470 

882 

474 

166 

120 

3, 161 

115 

160 

1,404 

007 

484 

128 

134 

3,231 

168 

40 

1,576 

042 

505 

147 

no 

2,086 

322 

36 

200 

052 

486 

130 

00 

2,212 

367 

41 

316 

1,008 

144 

06 

2, 101 

171 

41 

332 

1,083 

473 

112 

128 

2,017 

00 

68 

437 

1,021 

00 

124 

2,007 

31 

66 

661 

018 

331 

123 

3,436 

28 

73 

2,028 

774 

533 

208 

7,085 

70 

106 

5,141 

780 

138 

ISO 

6, 812 

28 

426 

4,778 

752 

180 

171 

3,575 

30 

300 

1,007 

841 

380 

130 

144 

2,644 

55 

382 

075 

847 

384 

84 

05 

2,064 

74 

128 

622 

871 

360 

142 

122 

1,803 

00 

64 

442 

867 

144 

73 

2,343 

351 

47 

334 

1,144 

133 

85 

2,730 

302 

50 

308 

1,466 

514 

130 

05 

2, 701 

826 

57 

324 

1,121 

464 

112 

76 

2,243 

32 

30 

868 

856 

448 

140 

120 

2.086 

88 

48 

645 

873 

431 

146 

70 

3,772 

10 

58 

2,203 

767 

634 

126 

272 

7, 201 

23 

38 

5,602 

783 

756 

185 

134 

6,024 

20 

26 

5,203 

842 

154 

2,630 

30 

34 

1,330 

817 

123 

2,063 

26 

64 

815 

810 

348 

08 

1,013 

38 

12 

543 

880 

431 

114 

102 

1,080 

253 

7 

374 

034 

420 

188 

80 

■  Includes  persons  waltlnR  to  open  new  businesses  or  start  new  farms  within  30  days. 

*  Under  the  old  definitions  of  empioyment  and  unemployment,  these  groups  were  included  In  the 
“employed  but  not  at  work”  cateRory. 

*  Persons  on  lavotT  with  definite  instructions  to  return  to  work  within  30  days  of  the  layoff. 

*  Persoas  scheduled  to  start  new  waRe  and  salary  jobs  within  30  days.  Under  the  old  definitions,  the 
"new  Job  or  business”  rtoud  Included  these  persons  as  well  as  persons  waitinR  to  open  new  businesses  or 
start  new  farms  within  30  days  (see  “all  other”  cateRory  in  this  table)  and  persons  in  school  during  the 
survey  week  and  waltlnR  to  start  new  jobs  (these  are  now  classified  as  “not  in  the  labor  force”). 

*  See  Note,  Table  C-17  for  explanation. 

*  Not  available. 

'  Beginning  January  1060,  data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  included. 

Note.— See  Note,  Table  C-17  for  information  on  ares  sample  used  and  reporting  periods. 

Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source;  Department  of  Labor. 
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Table  C-20. — Unemployed  persons,  by  duration  of  unemployment,  1946-60 


Period 

Total  un¬ 
employed 

Duration  of  unemployment 

1  Average 
duration 

1  of  unem¬ 
ployment 
(weeks) 

4  weeks 
and  under 

5-14 

weeks 

15-26 

weeks 

Over  26 
weeks 

Thousands  of  persons  14  years  of  age  and  over 

Old  definitions;  ■ 

1946 .  ... 

2,270 

(>) 

(») 

141 

(•) 

1947 . 

2, 142 

234 

164 

9.8 

1948 . . 

669 

193 

116 

8.6 

1949 . 

3,395 

1,517 

1, 195 

427 

256 

10.0 

1950 . 

3, 142 

L055 

425 

357 

{  12. 1 

1951 . 

1,879 

574 

166 

137 

9.7 

1952 . 

1,673 

925 

517 

148 

84 

8.3 

1953 . 

910 

482 

132 

79 

i 

1954 . 

3,230 

1,115 

495 

317 

1  11.7 

1955 . 

2,654 

1, 1.38 

815 

367 

336 

i  13.2 

1956 . 

2,551 

1,214 

805 

232 

'  11.3 

New  definitions;  • 

1957 . 

2,9.36 

1,485 

321 

239 

10.4 

1958  . 

4. 681 

1,833 

1,397 

785 

667 

13.8 

1959 . 

3,813 

1,658 

1,113 

469 

571 

1  14.5 

1960 « . 

3,931 

1,799 

1, 176 

502 

454 

12.8 

1958;  First  quarter _ 

4,955 

1,900 

799 

354 

11.1 

Second  quarter _ 

5,154 

1,377 

1,126 

626 

13.5 

Third  quarter . 

1,785 

1,322 

683 

911 

15.3 

Fourth  quarter. . . . 

3,915 

986 

533 

776 

15.9 

1959;  First  quarter . 

4,612 

1,609 

1,542 

684 

777 

15.9 

Second  quarter . 

3,666 

1,687 

831 

526 

623 

15.2 

Third  quarter . 

3. 467 

1,626 

311 

468 

1  13.6 

Fourth  quarter . 

1,712 

357 

417 

1  12.8 

1960;  First  quarter  * . 

1,634 

1,432 

563 

467 

!  13.3 

Second  quarter . 

3. 847 

1,957 

545 

435 

12.5 

Third  quarter . 

3, 731 

1,741 

1,171 

416 

1  12.3 

Fourth  quarter . 

4,050 

1,862 

1, 190 

499 

499 

'  13.0 

1 

*  8«e  Vote,  Table  C-17  for  explanation  of  differences  between  the  old  and  new  dcflnitlons. 

*  For  duration  of  less  than  6  months,  data  are  available  only  for  under  3  months  (1,568,000)  and  3  to  6 
months  (561,000). 

>  Vot  available. 

*  Beginning  January  1960,  data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  included. 

Note.— See  Note,  Table  C-17  for  Information  on  area  sample  used  and  reporting  periods. 

Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source;  Department  of  Labor. 


Table  C-21. — Unemployment  insurance  programs,  selected  data,  1940-60 


Period 

1  .All  proRrams 

State  programs 

Cov¬ 
ered 
em¬ 
ploy¬ 
ment  ' 

Insured 
unem- 
ploy- 
ment 
(weekly 
aver- 
aRC)  • » 

Total 
benefits 
paid 
(mil¬ 
lions 
of  dol¬ 
lars)  • 

Insured 
unem¬ 
ploy¬ 
ment  • 

Initial 

claims 

I 

Ex¬ 
haus¬ 
tions  < 

Insured  unem¬ 
ployment  as  per¬ 
cent  of  covered 
employment 

Benefits  paid 

!  Total 
(mil- 
1  lions  of 
dollars) 

Aver¬ 

aRe 

weekly 
check 
(dol¬ 
lars)  ‘ 

Unad¬ 

justed 

1  Season - 
1  ally  ad- 
1  Justed 

1  Thousands 

Weekly  averaRe, 

Percent 

thousands 

1940 . 

1 

24.2V1  ' 

1,331 

534.  7 

1,282 

214  , 

50  1 

.5.6 

518.  7 

10.56 

1941 . 

28. 136 

842 

3.58.8 

8U 

164 

30 

3  0 

344.3 

11.06 

1942 . 

30,819 

661 

350.  4 

649 

122 

21 

2.  2 

344.  1 

12.66 

1943  . 

32,419 

149 

80.  5 

147 

36 

4 

.  5 

79.6 

13.  84 

1944 . 

31,714 

111 

67.2 

105 

29 

2 

.  4 

62.  4 

1690 

1945 . 

30. 087 

720 

574.9 

589 

116 

1 

5 

2.  1 

44.5.9 

18.  77 

1946 . 

31,8.56 

2,804 

2. 878.  5 

1.295 

189 

38 

4.  3 

1,094.9 

18.  50 

1947 . 

33,876 

1,805 

1.785.0 

L009 

187 

24 

3.  1 

775. 1 

17.83 

1948 . 

34,646 

1,468 

1,328.  7 

1^002 

210 

20 

3.0 

789.  9 

19.03 

1949 . 

3.3,098 

2^479 

2^269. 8 

L979 

322 

37 

6.2 

1,736.0 

20.48 

1950 . 

34.308 

1,60.5 

1, 467. 6 

1,  .503 

236 

36 

4.6 

1,373. 1 

20.  76 

1951  . 

36,334 

1.000 

862.  9 

969 

208 

16 

2.8 

840.  4 

21.09 

1952 . 

37,006 

1,069 

1,043.  5 

1,024 

215 

18 

2.9 

998.2 

22.79 

1953 . 

38,072 

1,065 

1,050.6 

995 

218 

15 

2.  8 

962.  2 

23.  ,58 

19.54 . 

36,  617 

2^048 

2  . 291.8 

1,865 

303 

34 

5.  2 

2,026.  9 

24.  93 

1955 . 

40,014 

1,395 

1,560.2 

1,254 

'226 

25 

3. 5 

1,350.3 

25.  04 

1956- . 

42]  758 

1,318 

l’  ,540. 6 

L212 

•2‘26 

20 

3.2 

1, 380.  7 

27.  02 

1957 . 

43,447 

1,.567 

l’913.  0 

1, 4.50 

‘268 

23 

3.6 

1,733.9 

28.  17 

1958 . 

44,501 

2,766 

3;  892. 5 

2;  ,509 

370 

50 

6  4 

,3,  512.  7 

30.58 

19.59 . 

45,727 

1,856 

2,651.7 

1,682 

281 

33 

4.  4 

2, 279. 0 

30.  41 

1960  * . 

46,600 

2.068 

I3, 020.  7 

1,915 

332 

31 

4.8 

2.  726. 0 

32.  75 

1959;  January . 

43,962 

2,739 

310.  4 

2,489 

403 

48 

6.3 

i.9 

274.7 

30.  50 

Febniary . 

43,974 

2,596 

280.2 

2,368 

316 

45 

6.0 

4.6 

251.0 

30.52 

.March. . 

44,529 

2,282 

279.  6 

2,077 

255 

44 

5.3 

4.  .3 

259  6 

30.38 

.April . 

45, 2-26 

1,936 

23,8  0 

1.768 

247 

41 

4.5 

a.  9 

213. 7 

30.02 

.May . 

45.  m 

1,593 

182.3 

1,464 

209 

35 

3.8 

S.H 

162.0 

‘29.  45 

June . 

46.509 

1,  114 

174.6 

1,‘298 

‘221 

30 

.3.4 

!t.  5 

142.9 

29.23 

July . 

46. 609 

1,477 

171.5 

1,333 

‘267 

27 

.3.5 

3.7 

142.5 

29. 10 

Aupist . 

46. 433 

1,451 

170.6 

,1.291 

241 

‘25 

3.4  i 

it 

133.4 

29.76 

September _ 

46. 455 

1,370 

177.6 

1.2tl3  1 

213  1 

‘25 

3.1 

i.l 

141.8 

30.49 

October . 

46. 151 

1,479 

1715 

l,:i09  i 

272  1 

‘23 

3.4  1 

i.s 

136.9 

30.  81 

November _ 

46. 194 

1,853 

199  5 

1,677  ' 

.357  ! 

23 

4  4 

5.S 

168.3 

32  21 

December _ 

46,873 

2,008 

250  8 

1,841  ' 

;i58  j 

27 

4.8 

i.s 

219.  5 

31.91 

1960:  January . 

45. 446 

2,359 

264.4 

2,180  1 

386  1 

■29 

5.6 

i.3 

235.2 

31.90 

Febniary . 

45,409 

2,326 

274.6 

2, 157  1 

301  1 

30 

5.5 

i-!  ; 

247.8 

3-2.26 

.March . 

745,389 

2,370 

314.6 

2,209 

301 

33  1 

5.7 

i.ti  1 

287.1 

32.39 

April . 

V) 

2,078 

259.6 

1,939 

‘293  1 

35 

4.9 

i-t 

‘237.4 

32.50 

Viay . 

V) 

1,801 

223.0 

1,682 

264  1 

31  1 

4.3 

it  ; 

204.9 

32. 24 

June . 

(’) 

1,700 

216. 8 

1,588 

‘272  1 

31  1 

4.0 

i.t ' 

198.9 

32.33 

July . 

C) 

1,826 

198.7 

1,686 

339 

‘29 

4.3 

i.9  1 

183.8 

32.37 

■AURUSt . 

V) 

1,804 

‘229.7 

1,657 

306  ! 

28 

4.2 

1  ! 

1  206.3 

32.99 

September _ 

{') 

1,  781 

230.8 

1,  .598 

274  1 

27 

4.0 

5. 1 

‘201.8 

33.54 

October . 

(') 

1,839 

214. 9 

1.678 

332  1 

29 

4  2 

.5. 9  1 

1  189.9 

33.73 

.November _ 

C) 

2,226 

2.58.6  1 

2. 039 

396  i 

31 

5.1 

1 

.  231.1 

34.01 

December  •... 

C) 

2,845 

350.0 

2,639 

500  ! 

36 

66 

6.5 

30-2.0 

34.20 

•  Includes  persons  under  the  State,  Federal  emnloyee  (UCFR)  (effective  January  1955),  and  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  (RR)  programs;  beRinnini;  October  1958,  also  includes  raeml)ers  of  the  armed  forces, 
covered  under  the  proRram  of  unemnloyment  compensation  for  ex-servicemen  (UCX). 

•Includes  State,  UCFE,  RR,  UCX,  UCV  (unemployment  com'wnsation  for  vet'-rans,  October  1952- 
Jan’iary  1960),  and  SRA  (Servicemen’s  R'adjustment  Act,  September  19t4-Septeml)er  1951)  |>r,)Rrams. 

•  Covered  workers  who  have  completed  at  least  1  week  of  unemployment. 

•  Individuals  reoeivinR  final  payments  in  benefit  year. 

'  For  total  unemployment  only. 

•  Preliminary. 

t  .Vf  trch  1960  is  latest  month  for  which  data  are  available  for  all  pruRrams  combine<l;  workers  covered 
by  State  prt^rams  account  for  about  87  percent  of  the  total. 

Note.— Data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  included  for  all  periods. 

Source:  Department  of  Labor. 
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Table  C-22. — Number  of  ivage  and  salary  tvorkers  in  nonagricultural  establishments,  1929-GO  • 

(Thousands  of  employees] 


Period 

Total 

wafre 

and 

salary 

work¬ 

ers 

ManufacturinR 

Min- 

InR 

Con¬ 

tract 

con¬ 

struc¬ 

tion 

Trans¬ 

porta¬ 

tion 

and 

public 

utili¬ 

ties 

Whole¬ 

sale 

and 

retail 

trade* 

Fi¬ 

nance, 

iasur- 

ance, 

and 

real 

estate 

Serv¬ 
ice 
and 
miscel¬ 
lane¬ 
ous  * 

Gov¬ 

ern¬ 

ment 

(Fed¬ 

eral, 

State. 

and 

lo<^) 

Total 

Du¬ 

rable 

(roods 

Non¬ 

dura¬ 

ble 

(roods 

1929 . 

31.041 

10.534 

(») 

(») 

1,078 

1,497 

^401 

1,431 

3,127 

3.066 

1K» . 

29.143 

9,401 

(•) 

(•) 

l]R!3 

1.372 

3, 675 

6,064 

1,.398 

3,084 

3,149 

1931 . 

26.  .383 

8.021 

(») 

(«) 

864 

1,214 

3,243 

5.  .531 

1,333 

2,013 

3,264 

1932 . 

23.377 

6.797 

(•] 

(») 

722 

mall 

4,907 

1,270 

2,682 

3,225 

1933 . 

23.466 

7.258 

(») 

(•) 

735 

809 

2,659 

4.999 

1,225 

2.614 

3.167 

1934 . 

25.699 

8,346 

(•) 

(•) 

874 

862 

2,736 

5,552 

1,247 

2,784 

3,298 

1935 . 

26.792 

(») 

(«) 

888 

912 

2,771 

5,602 

1,262 

Z883 

3.477 

193« . 

28.S02 

9,m 

{•) 

(») 

937 

1,145 

2,956 

6,076 

1..313 

3,060 

3.662 

1937 . 

30.718 

10.606 

(•) 

(•) 

UoU 

1,112 

3,114 

^.54.3 

1..35,5 

3,233 

3.749 

1938 . 

28.902 

9.2.53 

(•) 

(•> 

882 

6.4.53 

1.  .347 

3, 196 

3,876 

1939 . 

30.311 

4,683 

^394 

845 

2,912 

*6,612 

1,309 

*3,321 

3,005 

1940 . 

10,780 

5,337 

5,443 

916 

1,294 

3,013 

6,040 

1,4.36 

3,477 

4,202 

1941 . 

12,974 

6,945 

6.028 

947 

3,248 

7.416 

1,480 

3,705 

4,660 

1942 . 

39.779 

15.0.51 

6,247 

983 

ECSl 

3,433 

7.333 

1,460 

3,857 

5,483 

1943 . 

KKliT.I 

17.381 

6.304 

917 

1,567 

3,619 

7.189 

1.4,35 

.3, 010 

6,080 

1944 . 

41.534 

17,111 

6,753 

883 

1,094 

3,798 

7,260 

1,400 

3,034 

6,043 

1945 . 

15,302 

9.079 

6,222 

826 

1,132 

3,872 

7,522 

1,428 

4,011 

5,944 

1946 . 

41.287 

14,461 

7,739 

6,722 

852 

1.661 

4,023 

1,610 

4. 474 

51593 

1947 . 

43.462 

8,372 

6,918 

943 

1,982 

4,122 

9. 196 

1,672 

4,783 

5.474 

1948 . 

44.448 

15,321 

8,312 

7,010 

982 

2,169 

4, 141 

9,510 

1,741 

4,025 

5,630 

1949 . 

43.315 

14, 178 

7,473 

61705 

918 

2, 165 

3,949 

0,513 

1,765 

4,972 

5,856 

1950 . 

44.738 

14.967 

8,085 

6,882 

889 

2,333 

3,977 

0,645 

1,824 

6,026 

1951 . , 

47.347 

ILIKI 

9,080 

7,024 

916 

2,603 

4,166 

1,892 

5,264 

6,380 

1952 . 

16.334 

9,340 

6,994 

885 

2.6.34 

4,18.5 

1.967 

5,411 

^600 

1953 . 

49.681 

17,238 

10,105 

7,133 

8.52 

2,622 

4. 221 

10,  .5r 

5,538 

6,645 

1954 . 

48.431 

15,995 

9,122 

6,873 

777 

2,  593 

KViV-l 

2, 122 

5,664 

6,751 

1955 . 

50.056 

16,563 

9, 549 

7, 014 

777 

2. 759 

4,062 

2.210 

5. 016 

6,014 

19.’>6 . 

51,766 

9,835 

EELS 

%929 

4, 161 

11,221 

2,308 

6. 160 

7,277 

19.57 . 

52,162 

16,782 

9. 821 

6.961 

809 

2,808 

4. 151 

11,302 

2,348 

6,336 

7,626 

1958 . 

15,  468 

8.743 

6,725 

721 

%648 

3,903 

11, 141 

2,374 

6.395 

7,803 

1959 . 

*51,975 

16. 168 

6.878 

676 

2,767 

11,385 

2,425 

6,525 

8, 127 

1960  ‘ . 

*52,895 

16,338 

9.432 

6,906 

664 

2,770 

3,901 

11,645 

2,485 

6,637 

8,455 

Seasonally  adjusted 

1958:  January.... 

51.223 

15.965 

9.155 

6,810 

766 

2.652 

4,045 

11,305 

2,368 

6,368 

7.754 

February... 

50.575 

15.648 

8.895 

6.753 

747 

2,455 

3.990 

11,235 

2. 367 

6,367 

7,766 

March . 

50.219 

15.389 

8.717 

6,672 

733 

2.573 

3,9.30 

11,116 

2,360 

6,330 

7,788 

April . 

50.054 

15.243 

8.566 

6,677 

723 

2,624 

3.890 

11,050 

2,356 

6,352 

7,816 

May . 

50. 147 

15.202 

8.498 

6.704 

718 

2,698 

3.877 

11,087 

2,370 

6,360 

7,835 

June . 

50. 315 

16,275 

8,556 

6.719 

713 

2.698 

3.888 

11,105 

2,367 

6,392 

7,877 

July . 

50.411 

15.312 

8.596 

6,716 

709 

2.693 

3,877 

11.121 

2,363 

6.433 

7,003 

Aupjst . 

50.570 

8.605 

6.725 

701 

2. 711 

3.867 

11,175 

2.377 

6,420 

7,080 

September.. 

50.780 

15.  .529 

8.801 

6,728 

707 

2,698 

3,858 

11,151 

2,392 

6,440 

8,005 

October . 

50,582 

15.358 

8.625 

6,733 

708 

2,698 

3. 887 

11,154 

2,392 

6,309 

7,086 

November.. 

50.877 

15.693 

8.937 

6,756 

708 

2.690 

3,875 

11.110 

2,386 

6,426 

7,980 

December.. 

50.844 

8.956 

6.745 

709 

2.550 

3,859 

11. 143 

2,385 

6,448 

8,040 

See  footnotes  at  end  ofjtable,  p.  153. 
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Table  C-22. — ^fumber  oj  wage  and  salary  workers  in  nonagricultural  establishments,  1929-60  > — 

Continued 

[Thousands  of  employees] 


>  Includes  all  full-  and  part-time  wage  and  salary  workers  In  nonagricultural  establishments  who  worked 
during,  or  received  pay  for,  any  part  of  the  pay  period  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month.  Excludes 
proprietors,  self-employed  rarsons,  domestic  servants,  and  unpaid  family  workers.  .Not  comparable  with 
estimates  of  nonagricultural  emi)loyment  of  the  civilian  labor  force  (Table  C-17)  which  Include  proprietors, 
self-employed  persons,  domestic  servants,  and  unpaid  family  workers;  which  count  persons  as  employed 
when  they  are  not  at  work  because  of  industrial  disputes,  ba<l  weather,  etc.;  and  which  are  based  on  a 
sample  survey  of  households,  whereas  the  estimates  in  this  table  are  based  on  reports  from  employing 
establishments. 

*  Beginning  with  1939,  data  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  data  shown  for  earlier  years  because  of  the 
shift  of  the  automotive  repair  service  Industry  from  the  trade  to  the  service  division. 

'  Not  available. 

*  Incliiding  data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  the  number  of  wage  and  salary  workers  In  1959  was  52,205,(X)0 
and  in  1960,  53,135,000.  Monthly  data,  seasonally  adjusted,  for  1960  are  (in  thousands): 


January . 

...  53, 108 

April . 

May . 

. .53,362 

July . 

..  53,407 

October.... 

_  53,047 

February... 

...  53,201 

.  53,344 

August . 

..  53,304 

November.. 

.....  52,822 

March . 

...  53,052 

June . 

.  53,388 

September... 

..  53,242 

December  . 

....  5Z4.56 

•  Preliminary. 


Note.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 
Source:  Department  of  Labor. 
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Table  C-23. — Aveiagt  weekly  hours  of  work  in  selected  industries,  1929-60 


Period 

Manufacturing 

Build¬ 

ing 

con¬ 

struc¬ 

tion 

Retail 

trade 

(except 

eating 

and 

drink¬ 

ing 

places) 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Bitumi¬ 

nous 

coal 

mining 

Class  I 
rail¬ 
roads  > 

Tele¬ 
phone  • 

I>aun- 

dries 

ToUl 

Durable 

goods 

Von- 

durable 

goods 

1929 . 

44.2 

(*) 

(*) 

(») 

(») 

(») 

38.4 

(*) 

(*) 

(>) 

1930 . 

42  1 

(•) 

(*) 

(*) 

(») 

(*) 

33.5 

(•) 

(») 

(») 

1931 . 

40.5 

(*) 

(•) 

(») 

(») 

(») 

28.3 

(•) 

(*) 

(•) 

1932 . 

38.3 

32.6 

41.9 

(«) 

(») 

(») 

27.2 

(») 

(*) 

(•) 

1933 . 

38. 1 

34.8 

40.0 

(*) 

(•) 

(*) 

29.5 

(') 

(*) 

(») 

1934 . 

34.6 

33.9 

35.1 

28.9 

(•) 

(•) 

27.0 

(>) 

(•) 

39  4 

1935 . 

36.6 

37.3 

36  1 

30. 1 

(») 

41  3 

26.4 

(*) 

(*) 

41.0 

1936 . 

39.2 

41.0 

37.7 

32.8 

{•) 

42.6 

28.8 

(») 

(») 

42.7 

1937 . 

38.6 

40.0 

37.4 

33.4 

(') 

42.8 

27.9 

(») 

38.8 

42  6 

1938 . 

35.6 

35.0 

36.1 

32  1 

(•) 

*42.2 

23.5 

(*) 

38.9 

41  6 

1939 . 

37.7 

38.0 

37.4 

32.6 

42.7 

41.7 

27. 1 

43.7 

39. 1 

41  8 

1940 . 

38. 1 

39  3 

37.0 

33  1 

42.5 

41.2 

28.1 

44.3 

39.5 

41  8 

1941 . 

40.6 

42. 1 

38.9 

34  8 

42.1 

41.0 

31.1 

45.8 

40. 1 

42. 1 

1942 . 

42.9 

45.1 

40.3 

36.4 

41.1 

41.3 

32.9 

47.0 

42.2 

1943 . 

44.9 

46.6 

42.5 

38.4 

40.3 

42.2 

36.6 

48.7 

41.9 

42.9 

1944 . 

45.2 

46.6 

43. 1 

39.6 

40.4 

42.9 

43  4 

48.9 

42.3 

42.9 

1945 . 

43.4 

44.1 

42.3 

39.0 

40.3 

42.7 

42.3 

48.5 

•  41.7 

42.8 

1946 . 

40.4 

40.2 

40.5 

38.1 

40.7 

41.5 

41.6 

46.0 

39  4 

42.9 

1947 . 

40.4 

40.6 

40.1 

37,6 

40.3 

41.0 

40.7 

46.4 

37  4 

42.6 

1948 . 

40.1 

40.5 

39.6 

*37.3 

40.3 

40.9 

38  0 

46  2 

39.2 

41.9 

1949 . 

39.2 

39.5 

38.8 

36.7 

40.4 

40.7 

32.6 

43  7 

38  5- 

41.5 

1950 . 

40.5 

41.2 

39.7 

36.3 

40.5 

40.7 

35.0 

40.8 

38.9 

41  2 

1951 . 

40.7 

41.6 

39.5 

37.2 

40.2 

40.7 

35.2 

41.0 

39. 1 

41. 1 

1952 . 

40.7 

41.5 

39.6 

38. 1 

39.9 

40.6 

34.1 

40.6 

38.5 

41.1 

1953 . 

40.5 

41.3 

39.5 

37.0 

39.2 

40.5 

34  4 

40.6 

38.7 

40.5 

1954 . 

39.7 

40.2 

39.0 

36.2 

39. 1 

40.4 

32.6 

40.8 

38.9 

40. 1 

1955 . 

40.7 

41  4 

39.8 

36.2 

39.0 

40.6 

37.6 

41.9 

39.6 

40.3 

1956 . 

40.4 

41.1 

39.5 

36.4 

38.6 

40.4 

37.8 

41.7 

39.5 

40  3 

1957 . 

39.8 

40.3 

39.1 

36.1 

38.1 

40.2 

36.6 

41.7 

39.0 

39.7 

1958 . 

39.2 

39.5 

38.8 

35.7 

38.1 

40. 1 

33.9 

41.6 

38  4 

39.2 

1959 . 

40.3 

40.8 

39.6 

35.8 

38. 1 

40.3 

36.4 

41.9 

39.2 

39.7 

I960* . 

39.7 

40. 1 

39. 1 

35.6 

37.6 

40.2 

36  1 

41.8 

39.5 

39  6 

Seasonally  adjusted 

Unadjusted 

1959:  January . 

40.0 

40.6 

39.6 

35.5 

38.2 

40.2 

36.3 

41.6 

38.3 

39  3 

February.... 

40.2 

40.6 

39.6 

35.5 

38  1 

40.0 

35.6 

42  4 

38.9 

39.0 

March . 

40.4 

40.8 

39.7 

35.6 

38. 1 

40.2 

35.2 

41.5 

38  4 

39.4 

April . 

40.6 

41.1 

40.1 

36.2 

38.1 

40.1 

35.2 

42.  1 

38  4 

39  9 

May . 

40.7 

41.2 

40.1 

35.9 

38. 1 

40.3 

36.7 

41.3 

38.8 

40.4 

June . 

40.6 

41.2 

39.8 

36.1 

38. 1 

40.5 

38.8 

42.8 

39.0 

40. 1 

July . 

40.3 

40.8 

39  6 

35.6 

,38.2 

40.6 

32.5 

42.6 

39.4 

39  5 

August . 

40  4 

40  8 

39.8 

36.0 

38.0 

40.5 

36.7 

40.7 

39  2 

39.6 

September. .. 

40  0 

40.6 

39.4 

35.1 

38. 1 

40.  5 

35  2 

41  8 

40.6 

39.8 

October . 

40. 1 

40.8 

39  3 

35.3 

37.9 

40.  5 

37  9 

41.6 

39.9 

39  8 

Voveml)er... 

39.7 

39.9 

39.5 

35.6 

37.9 

40.4 

35.8 

41  1 

40.7 

39.3 

December _ 

40.2 

40.6 

39.5 

36.7 

37.9 

40.5 

40.9 

42.8 

39.2 

39.7 

1960:  January . 

40  4 

41.2 

39.6 

35.1 

37.5 

40.0 

38.7 

41.0 

38.8 

39.2 

February.... 

40.0 

40.7 

39.2 

35.8 

37.6 

39  8 

37.3 

42.7 

39.2 

39. 1 

.March . 

39.9 

40.3 

39.0 

34.8 

37.6 

39.9 

38.8 

42.9 

39. 1 

38.9 

April . 

39  6 

40. 1 

39  1 

36.0 

37.9 

40. 1 

37.4 

41.6 

38.9 

40.0 

May . 

40.1 

40.5 

39.7 

35.4 

37.6 

40.2 

36.4 

41.7 

39.2 

39.9 

June . 

39.9 

40.2 

39.5 

35.6 

37.6 

40.3 

37.1 

42.8 

39.4 

39.9 

July . 

39.9 

40.2 

39.4 

36.0 

37.6 

40.6 

37  3 

41.0 

39.8 

39.8 

August . 

39  7 

40.0 

39.2 

35.8 

37.7 

40.5 

35.0 

42.6 

39.5 

39.4 

Septeml)er. .. 

39.3 

39.7 

38.7 

35.3 

37.6 

40.4 

33.2 

40.6 

40.8 

39  4 

Octol)er . 

39  5 

40. 1 

38.8 

35.9 

37.6 

40.3 

34  1 

40  9 

40.0 

39.7 

Voveml)er  *.. 

39.0 

39.4 

38.7 

35.2 

37.9 

40  3 

32  0 

(*) 

40.2 

39.0 

Deceml)er  *.. 

38  5 

38.8 

37.9 

(>) 

(•) 

(*) 

(») 

(*) 

(*) 

(») 

'  Avprajtes  are  based  u[X)n  monthly  data  (exclusive  of  switchinK  and  terminal  companies)  summarlxed 
In  the  M-300  report  by  the  ICC  and  relate  to  all  employees  who  received  pay  during  the  month,  except 
executives,  ofUclals,  and  staff  assistants  (ICC  Group  I).  Beginning  September  1949,  data  reflect  a  reduc¬ 
tion  In  the  basic  workweek  from  48  to  40  hours. 

>  Prior  to  April  1946,  data  relate  to  all  employees  except  executives:  from  April  1946  to  May  1949,  mainly 
to  employees  subject  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act;  and  beginning  June  1949,  to  nonsupervlsory  em¬ 
ployees  only. 

>  N’ot  available. 

«  Data  beginning  with  January  of  year  noted  are  not  comparable  with  those  for  earlier  periods. 

•  Vine-month  average,  April  through  December,  because  of  new  series  started  In  April  1945. 

•  Preliminary. 

Vote.—  Data  are  for  production  workers  In  manufacturing  and  mining,  construction  workers  In  building 
construction,  and  for  nonsupervlsory  employees  In  other  Industries  (except  as  noted).  Data  arc  for  pay 
period  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month. 

The  annual  figures  for  1960  are  simple  arithmetic  averages  of  the  monthly  figures  shown  and  are  not 
strictly  comparable  with  the  averages  for  earlier  years,  which  have  been  weighted  by  data  on  employment. 

See  Table  C-26  for  unadjusted  average  weekly  hours  In  manufacturing. 

Source:  Department  of  Labor. 
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Table  C-24. — Average  gross  hourly  earnings  in  selected  industries,  7929-60 


Period 

Manufacturing 

Build¬ 

ing 

con¬ 

struc¬ 

tion 

Retail 

trade 

(except 

eating 

and 

drinking 

places) 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Bitu¬ 

minous 

coal 

mining 

Class  I 
rail¬ 
roads  1 

Tele¬ 

phone* 

Laun¬ 

dries 

Agri¬ 
cul¬ 
ture  • 

ToUl 

Dura¬ 

ble 

goods 

1929 . 

$0,566 

(*) 

(*) 

(•) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(•) 

$0,241 

1930 . 

.552 

(‘) 

(*) 

(‘) 

(*) 

(•) 

.684 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

.226 

1931 . 

.515 

(‘) 

(*) 

(*) 

(«) 

(*) 

.647 

(*) 

(*) 

{*) 

.172 

1932 . 

.446 

$0,497 

$0. 420 

(*) 

(•) 

(•) 

^^1 

(•) 

(*) 

(*) 

.129 

1933 . 

.442 

.472 

.427 

(•) 

(*) 

(*) 

■Hill 

(*) 

(*) 

(•) 

.115 

1934 . 

.532 

.556 

.515 

$0,795 

(•) 

(*) 

.673 

(*) 

(•) 

$0,378 

.129 

1935 . 

.550 

.577 

.530 

.815 

{*'> 

.745 

(*) 

(*) 

.376 

.142 

1936  . 

.556 

.586 

.529 

.824 

(*) 

.667 

.794 

(*) 

(*) 

.378 

.152 

1937 . . 

.624 

.674 

.577 

.903 

(•) 

.698 

.8.56 

(*) 

$0,774 

.395 

.172 

1938 . 

.627 

.686 

.584 

.908 

(*) 

■VTria 

.878 

(•) 

.816 

.414 

.166 

1939 . 

.633 

.698 

.582 

.932 

iijljTlj 

.715 

.886 

$0,730 

.822 

.422 

.166 

1940 . 

.661 

.724 

.602 

.958 

.553 

.739 

.883 

.733 

.827 

.429 

.169 

1941 . 

.729 

.808 

.640 

1.010 

.580 

.793 

.993 

.743 

.820 

.444 

.206 

1912 . 

.853 

.947 

.723 

1.148 

.626 

.837 

.843 

.482 

.268 

1943 . 

.961 

1.059 

.803 

1.252 

.679 

.933 

1. 139 

.852 

.870 

.538 

.353 

1944 . 

1.019 

1.117 

.861 

1.319 

,731 

.985 

1.186 

.948 

.911 

.605 

.423 

1945 . 

1.023 

1.111 

.904 

1.379 

.783 

1.240 

.955 

•962 

.648 

.472 

1946  . 

1.086 

1.156 

1.015 

1.478 

.893 

1.150 

Ullll 

1.124 

.704 

.515 

1947 . 

1.237 

1.292 

1. 171 

1.681 

HWTiTfl 

1.268 

1.636 

1.186 

1. 197 

.767 

.547 

1948 . 

1.350 

1.410 

1.278 

*1.848 

1.359 

1.898 

IS3I 

1.248 

.817 

.580 

1949 . 

1.401 

1.469 

1.325 

1.935 

1.137 

1.414 

1.941 

1.427 

1.345 

.843 

.559 

1950 . 

1.465 

1.537 

1.378 

2.031 

1.176 

1  483 

WoTil 

1.572 

1.398 

.861 

.561 

1951 . 

1.59 

1.67 

1.48 

2. 19 

1.26 

1.58 

2.21 

1.73 

1.49 

.92 

.625 

1952 . 

1.67 

1.77 

1.54 

2.31 

1.32 

1.67 

2.29 

1  83 

1.59 

.94 

.661 

1953 . 

1.77 

1.87 

1.61 

2.48 

1.40 

1.77 

2.48 

1.88 

1.68 

.98 

.672 

1954 . 

1.81 

1.92 

1.66 

2.60 

1.45 

1  83 

2.48 

1.93 

1.76 

1.00 

.661 

1955 . 

1.88 

2.01 

1.71 

2.66 

1.50 

1.90 

2.56 

1.96 

1.82 

1.01 

.675 

1956 . 

1.98 

2. 10 

1.80 

2.80 

1.57 

2.01 

2. 81 

2. 12 

1.86 

1.05 

.705 

1957 . 

2. 07 

2.20 

1.88 

2.96 

1.64 

2. 10 

3.02 

2.26 

1.95 

1.09 

.728 

1958 . 

2. 13 

2.28 

1.94 

3. 10 

1.70 

2.17 

3.02 

2.44 

2.05 

1. 13 

.757 

1959 . 

2.22 

2.38 

2.01 

3.22 

1.76 

2.24 

3.25 

2.54 

2. 18 

1.17 

.798 

1960  » . 

2.  29 

2.45 

2.08 

3.36 

1.81 

2.30 

3.27 

2.60 

2.26 

1.22 

.818 

1959;  January . 

2. 19 

2.35 

1  98 

3. 19 

1.74 

2.20 

3. 16 

2.54 

2.11 

1.15 

.865 

2.  20 

2.  36 

1.98 

3. 18 

1.  74 

2.20 

3. 17 

2.  58 

2. 12 

1.15 

2.22 

2.38 

2.00 

3. 17 

1.74 

2.22 

3. 19 

2.  53 

2. 13 

1.16 

April . 

2.23 

2.39 

2.00 

3. 17 

1.75 

2.23 

3.26 

2.52 

2. 15 

1. 16 

.718 

2.  23 

2.40 

2  00 

3  17 

1  76 

2  24 

3  27 

2  54 

2  17 

L17 

2  24 

2  40 

2  nh 

a  17 

1  77 

2  M 

2A 

2  .W 

2  1ft 

i*i7 

July . 

2.23 

2.39 

2.01 

3.20 

1.77 

2.26 

3.23 

2.52 

2.19 

1.17 

.796 

2. 19 

2.35 

2.00 

3.  23 

1.  77 

2.26 

3  29 

2.54 

2. 19 

1. 17 

September.... 

2.22 

2.37 

2.03 

3.26 

1.78 

2.27 

3.29 

2.54 

2.20 

1.18 

October . 

2. 21 

2.36 

2.02 

3.27 

1.78 

2.26 

3.26 

2.53 

2.22 

1.18 

.806 

November _ 

2.23 

2.38 

2.03 

3.28 

1.77 

2.27 

■3.30 

2.60 

2. 21 

1.18 

December _ 

2.27 

2.43 

2.04 

3.30 

1.73 

2.27 

3. 31 

2.57 

2.23 

1.19 

1960;  January . 

2.29 

2.  46 

2.05 

3.32 

1.79 

2.27 

3.29 

2.60 

2.22 

1.20 

.896 

2.29 

2.  45 

2  05 

3  33 

1  7® 

2  27 

3  27 

2.  61 

2  23 

1.20 

2.  29 

2.45 

2.06 

3.38 

1. 79 

2.29 

3.28 

2.  56 

2.24 

1.20 

April . 

2.28 

2.44 

2.06 

3.32 

1.79 

2.29 

3.27 

2.58 

2.22 

1.20 

.751 

2.29 

2.  44 

2.07 

3.  34 

1.81 

2.30 

3.27 

2.  58 

2.  24 

1.22 

June . 

2.29 

2.45 

2.08 

3.34 

1.82 

2.31 

3.28 

2.58 

2.24 

1.22 

July . 

2.29 

2. 45 

2.08 

3. 37 

1.82 

2.32 

3.26 

2.62 

2.26 

1.22 

.812 

2.  27 

2. 43 

2. 07 

3.37 

1.81 

2. 31 

3.  26 

2.  59 

2.26 

1.22 

September _ 

2.30 

2.46 

2.09 

3.40 

1.82 

2.33 

3.26 

2.64 

2.34 

1.23 

October . 

2.30 

2.46 

2.09 

3. 42 

1.83 

2.33 

3.27 

Z65 

2.30 

1.23 

.820 

November  L.. 

2. 30 

2.  46 

2.10 

3.41 

1  82 

2.32 

3.24 

(*) 

2.30 

1.23 

December  t... 

2.32 

2.47 

2.11 

(*) 

(«) 

(*) 

(*) 

(•) 

(*) 

(*) 

I  Averages  are  based  upon  monthly  data  (exclusive  of  switching  and  terminal  companies)  summarized  in 
the  M-3(K)  report  hy  the  ICC  and  relate  to  ^1  employees  who  received  pay  during  the  month,  except  execu¬ 
tives,  officials,  and  staff  assistants  (ICC  group  I).  Beginning  September  1049,  data  reflect  a  wage  rate 
Increase  and  reduction  In  the  basic  workweek  from  48  to  40  hours. 

*  Prior  to  April  1945,  data  relate  to  all  employees  except  executives;  from  .April  1945  to  May  1949,  mainly  to 
employees  subject  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act;  and  beginning  June  1949,  to  nonsupervlsory  employees 
only. 

'  Weighted  average  of  all  farm  wage  rates  on  a  per  hour  basis. 

*  Not  available. 

'  Data  beginning  with  Janiiarv  of  year  noted  are  not  comparable  with  those  for  earlier  periods. 

*  Nine-month  average,  April  through  December,  because  of  new  series  started  in  April  1945. 

’  Preliminary. 

Note.— Data  are  for  production  workers  In  manufacturing  and  mining,  construction  workers  in  building 
construction,  and  for  all  nonsupervlsory  employees  In  other  Industries  (except  as  noted).  Data  are  (or  pay 
period  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month. 

The  annual  figures  for  1960  are  simple  arithmetic  averages  of  the  monthly  flgures  shown  and  are  not 
strictly  comparable  with  the  averages  for  earlier  years,  which  have  been  weighted  by  data  on  man-hours^ 

Sources;  Department  of  Labor  and  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Table  C-25. — Average  gross  weekly  earnings  in  selected  industries,  1929-60 


Perio<l 

Manufacturing 

Build¬ 

ing 

con¬ 

struc¬ 

tion 

Retail 

trade 

(except 

eating 

and 

drink¬ 

ing 

places) 

Whole¬ 

sale 

trade 

Bitumi¬ 

nous 

coal 

mining 

Class  I 
rail¬ 
roads  ■ 

Tele¬ 

phone* 

Laun¬ 

dries 

Total 

Dura¬ 

ble 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

1929 . 

$25.03 

$27.22 

$22.93 

(») 

(•) 

(•) 

$25.72 

(») 

(B 

(») 

1930 . 

23.25 

24.77 

21.84 

(») 

(») 

(«) 

22.21 

(») 

(*) 

(*) 

1931 . 

20.87 

21.28 

20.50 

(•) 

(«) 

(*) 

17.69 

(*) 

(*) 

(») 

1932 . 

17.05 

16. 21 

17.57 

(») 

(•) 

$27.72 

13.91 

(») 

{*) 

(*) 

1933 . 

16.73 

16.43 

16.89 

(») 

0) 

26. 11 

14.  47 

(») 

{») 

(»^ 

1934 . 

18.40 

18.87 

18.05 

$22.97 

(«) 

26.37 

18. 10 

(») 

(•) 

$14.89 

1935 . 

20. 13 

21.52 

19.11 

24.  51 

(» 

26.76 

19.58 

(*) 

(*) 

1936 . 

21.78 

24.04 

19.94 

27.01 

(•) 

28.41 

22.  71 

(») 

(•) 

■  .11 

1937 . 

24.05 

26. 91 

21.53 

30. 14 

(») 

29.87 

23.84 

(>) 

$30.03 

■ 

1938 . 

22.30 

24. 01 

21.05 

29.19 

(» 

*29.54 

20.80 

(>) 

31.74 

17.22 

1939 . 

23.86 

26.50 

21.78 

30.39 

$23. 14 

29.82 

23.88 

$31.90 

32.14 

17.64 

1940 . 

25.20 

28.44 

22.27 

31.70 

23.50 

30.  45 

24.  71 

32.  47 

32.67 

1941 . 

29.58 

34.04 

24.92 

35. 14 

24.42 

32.  51 

30.86 

34.03 

32.88 

1942 . 

36.65 

42.73 

29. 13 

41.80 

25.73 

35.52 

35.02 

39.34 

34.14 

1943 . 

43.14 

49.30 

34. 12 

48. 13 

27.36 

39.37 

41.62 

41.49 

36.  45 

1944 . 

46.08 

52.07 

37. 12 

52. 18 

29.53 

42.26 

51.27 

46.36 

38.54 

1945 . 

44.39 

49.05 

38.29 

SI  .  73 

31.55 

43.94 

52.25 

46.32 

»  40. 12 

27.73 

1946 . 

43.82 

46.  49 

41. 14 

56.24 

36.35 

47.73 

58.03 

50.00 

44.29 

30.20 

1947 . 

49.97 

52.46 

46.96 

63.30 

40.66 

51.99 

66.59 

55.03 

44.77 

32.71 

1948 . 

54. 14 

57. 11 

50. 61 

«  68.85 

43.85 

55.58 

72.  12 

60. 11 

48.92 

34.23 

1949 . 

54.92 

58.03 

51.41 

70.95 

45.93 

57.55 

63.28 

62.36 

51.78 

34.98 

1950 . 

59.33 

63.32 

54.  71 

73.73 

47.63 

60.36 

70.35 

64. 14 

54  38 

35. 47 

1951 . 

64.  71 

69.  47 

58.46 

81  47 

50.65 

64.31 

77.79 

70.93 

58.26 

37. 81 

1952 . 

67.97 

73.  46 

60.98 

88. 01 

52.67 

67.80 

78.09 

74.30 

61.22 

38.63 

1953 . 

71.69 

77.23 

63.60 

91.76 

54.88 

71.69 

85.  31 

76.33 

65.02 

39.69 

1954 . 

71.86 

n.  18 

64.74 

94. 12 

56.70 

73.93 

80.85 

78.74 

68.46 

40. 10 

1955 . 

76.52 

83. 21 

68.06 

96.29 

58.50 

77.14 

96.26 

82. 12 

72.07 

40.70 

1956 . 

79.99 

86  31 

71. 10 

60.60 

81.20 

106.22 

88.40 

73.  47 

42.32 

1957 . 

82.39 

88.66 

73.  51 

62. 48 

84.42 

110.53 

94.24 

76. 05 

43.27 

1958 . 

83.50 

90.06 

75.27 

64.77 

87.02 

102.38 

101.50 

78.72 

1959 . 

89.  47 

97. 10 

79.60 

115.28 

67.06 

90.27 

118.30 

106.43 

85.46 

46.45 

I960* . 

90.91 

98.25 

81.33 

119.62 

68.06 

92.46 

118.05 

108.68 

89.27 

48.19 

1959:  January . 

87.38 

94.94 

77. 81 

111.65 

66.29 

88.44 

114.  71 

105.66 

80. 81 

45.20 

February . 

88.00 

95. 11 

78.01 

108. 12 

65.95 

88.00 

112.85 

109.39 

82. 47 

44.85 

March . 

89.24 

97. 10 

79.00 

110.95 

65.95 

89.24 

112.29 

ia5.00 

81.79 

45.70 

April . 

89.87 

97.75 

79.00 

114.44 

66.33 

89.  42 

114.75 

106.09 

82.56 

46.28 

May . 

90.32 

98.64 

79.40 

115.39 

66.70 

90.27 

120. 01 

104.90 

84.20 

47.27 

June . 

91.17 

99.36 

79.60 

116.66 

67.79 

91.13 

126.49 

108.28 

85.02 

46.92 

July . 

89.65 

96.80 

80.00 

116. 16 

68.68 

91.76 

104.98 

107.35 

86.29 

46.22 

August . 

88.70 

95.88 

80.20 

119. 19 

68.32 

91.53 

120.74 

103.38 

85.85 

46.33 

September.. . 

89.  47 

96.70 

80.79 

116.  71 

67.82 

91.94 

11,5.  81 

106.17 

89.  .12 

46.96 

October  . 

89.06 

96.52 

79.79 

117.72 

67. 11 

91.  Si 

123  .  S5 

105. 25 

88.58 

46.96 

November.... 

88.98 

95.44 

80.39 

114. 14 

66.38 

91.71 

118. 14 

106.86 

89.95 

46.37 

Decemlier _ 

92. 16 

99.87 

81. 19 

119. 13 

66.09 

91.94 

135.38 

110.00 

87.  42 

47.24 

1960:  January . 

92.29 

100.86 

80.77 

114.87 

66  95 

90.80 

127.32 

106.60 

86. 14 

47.04 

Febniary . 

91.14 

98.98 

79.95 

114.22 

66.95 

90.35 

121.97 

111.45 

87. 42 

46.92 

March _ 

90. 91 

98.74 

79.93 

115.60 

66.95 

91.37 

127.26 

109.82 

87.58 

46.68 

April . 

89.60 

97.36 

79.52 

119.19 

67.  48 

91.83 

122.30 

107.33 

86.36 

48.00 

May  . 

91.37 

96.58 

81.35 

119  «1 

67.69 

92.46 

119.03 

107.59 

87. 81 

48.68 

June... . 

91.60 

98  98 

82.16 

121.24 

68.80 

93.09 

121.69 

110.  42 

88.26 

48.68 

July . 

91. 14 

97.76 

82. 37 

69.52 

94. 19 

121.60 

107. 42 

89.95 

48.56 

August . 

90.35 

97.20 

81.77 

69.32 

93.56 

114. 10 

110.33 

89.27 

September _ 

91.08 

98. 15 

81.72 

122.40 

68.43 

94  13 

108.23 

107. 18 

95.  47 

48.  46 

October . 

91.31 

98.89 

81.51 

125.  17 

68.44 

93.90 

111  51 

108.39 

92.00 

48.83 

November  *.. 

90  16 

97.  42 

81.48 

68.25 

93.50 

103.68 

(») 

92.46 

47.97 

December  *... 

90.02 

97.07 

80.60 

(») 

(•) 

(») 

(*) 

(») 

(*) 

(*) 

>  Avera'rw  are  based  upon  monthlv  data  (excl'istve  of  switching  and  terminal  companies''  summarired  in 
the  M-3no  report  by  the  ICC  and  relate  to  all  employees  who  received  pay  diirine  the  month,  except  execu¬ 
tives,  officials,  and  staff  assistants  (ICC  yrotip  I).  Becinnlmt  Septemlwr  1949,  data  reflect  a  wage  rate 
Increase  and  reduction  in  the  basic  workweek  from  48  to  40  hours. 

•  Prior  to  April  1945,  data  relate  to  all  employees  except  executives:  from  April  1945  to  May  1949,  mainly 
to  employees  subject  to  the  Fair  I,ahor  Standards  Act:  and  bef^inning  June  1949,  to  nonsupervlsory  em¬ 
ployees  only. 

•  Not  available. 

‘  Data  beeinning  with  January  of  year  noted  are  not  comparable  with  those  for  earlier  periods. 

•  Nine-month  average,  April  through  December,  because  of  new  series  started  in  April  1945. 

•  Preliminary. 

Note.— Data  are  for  production  workers  in  manufacturing  and  mining,  construction  workers  in  buiid- 
ing  constriction,  and  for  nonsupervisory  employees  in  other  industries  (except  as  noted).  Data  are  for 
pay  period  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month. 

The  annual  ftgiu’es  for  1960  are  simple  arithmetic  averages  of  the  monthly  figures  shown  and  are  not 
strictly  comparable  with  the  averages  for  earlier  years,  which  have  been  weight^  by  data  on  man-hours. 

Source:  Department  of  Labor. 
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Table  C-26. — Average  weekly  hours  and  hourly  earnings,  gross  and  excluding  overtime,  in 
manufacturing  industries,  1939-60 


Period 

All  manufacturing 
Industries 

Durable  goods  manufac¬ 
turing  industries 

Nondurable  goods  manu¬ 
facturing  industries 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

Average 

weekly 

hours 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

Oross 

Ex¬ 

clud¬ 

ing 

over¬ 

time 

Oross 

Ex¬ 

clud¬ 

ing 

over¬ 

time 

Oross 

Ex¬ 

clud¬ 

ing 

over¬ 

time 

Oross 

Ex¬ 

clud¬ 

ing 

over¬ 

time 

Oross 

Ex¬ 

clud¬ 

ing 

over¬ 

time 

Oross 

Ex¬ 

clud¬ 

ing 

over¬ 

time 

1939. 

37.7 

(') 

fO.633 

(•) 

m 

■ 

(') 

37.4 

(•) 

0) 

1940. 

38.1 

(•) 

.661 

0) 

39  3 

.724 

0) 

0) 

.602 

(') 

1941. 

40.6 

.729 

raiZi/ 

42.1 

Hi  1 

KI- 

LiSAcij] 

38.9 

(•) 

Kni 

1942. 

42.9 

.853 

45.1 

Hi  I 

.947 

.881 

0) 

.723 

.698 

1943. 

44.9 

0) 

.961 

.894 

46  6 

Hi  >' 

■  KiMV 

.976 

42.5 

f‘) 

.763 

1944. 

45.2 

(') 

1^ 

.947 

46.6 

R| 

1.117 

43  1 

0) 

.861 

.814 

1945. 

43  4 

(•) 

1.023 

*.963 

44.1 

0) 

1.111 

42.3 

0) 

.904 

*858 

1946. 

(') 

■  WiMI 

Vil 

1.156 

1.122 

uuQ 

.981 

1947. 

Tig 

f) 

1.237 

1. 198 

40.6 

Hi! 

1.292 

m-V.i: 

40.1 

0) 

1. 171 

1. 133 

1948. 

40.1 

f) 

1.350 

40.5 

Hii 

1.410 

1.366 

39.6 

(>) 

1.278 

1.241 

1949. 

39.2 

(') 

1.401 

1.367 

39  5 

K 

1.469 

1.434 

38  8 

(') 

1.325 

1.292 

1950. 

40.5 

(') 

1.465 

1.415 

41.2 

1.537 

39.7 

1.378 

1.337 

1951. 

(') 

1.59 

1.53 

41  6 

Hii 

1.67 

39.5 

h) 

1.48 

1.43 

1952. 

0) 

1.67 

1.61 

41.5 

Hii 

1.77 

39.6 

0) 

1.54 

1.49 

1953. 

40.5 

(«) 

1.77 

1.71 

41  3 

HB 

1.87 

39.5 

(•) 

1.61 

1.56 

1954. 

39.7 

(') 

1.81 

1.76 

(') 

1.92 

1.86 

0) 

1.66 

1.61 

1955. 

40.7 

(') 

1.88 

1.82 

41.4 

(•) 

flijl 

1.93 

39.8 

(') 

1.71 

1.66 

1956. 

40.4 

37.6 

1.98 

1.91 

41.1 

ms 

2. 10 

2.03 

39  5 

37. 

0 

1.80 

1.75 

1957. 

39.8 

37.4 

2.07 

■■HOl 

Hii 

2.14 

39.1 

36. 

7 

1.88 

1.83 

1958 

39.2 

37.2 

2. 13 

2.08 

39  5 

37 

6 

2.28 

2.23 

38.8 

.36 

6 

1.94 

1.89 

1959. 

40.3 

37.6 

2.22 

2. 15 

40.8 

38. 

1 

2.38 

2.30 

39.6 

36. 

9 

2.01 

1.94 

1960  < 

39.7 

37.3 

2.29 

2.22 

37. 

7 

2.45 

2.38 

39.  1 

36. 

7 

2.08 

2.01 

1959: 

January.. . 

39  9 

37.6 

2.19 

2. 13 

HiV 

38 

1 

2.35 

2.29 

39  3 

36 

9 

1.98 

1.92 

February . . 

40.0 

37.6 

2.20 

2. 13 

KiS; 

37 

9 

2.36 

2.29 

39  4 

37 

1.98 

1.92 

March . 

40.2 

37.6 

2.22 

2. 15 

KtE: 

38 

2 

2.38 

2.31 

39  5 

36 

9 

2.00 

1.93 

April . 

40.3 

37.7 

2.23 

2. 16 

40.9 

38 

3 

2.39 

2.31 

39.5 

37. 

0 

1.94 

May . 

40.5 

37.8 

2.23 

2. 16 

41. 1 

38 

3 

2.40 

2.32 

39.7 

37 

1 

1.94 

June . 

40.7 

37.8 

2.24 

2. 16 

41.4 

38. 

4 

2.32 

39.8 

37. 

1 

1.94 

July . 

40  2 

37.5 

2.23 

2. 16 

Kl! 

.37 

8 

2.39 

2.31 

39.8 

37. 

E 

2. 01 

August . 

40.5 

37.6 

2. 19 

2.  12 

ktim: 

37 

8 

2.35 

2.27 

Brill 

37, 

September . 

40  3 

37.3 

2.22 

2  14 

Hlill: 

37 

8 

2  37 

2.28 

39  8 

36. 

8 

kIbI 

October .  . 

40.3 

37.5 

2.21 

2  14 

KTIB! 

38 

1 

2.36 

2.28 

.39.5 

36. 

7 

2.02 

1.95 

November . . 

39.9 

37.3 

2  23 

2. 16 

BfiV 

37. 

6 

2.38 

2.31 

39.6 

36 

9 

2.03 

1.96 

I>ecember . 

40.6 

37.9 

2.27 

2.20 

41.1 

38. 

4 

2.43 

2. 35 

39.8 

37. 

1 

2.04 

1.97 

1960: 

January . 

40.3 

37.6 

2.29 

2.  21 

41.0 

38. 

1 

2.46 

2. 37 

39.4 

36. 

8 

2. 05 

1.98 

February . 

39.8 

37.2 

2.29 

2.21 

40.4 

37. 

7 

2. 45 

2.37 

39.0 

36. 

5 

2.05 

1.99 

March . 

39.7 

37.2 

2.29 

2.22 

40.3 

37. 

8 

2. 45 

2.38 

38.8 

36. 

4 

2.06 

2.00 

Anrll . 

39.3 

37.2 

-2.28 

2.22 

39.9 

37. 

8 

2.44 

2.38 

38.6 

36. 

4 

2.06 

2. 01 

May . 

39.9 

37.5 

2.29 

2.22 

40.4 

38. 

0 

2.44 

2. 37 

39.3 

36. 

8 

2.07 

2.01 

June . 

40.0 

37.5 

2.29 

2.22 

40  4 

38. 

1 

2.45 

2.38 

39.5 

37. 

1 

2.08 

2. 01 

July . 

39.8 

37  4 

2.29 

2.22 

39.9 

37. 

6 

2. 45 

2.38 

39.6 

37. 

1 

2.08 

2.02 

August . 

39.8 

37.4 

2.27 

2.21 

Kiljj 

37. 

7 

2.43 

2.37 

39.5 

37. 

2.07 

2. 01 

September . 

39.6 

37.1 

2.30 

2.23 

.39.9 

.37. 

4 

2.46 

2.  .39 

39. 1 

36, 

5 

2.09 

2.02 

October . 

39.7 

37.2 

2.30 

2.23 

40.2 

37. 

8 

2.46 

2.39 

39.0 

36. 

5 

2.09 

2.03 

November  • . 

39.2 

37.0 

2.30 

2.24 

39.6 

37. 

6 

2.46 

2.39 

38.8 

36. 

.5 

Hill 

2.04 

December  • . 

38.8 

36.8 

2.32 

0) 

39  3 

37. 

4 

2.  47 

(*) 

38.2 

36. 

1 

2. 11 

(') 

■  Not  available. 

*  Eleven-month  average;  August  1945  excluded  because  of  VJ  Day  holiday  period. 

•  Preliminary. 

Note. — Data  relate  to  production  workers  and  are  for  pay  period  end.'nR  nearest  the  15th  of  the 
month. 

The  annual  figures  for  1960  are  simple  arithmetic  averages  of  the  monthly  figures  shown  and  are  not 
strictly  comparable  with  the  averages  for  earlier  years,  which  have  been  weighted  by  data  on  employment 
(in  the  case  of  hours)  and  man-hours  (in  the  case  of  earnings). 

See  Table  C-23  for  seasonally  adjusted  average  gross  weekly  hours. 

Source:  Department  of  Labor. 
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Fable  C— 27. — Ai’erage  tveekly  earnings,  gross  and  spendable,  tn  manufacturing  industries, 
in  current  and  1960  prices,  1939-60 


Period 

Average  gross  weekly 
earnings 

.Average  spendable 

Worker  with  no 
dependenLs 

weekly  earnings  • 

Worker  with  three 
dependents 

Current 

prices 

1960 
prices  ' 

Current 

prices 

1960 
prices  < 

Current 

prices 

1960 
prices  ' 

1939 . 

r23.86 

$50.77 

$23.58 

$.'50. 17 

r23.62 

$50.26 

1940 . 

25.20 

53. 16 

24.69 

52.09 

24. 95 

52.64 

1941 . 

29.58 

59.40 

2S.05 

56.33 

29.28 

58.80 

1942 . 

36.65 

66.52 

31.77 

57.66 

36.28 

65.84 

1943 . 

43.14 

73. 74 

36. 01 

61.56 

41.39 

70. 75 

1944 . 

46.08 

77.45 

38.29 

64  35 

44.06 

74.05 

1945 . 

44.39 

73. 01 

36.97 

60.81 

42. 74 

1946 . 

43.82 

66.39 

37. 72 

57.15 

43.20 

65. 45 

1947 . 

49.97 

66. 10 

42. 76 

56.56 

48.24 

63.81 

1948 . 

54. 14 

66.59 

47,43 

58.34 

53. 17 

65.40 

1949 . 

54.92 

68.22 

48.09 

59. 74 

53.83 

66.87 

1950 . 

59.33 

72.98 

51.09 

62.84 

57. 21 

70.37 

1951 . 

64.71 

73.70 

54.04 

61.55 

61.28 

69.79 

1952 . 

67.97 

75.69 

55.66 

61.98 

63.62 

70. 85 

1953 . 

71.69 

79.22 

58.54 

64.69 

66.58 

73.57 

1954 . 

71.86 

79. 14 

59  55 

6.5.58 

66.78 

73.55 

1955 . 

76.52 

84.46 

63.15 

69.70 

70. 45 

77.76 

1956 . 

79  99 

87.04 

65.86 

71.66 

73.22 

79.67 

1957 . 

82.39 

86.64 

67,57 

71.05 

74.97 

78.83 

1958 . 

83.50 

85. 47 

68.46 

70.07 

75.88 

77.67 

1959 . 

89. 47 

90. 74 

72.83 

73.86 

80.36 

81.  .50 

1960 » . . 

90.91 

90.91 

73.50 

73.50 

81.05 

1959:  January . 

87.38 

89.25 

71.20 

72. 73 

80.39 

February . 

88.00 

89.89 

71.69 

73.23 

80.89 

March . 

89  24 

91.15 

72.65 

74.21 

80. 18 

81.90 

April . 

89.87 

91.70 

73.14 

74.63 

80.68 

82.33 

May . 

90. 32 

92.07 

73. 49 

74.91 

81.03 

82.60 

June . 

91.17 

92.56 

74.15 

75.28 

82. 95 

July . 

89.65 

90.74 

72.97 

73.86 

81.48 

•August . 

88.70 

89.87 

72.23 

73. 18 

80.80 

September . 

89. 47 

90.28 

72  83 

73. 49 

81.09 

October . 

89.06 

89.69 

72.  51 

80.03 

80  .  .59 

November . 

88.98 

89.  52 

72. 45 

72.89 

79.97 

80.45 

December . 

92. 16 

92.81 

74.92 

75.45 

82.50 

83.08 

1960:  January . 

92.29 

93.03 

74,56 

75. 16 

82. 14 

82.80 

February . 

91. 14 

91.69 

73.67 

74.11 

81.23 

81.72 

March . 

90.  91 

91.46 

73. 49 

73.93 

81.05 

81.  .54 

.\prll . 

89.60 

89.78 

72.48 

72.63 

80.01 

80,  17 

May . 

91.37 

91.46 

73. 85 

73.92 

81.41 

81.49 

June . 

91.60 

91.51 

74  03 

73.96 

81.  .59 

81.  .51 

July . 

91.  14 

90.96 

73.67 

73.52 

81.23 

81.07 

.\ugust . 

90. 35 

90. 17 

73.06 

72. 91 

80.61 

80.45 

September . 

91.08 

90.81 

73.62 

73. 40 

81,  18 

80.94 

October . 

91  31 

90.68 

73.80 

73.29 

81  36 

80.79 

Noveml>pr  • . 

90.  16 

89  44 

72.  91 

72.33 

79.82 

Decemlier  *  . 

90.02 

(0 

72. 81 

(*) 

80.35 

0) 

'  Estimates  in  current  prices  divided  by  the  consumer  price  Index  on  a  I960  base  (usini;  1 1-month  average). 

*  Average  (tross  weekly  earninfts  less  social  security  and  Income  taxes. 

•  Preliminary. 

‘  Not  available. 

Note.— Data  relate  to  production  workers  and  are  for  pay  period  endInR  nearest  the  15th  of  the  month. 
The  annual  figures  for  I960  are  simple  arithmetic  averages  of  the  monthly  figures  shown  and  are  not 
strictly  comparable  with  the  averages  for  earlier  years,  which  have  been  weighted  by  data  on  man-hours. 

Source:  Department  of  Labor. 


Fable  C-28. — Labor  turnovfr  rates  in  manufacturing  industries,  1930-60 
[Rates  per  100  employees) 


Acoeesion  rates 


Separation  rates 
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PRODUCTION  AND  BUSINESS  ACTIVITY 

Tabi.f  C-29. — Industrial  production  indexes,  19d7-60 
[1967-100] 


S«e  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  161. 


Table  C— 29. — Industrial  production  indexes,  1947-60 — Continued 
[1967-100] 


Period 

Industry  ftroupinfcs 

Market  groupings 

.Manufacturinft 

1 

Min¬ 

ing 

Util¬ 

ities 

Final  proilucts 

Ma¬ 

terials 

.Nondurable  manufactures 

To¬ 

tal 

Consumer 

goods 

Equip¬ 

ment, 

includ¬ 

ing 

defense 

To-  1 
tal  1 

Tex¬ 

tile, 

ap¬ 

parel, 

and 

leather 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Paper 

and 

print¬ 

ing 

Chem¬ 

ical, 

petro¬ 

leum, 

and 

rubber 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Foods, 
bever¬ 
ages, 
and  to¬ 
bacco 

1 

To¬ 

tal 

.Auto¬ 

motive 

prod¬ 

ucts 

1947  . 

1948  . 

1949  . 

1950  . 

1951  . 

1952  . 

1953  . 

1954  . 

1955  . 

1960 . 

1957 . 

1968 . 

1959 . 

1900  » .  . 

70.0- 

72.3 

71.1 

79.1  1 
81.71 
83  3  1 
80.9 

80.9 

95.0  I 

98.9 
100.0 

99.9 
110.3 

113.5 

83.5 

87.1 

83. 1 

91.9 

90. 1 
92  2 
93.0 
89.0 

98.4 
101. 1 
100  0 

99.2 
115.2 

115.1 

1 

08. 1 
70.9 
70.8 

78.4 
81. 1 

79.4 

84.5 
80.0 

94.0 

09.3 

100.0 

00.2 

107.0 

111.0 

50.0 

.54.1 

62.7 

04.7 

71.8 
74.5 
80.2 
79  3 

01.8 

00.3 

100.0 

96.8 

112.7 

117.8 

83.4 

82.7 
83.0 

80.5 
88.3 
00.2 
01.2 

92.8 

90.2 

99.8 
100.0 
102. 1 
100  .5  ' 

109.  4  1 

70.4 
80.3 

71.2 

79.5 

87.3 

80.5 
88.8 
80.2 

94.8 
100.1 
100.0 

01.4 

95.3 

90.8 

38.9 

43.4 

46.3 

52.7 

00.1 

05.2 

71.1 

70.5 

85.4 
93.0 

100.0 

104.5 

115.0 

123.9 

1 

64.8 

67.3 

65.1 

73.5 

79.3 

85.2 

90.7 

80.5 

94.6 

98.9 
100. 0 

95.1 
106  .  5 

110.7 

69.6 
71.8 

71.4 

81.5 
80.0 

82.5 
88.1 
87.2 

96.5 

98.7 
100.0 

99.0 

110.0 

114.7 

66.0 

09.0 

68.4 

80.1 

76.2 

08.0 

80.8 

80.8 

112.5 

93.0 

100.0 

82.5 
102.8 

117.  1 

53.0 

55.7 

49.7 

53.9 
75.0 
90.0 
i  90.1 
85.0 

'  90.9 
99.1 
100.0 
87.3 
99.5 

102.8 

65.8 

68.9 
03.0 

75.4 
82.2 

82.7 

90.8 

84.4 

97.1 

99.7 

100.0 

91.0 

103.5 

105.6 

Seasonally  adjusted 

1959:  January . 

105.0 

109.1 

102.4 

105.7 

103.4 

97.0 

111.0 

101.6 

106.2 

104.2 

92.4 

99.1 

February . 

100.7 

109.4 

104.0 

107.7 

105.3 

95.8 

111.5 

102. 1 

1  106.7 

100.6 

93.0 

101.6 

.March . 

107.2 

110.0 

104. 1 

109.8 

104.4 

95.0  1 

112.0 

103. 1 

107.  3 

105.9 

94.7 

104.2 

April . 

110.0 

115.0 

107.2 

no.  1 

108.3 

07.9 

112.5 

106.1 

'  110.6 

108.2 

96.9 

107.6 

\fay . 

110.8 

117.8 

107.0 

111.2 

108.1 

99.5 

114. 1 

1  107.  7 

111.3 

109.5 

100.4 

110.2 

June . 

111.1 

118.0 

100.7 

114.9 

105.5 

97.8 

110. 1 

108.2 

1  111.4 

113.  1 

101.9 

110.2 

July . 

112.7 

120.2 

100.2 

117.2 

105.7 

93.0 

110.4 

109.4 

1  112.3 

115.0 

103.5 

105.9 

Aufuist . 

112.7 

117.3 

100.8 

115.9 

108.3 

91.1 

115.5 

108.9 

112. 1 

105.3 

102.5 

98.1 

September _ 

112.8 

110.0 

110.0 

117.0 

108.0 

90.0 

110.8 

108.7 

111.8 

98.4 

102.6 

98.7 

October . 

111.3 

115.1 

110.0 

114.5 

100.2 

91.4 

110.6 

108.0 

111.6 

105.3 

102.6 

96.7 

.November _ 

111.3 

110.2 

108.5 

114.1 

107.2 

00  0 

117.5 

106.3 

108.9 

72.5 

101.1 

100.4 

December . 

112.4 

117.3 

110.5 

115. 1 

107.8 

98.4 

119.8 

109.1 

112.0 

99.2 

102.4 

108.8 

1900:  January . 

113.1 

110.4 

111.3 

110.3 

109.0 

97.8 

120.2 

111.7 

110.0 

127.3 

103.0 

110.3 

February . 

111.5 

114.3 

110.4 

114.8 

107.2 

90.0 

120.7 

109.7 

113.4 

122.2 

102.3 

109.4 

.March . 

112.0 

115.1 

109.0 

115.0 

108.0 

05.8 

123.6 

110.0 

113.2 

114.0 

103.5 

108.2 

April . 

113.2 

110.1 

110.3 

117.9 

108.5 

97.8 

123. 1 

110.8 

115. 1 

117.2 

102.3 

107.5 

May . 

114.7 

118.3 

112. 1 

110.1 

109.7 

90.8 

122.0 

112.3 

116.5 

120.5 

104.1 

107.3 

June . 

115.8 

118.9 

112.0 

122.4 

109.8 

97.2 

123.6 

112.2 

116.8 

121.2 

103.2 

100.4 

July . 

115.0 

118.7 

112.3 

122.0 

109.0 

97.5 

124.5 

112.0 

115.9 

113.7 

104.3 

100.2 

Aufnist . 

114.8 

117.1 

112.2 

120.2 

109.7 

08.0 

125.8 

111.1 

115.1 

115.4 

103.1 

105.1 

.September.... 

113.  1 

112. 1 

112.3 

117.5 

109.9 

96.4 

126.6 

110.3 

114.0 

110.5 

103.0 

103.7 

October . 

113.4 

112.  1 

112.8 

117.  1 

111.  1 

96.9 

125.5 

110.7 

114.8 

121.1 

102.  7 

102.9 

.November.... 

112.3 

111.3 

112.0 

110.2 

100.2 

96.9 

125.8 

109.6 

113.2 

111.8 

102.4 

101. 1 

December  * _ 

111.5 

IIO.O 

112.0 

115.0 

109  0 

96.0 

126.0 

108.0 

112.0 

104.0 

100.0 

99  5 

>  Annual  indexes  for  1929-40  are,  respectively:  38,  32,  20,  21,  24,  20,  31,  30,  40,  31,  38,  44,  50,  09,  82.  81,  70, 
and  59. 

•  Preliminary. 

Source:  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
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Table  C-30. — Business  expenditures  for  new  plant  and  equipment,  7939  and  1945-61 

[Billions  of  dollvs] 


Period 

Total ' 

Manufacturing 

Mining 

Transportation 

Public 

UtUl- 

ties 

Total 

Dura¬ 

ble 

goods 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

Rail¬ 

road 

Other 

1939 . 

5.  51 

1.04 

0.76 

1.19 

0.33 

0.28 

0.36 

0.52 

1945 . 

8.69 

3.98 

1.59 

2.30 

.38 

.55 

.57 

.50 

1946 . 

14.85 

6.79 

3.11 

3.68 

.43 

.58 

.92 

.79 

1947 . : 

20.  61 

8.70 

3.41 

5.30 

.69 

.89 

1.30 

1.54 

1048 . 

22.06 

0. 13 

3.48 

5.65 

.88 

1.32 

1.28 

2.54 

1949 . 

19.28 

7. 15 

2.50 

4.56 

.79 

1.35 

.89 

3. 12 

1050 . 

20.60 

7.  49 

3.14 

4.36 

.71 

1.11 

1.21 

3.31 

1951 . 

25.  64 

10  85 

6  17 

A  AR 

1  47 

1  4Q 

3  AA 

1952 . 

26.49 

11.63 

5.  61 

6.02 

.98 

1.40 

1.50 

3.80 

1953 . 

28.32 

11.01 

5.65 

6.26 

.99 

1.31 

1.56 

4.55 

1954 . 

26.83 

11.04 

5.09 

5.95 

.98 

.85 

1.51 

4.22 

1055 . 

28.70 

11.44 

5.44 

6.00 

.96 

.92 

1.60 

4.31 

1956 . 

35.08 

14.95 

7.62 

7.33 

1.24 

1.23 

1.71 

4.90 

1957 . 

36.96 

15.96 

8.02 

7.94 

1.24 

1.40 

1.77 

6.20 

1958  > . 

30.53 

11.43 

5.47 

5.96 

.94 

.75 

1.50 

6.09 

1959  » . 

32.54 

12.07 

5.77 

6.29 

.99 

.92 

2.02 

5.67 

1960  » ‘ . 

35.74 

14.  45 

7.20 

7.25 

1.01 

1.02 

1.94 

5.  74 

Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates 

1958:  First  quarter . 

32.41 

13.20 

6.58 

6.62 

1.00 

1.02 

1.60 

5.87 

Second  quarter . 

30.32 

11.53 

5.57 

5.96 

.92 

.77 

1.40 

.5.97 

Third  quarter . 

29.  61 

10.86 

5. 16 

5.  70 

.88 

.63 

1.29 

6. 10 

Fourth  quarter . 

29.97 

4.86 

5.72 

.97 

.58 

1.62 

6.26 

1959:  First  Quarter . 

30.60 

5.25 

5.95 

.95 

.65 

1.70 

5.80 

Second  quarter . 

32.50 

11.80 

5.75 

6.05 

.95 

1.00 

2.10 

5.80 

Third  quarter . 

33.35 

12.25 

5.85 

6.40 

1.00 

1.30 

2. 15 

5.60 

Fourth  quarter . 

33.60 

12.85 

6. 15 

6.70 

1.05 

.85 

2. 15 

5.50 

1960;  First  quarter . 

35.15 

14. 10 

7.15 

6.95 

1.00 

1.00 

2.00 

5.75 

Second  quarter . 

36.30 

14.70 

7.40 

7.30 

1.05 

1. 10 

2. 15 

5.70 

Third  quarter . 

35.90 

14.65 

7.35 

7.30 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

5.60 

Fourth  quarter  * . 

35.6 

14.3 

6.9 

7.4 

1.0 

1.0 

1.8 

5.9 

1961;  First  quarter  < . 

34.9 

14.3 

7.1 

7.2 

1.0 

.7 

1.6 

5.7 

Com¬ 
mer¬ 
cial 
and 
other  • 


2.06 

2. 

5. 

7. 

6. 

5. 

fl. 

7. 

7. 

8. 

8. 

g. 

11. 

10. 

g. 

10. 

11. 


g. 

g. 

g. 

g. 

10. 

10. 

n. 

11. 

II. 

11. 

11.75 

11.7 

11.7 


•  Excludes  agriculture. 

>  Commercial  and  other  Includes  trade,  service,  finance,  communications,  and  construction. 

'  Annual  total  Is  the  sum  of  unadjusted  quarterly  expenditures;  It  does  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the 
average  of  seasonally  adjusted  figures.  See  footnote  4. 

‘  Estimates  for  fourth  quarter  1960  and  first  quarter  1961  based  on  anticipated  capital  expenditures  re¬ 
ported  by  business  In  late  October  and  November  1960.  The  quarterly  anticipations  include  adjustments, 
when  necessary,  for  systematic  tendencies  in  anticipatory  data. 


Note.— These  figures  do  not  agree  precisely  with  the  plant  and  equipment  expenditures  Included  In  the 
gross  national  product  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  main  dllTerence  lies  In  the  Inclusion 
In  the  gross  national  product  of  Investment  by  farmers,  professionals,  and  Institutions,  and  of  certain  out¬ 
lays  charged  to  current  account. 

This  series  is  not  available  for  years  prior  to  1939  and  for  1940  to  1944. 

Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Sources;  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Table  C-31. — New  eonstruttion  activity,  f 929-60 
(VbIim  put  In  plnoe,  millions  of  dollars] 


Private  construction 


Period 

Total 

new 

con¬ 

struc¬ 

tion 

Resi¬ 

dential 

Nonresidential  building  and  other  construction 

Public 

con¬ 

strue- 

ToUP 

building 

(non¬ 

farm) 

Total 

Com¬ 
mercial  ' 

Indus¬ 

trial 

Public 

utility 

Other  • 

tion 

i29 . 

10.793 

8,307 

3,625 

4,682 

1, 135 

1,578 

1,020 

2,486 

•30 . 

8,741 

5,883 

2,075 

3,808 

893 

1,527 

856 

2,858 

131 . 

6,427 

3.  768 

1,565 

2,203 

4.54 

221 

946 

.582 

2,659 

•32 . 

3,538 

1.676 

630 

1,046 

223 

74 

467 

282 

1,862 

•33 . 

2,879 

1.231 

470 

761 

176 

261 

194 

1,648 

>34 . 

3,720 

1,509 

625 

884 

173 

191 

326 

194 

2,211 

M5 . 

4,232 

1,999 

1,010 

989 

211 

158 

363 

257 

2.233 

g?::;:;;:;;;;;;:;; 

6.497 

2,981 

1,565 

1,416 

266 

518 

342 

3,516 

6,999 

3,903 

1,875 

2,028 

387 

492 

705 

444 

3,096 

938 . 

6,980 

3,560 

1,990 

1,570 

285 

232 

605 

448 

3,420 

939 . 

8, 198 

4,389 

2;  680 

1,709 

292 

254 

683 

480 

3,809 

940 . 

8,682 

5,054 

2,985 

2.069 

348 

442 

771 

508 

3,628 

941 . 

11,957 

6,206 

3,510 

2,696 

409 

872 

614 

5,751 

942 . 

14, 075 

3,415 

1,715 

1,700 

155 

346 

786 

413 

10,660 

943 . 

8,301 

1,979 

885 

1,094 

33 

156 

570 

335 

61322 

944 . 

5,259 

2, 186 

1,371 

56 

725 

382 

3,073 

945 . 

5,809 

3,411 

■yrtl 

2,135 

203 

642 

827 

463 

2,398 

946 . 

12,627 

10,396 

5,644 

1.153 

1,689 

1,374 

1,428 

2, 231 

947 . 

17, 901 

14,582 

7,535 

7,047 

957 

1,702 

2,338 

2,050 

3,319 

948 . 

23, 243 

18,539 

10.122 

8.417 

1.397 

1.397 

3,043 

2,580 

4,704 

949 . 

24,183 

17, 914 

9, 642 

8. 272 

1,182 

972 

3,323 

2,795 

6,269 

950 . 

29, 947 

23. 081 

14,100 

8,981 

1,415 

1,498 

1, 137 

1,062 

3,330 

3,174 

A  QAA 

,951 . 

32,700 
34, 670 

23,447 

12,529 
12, 842 

10,918 

11,047 

2. 117 

3,729 

3,574 

3.547 

9,253 

1952 . 

23,889 

2,320 

4,043 

10. 781 

1953 . 

37,019 

25. 783 

13. 777 

12,006 

1,791 

2,229 

4.475 

3,511 

11,236 

1954 . 

39,362 

27,684 

15. 379 

12,305 

2,212 

4,289 

3.774 

11,678 

1955 . 

44. 164 

32,440 

18, 705 

13,735 

3,218 

2.399 

4,363 

3, 755 

11,724 

1956 . 

45.779 

33, 067 

17, 677 

15,390 

3. 631 

3,084 

4,893 

3,782 

12,712 

1957 . 

47,795 

33,  778 

17,019 

16, 759 

3,564 

3.557 

5,414 

4,224 

14,017 

1958 . 

48,903 

33. 491 

18,047 

15, 444 

3,589 

2,382 

5,105 

4,368 

15,412 

1959 . 

54,322 

38,131 

22,309 

15,822 

3.908 

2.102 

5,033 

4, 779 

16,191 

New  series:  < 

1959 . 

56,206 

39.949 

24.  469 

15,480 

3,930 

2.  106 

5,052 

4,392 

16,257 

1960* . 

55,017 

38.9.'<6 

22. 067 

16,889 

4,064 

2.  861 

5,312 

4,652 

16,061 

Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates  (New  series  *) 

1959: 

miHii 

January  . 

55,540 

37.933 

23,233 

14,700 

3,644 

1,886 

4,989 

4. 181 

February . 

54,893 

37.  776 

23,009 

14.  767 

3,698 

1,887 

5,029 

4. 153 

.March . . 

55,924 

38,413 

23.606 

14. 807 

3,680 

1,881 

6,073 

4. 173 

April. . . 

.56,830 

39.462 

24,507 

14,955 

3,765 

1,901 

5,072 

4,217 

.\fay . 

57. 470 

24,996 

15,313 

3.  986 

1,986 

5,043 

4,298 

June . 

58,046 

25,204 

■mrii 

4,095 

2,093 

5. 125 

4.397 

July . 

57,893 

25,415 

15,988 

4. 159 

2. 196 

5, 136 

4. 497 

-August . 

57, 449 

41,483 

25,290 

16. 193 

4, 148 

2.289 

5. 152 

4,604 

September . 

55.767 

40.  596 

24,983 

15,613 

3,948 

2. 184 

.5,040 

4.  441 

54,809 

54,346 

39,890 

39,702 

24,507 

24,016 

15,383 

15,686 

3,876 

3.888 

2,208 

2,316 

4,872 

4.980 

4.  427 

14. 919 

November . 

4,502 

14,644 

December  . 

55,436 

40,  127 

23. 901 

16,226 

4.020 

2,448 

5.  184 

4.574 

15,309 

1960: 

January  . 

54,726 

39.894 

23,244 

16,650 

4. 140 

2,556 

5,232 

4,722 

14,832 

February . 

54,889 

39.709 

22,536 

17. 173 

4,356 

2,748 

5,292 

4.  777 

15. 180 

.March . 

54,419 

39,263 

22,392 

16. 871 

4. 116 

2.772 

5,232 

4.  751 

15,156 

April . 

54.  166 

38,722 

21,930 

16,792 

4.056 

2. 772 

5,256 

4,708 

15,444 

.May . 

55.260 

38,916 

22. 180 

16,736 

3,960 

2,760 

5,316 

4,700 

16,344 

June . 

55.189 

39. 103 

22,362 

16,741 

3,881 

2,788 

5,405 

4, 667 

16,086 

July . 

56,390 

22,308 

16,727 

3,870 

2.868 

5,364 

4,625 

16,355 

August . 

55,298 

21,  783 

16, 877 

3,922 

2.934 

5,406 

4. 615 

16,638 

September . 

55. 325 

38,697 

21,716 

16,981 

4,036 

3,041 

5,285 

4. 619 

16.628 

October . 

54,736 

38,331 

21,228 

17. 103 

4.  133 

3,084 

5,261 

4,625 

16,405 

November  • _ 

55.011 

38,665 

21,496 

17, 169 

4. 198 

3,036 

5,282 

4.6.53 

16,346 

December  * . 

54,835 

38,884 

21,978 

16,906 

4,214 

2,982 

5,320 

4,390 

15, 951 

*  Excludes  construction  expenditures  tor  crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas  well  drilling,  and  therefore  does 
not  agree  with  the  new  construction  expenditures  included  in  the  gross  national  product.  (See  Table  C-1.) 

*  Office  buildings,  warehouses,  stores,  restaurants,  and  garages. 

*  Farm,  institutional,  and  all  other. 

‘  New  series  beginning  January  1959  not  comparable  with  prior  data.  In  addition  to  major  differences 
between  old  and  new  series,  data  for  .Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  included  beginning  January  1959.  For  details, 
see  Corutruclion  Actititv,  C  30-13,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  August  1960. 

*  Preliminary. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Table  C-32. — New  public  construction  activity,  1929-60 
(Value  put  in  place,  millions  of  dollars] 


Period 

Total  new  public  construction  ‘ 

Major  types  of  new  public  construction 

All 

public 

sources 

Fed 

Direct 

eral 

Federal 

aid 

State 

and 

local 

High¬ 

way 

Educa¬ 

tional 

Hos¬ 

pital 

and 

institu¬ 

tional 

Sewer 

and 

water 

and 

miscel¬ 

laneous 

public 

service 

Con¬ 

serva¬ 

tion 

and 

de¬ 

velop¬ 

ment 

Mili¬ 

tary 

facili¬ 

ties 

All 
other 
public  * 

1929 . 

2,486 

155 

80 

2,251 

1,266 

389 

101 

404 

115 

10 

192 

1030 . 

2,858 

200 

104 

2,545 

1, 516 

364 

118 

500 

137 

29 

194 

1931 . 

2,650 

271 

235 

2. 153 

1,355 

285 

110 

470 

156 

40 

234 

1932 . 

1,862 

333 

111 

1,418 

958 

130 

83 

291 

150 

34 

216 

1933 . 

1,648 

516 

286 

846 

847 

52 

40 

160 

350 

36 

145 

1934 . 

2,211 

626 

721 

864 

1,000 

148 

51 

228 

518 

47 

210 

1935 . 

2.233 

814 

567 

852 

845 

153 

38 

246 

700 

37 

214 

1936 . 

3, 516 

797 

1,566 

1, 153 

1,362 

366 

74 

509 

658 

29 

518 

1937 . 

3,006 

776 

1,117 

1,203 

1,226 

253 

73 

445 

605 

37 

457 

1938 . 

3. 420 

717 

1,320 

1,383 

1,421 

311 

97 

402 

551 

62 

486 

1039 

3  800 

750 

1, 377 

1,673 

1. 381 

468 

127 

507 

570 

1?5 

1940 . 

3,628 

1,182 

946 

1,500 

1,302 

156 

54 

469 

528 

385 

734 

1941 . 

5,751 

3.751 

697 

1,303 

1,066 

158 

42 

393 

500 

1,620 

1,972 

1942 . 

10,660 

9,313 

475 

872 

734 

128 

35 

254 

357 

5,016 

4. 136 

1943 . 

6,322 

5,600 

268 

445 

446 

63 

44 

156 

285 

2,550 

2,778 

1944 . 

3,073 

2,505 

126 

442 

362 

41 

58 

125 

163 

837 

1,487 

1945 . 

2,398 

1,737 

99 

562 

398 

50 

85 

152 

130 

690 

884 

1946 . 

2,231 

870 

244 

1,117 

764 

101 

85 

278 

260 

188 

.555 

1947 . 

3,319 

840 

400 

2,070 

1.344 

287 

77 

492 

424 

204 

491 

1948 . 

4,704 

1,177 

417 

3,  no 

1,661 

618 

213 

699 

670 

1,58 

68.5 

1949 . 

6,269 

1,488 

461 

4,320 

2,015 

934 

458 

803 

8.52 

137 

1,070 

lO.SO . 

6,866 

1,62.5 

465 

4,776 

2. 134 

1, 133 

490 

819 

942 

177 

1.  162 

1951 . 

9.2.53 

2,981 

479 

5.793 

2,3.53 

1. 513 

.527 

0.59 

012 

887 

2.102 

19.52 . 

10,781 

4.  185 

620 

5.976 

2,679 

1,610 

495 

9.58 

900 

1,387 

2.743 

19.53 . 

11,236 

4, 134 

713 

6,389 

3,015 

1,714 

360 

1,0.50 

892 

1,290 

2,906 

1954 . 

11,678 

3,418 

730 

7,  .530 

3,680 

2,134 

333 

1. 171 

773 

1,003 

2.  .584 

19.55 . 

11,724 

2,777 

778 

8,169 

3,861 

2,442 

300 

1,318 

701 

1,287 

1,815 

1956 . 

12,712 

2,728 

911 

9,073 

4, 395 

2,.V56 

300 

1,6.59 

826 

1,360 

1,616 

19.57 . 

14,017 

2,991 

1,385 

0,641 

4,892 

2. 825 

354 

1.737 

971 

1,287 

1,951 

19.58 . 

1.5, 412 

3,419 

2.244 

9. 749 

.5,  .500 

2. 875 

390 

1,8.38 

1,019 

1,402 

2.388 

1959  • . 

16,257 

3,842 

2,790 

0,625 

5. 916 

2,656 

428 

2,018 

1,130 

1,488 

2,621 

1960  ‘ . 

16,061 

3, 610 

Z361 

10,081 

5,685 

2,820 

400 

2. 130 

1,230 

1,324 

2. 463 

'  For  expenditures  classified  by  ownership,  combine  “Federal  aid”  and  "State  and  local”  columns  to 
obtain  State  and  local  ownership.  “Direct”  column  stands  as  it  Is  for  Federal  ownership. 

*  Includes  nonresldentlal  building  other  than  educational  and  hospital  and  institutional  (industrial, 
commercial,  public  administration,  social  and  recreational,  and  miscellaneous),  public  residential  buildings, 
and  publicly  owned  parks  and  playgrounds,  memorials,  etc. 

*  Beginning  with  1059,  data  include  estimates  for  .\laska  and  Hawaii.  Comparability  with  earlier  data 
is  not  seriously  affected  since  these  two  States  accounted  for  less  than  one-half  of  one  (lercent  of  total  new 
public  construction  in  1059. 

‘  Preliminary. 

Source;  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Table  C-33. — Housing  starts  and  applications  for  financing,  1929-60 
(Thousands  of  units] 


Private  hous- 

ing  starts, 

Proposed 

Nonfarm  housing  starts 

seasonally 

home  con- 

adjusted  an- 

structlon  * 

nual  rates 

VA 

FHA 

ap- 

appli- 

praisal 

cations 

re- 

quests 

i 

July . 

Aufrtist . 

S«>ptemi>er . 

Octoi)er  ' . 

November 
December  ’ . 


•  Military  housing  starts,  incltidinf;  those  financed  with  mortKafces  insured  by  FUA  under  Section  803  of 
the  National  Houslni;  Act,  are  Included  in  total  private  and  public  starts  but  excluded  from  total  private 
starts  and  from  FlIA  starts. 

•  Units  in  mort(ta(te  applications  for  new  home  construction. 

•  FHA  program  a|>proved  In  June  1034;  all  1934  activity  lnclude<l  in  1035. 

‘  Monthly  estimates  for  September  1945- .May  1950  were  prepared  by  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency . 

•  Not  available. 

•  In  addition  to  major  differences  between  old  and  new  series  arising  from  revisions  in  sources  and 
methods,  new  series  includes  data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  For  details,  see  Housing  Starts,  Cao-11  (Sup¬ 
plement),  Bureau  of  the  Census,  May  1060. 

'  Preliminary;  December  and  year  1960  estimated  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisors. 

Sources:  De|)artment  of  Commerce,  Federal  Housing  .Administration  (FH.A),  Veterans  Administration 
(VA),  and  Housing  and  ilome  Finance  Agency  (except  as  noted). 


Period 


Sales  • 

Inven¬ 

tories* 

Ratio* 

Sales* 

Inven¬ 

tories* 

Ratio* 

Sales* 

Inven¬ 

tories* 

Ratio* 

Sales 

Inven¬ 
tories  * 

Ratio* 

1939 . 

20.1 

1.77 

D 

11.5 

2. 11 

2.2 

3.1 

1.34 

3.5 

5.5 

1.53 

1940 . 

12.1 

22.2 

1.72 

5.9 

12.8 

2.06 

2.4 

3.2 

1.30 

3.9 

6.1 

1.49 

1941 . 

15.8 

28.8 

1.58 

8.2 

17.0 

1.78 

3.0 

4.0 

1.20 

4.6 

7.8 

1.48 

1942 . 

18.6 

31.1 

1.66 

10.4 

19.3 

1  77 

3.4 

3.8 

1.19 

4.8 

^KVil 

1.76 

1943 . 

21.9 

31.3 

1.40 

12.8 

20. 1 

1.51 

3.8 

3.7 

.97 

5.3 

7.6 

1.43 

1944 . 

23.8 

31.1 

1.33 

13.8 

19.5 

1.45 

4.2 

3.9 

.94 

5.9 

7.6 

1.31 

1945 . 

23.9 

30.9 

12.9 

18.4 

1.48 

IB 

4.6 

.91 

6.5 

7.9 

1.21 

1946 . 

27.2 

42.9 

1.33 

12.6 

24.5 

1  66 

»«i] 

.90 

8.5 

11.9 

1. 13 

1947 . 

33.2 

50.5 

1.43 

15.9 

28.9 

1.71 

Hi 

■liXil 

14.  1 

1.27 

1948 . 

36.  1 

55.4 

1.48 

17.6 

31.7 

1.72 

Mb 

10.9 

15.8 

1.40 

1949 . 

34.5 

51.8 

1.56 

16.4 

28.9 

1.86 

7.2 

7.6 

15  3 

1.43 

1950 . 

39.7 

62.8 

1.39 

19.3 

34.3 

1.  .57 

8.4 

9. 1 

.96 

19.3 

1951 . 

44.7 

73.8 

1.  58 

22.3 

42.8 

1.77 

9.4 

9.7 

21.2 

1952 . 

45.9 

75.4 

1.61 

22.8 

43.8 

1.90 

9.6 

13.  5 

21  6 

1953 . 

48.4 

78.6 

1.61 

24.5 

4,5.4 

1.84 

9.8 

1.06 

14  1 

22.7 

1954 . 

47.4 

75.5 

1.62 

23.5 

43.0 

1.86 

9.7 

1.07 

14.  1 

22.  1 

1955 . 

52  3 

81.7 

1.49 

26.3 

46.4 

1.68 

10.6 

11.4 

1.02 

15.3 

23.9 

1.50 

1956 . 

54.8 

89. 1 

1.56 

27.7 

52.3 

1.79 

11.3 

■Oil 

1  08 

15.8 

23.9 

1.50 

19,57 . 

.56.3 

90.7 

1.61 

28.4 

.53.5 

1.89 

11.3 

12.7 

1.  13 

16.7 

24.5 

1.44 

1958  . 

85.  1 

1.61 

26.2 

49.2 

1.93 

11. 1 

■Oil 

16.7 

24  0 

1.44 

1959 . 

89.4 

1.47 

29.7 

52.4 

1.72 

12.3 

12.6 

24.3 

1.36 

I960** . 

92.8 

1.52 

30.5 

54.0 

1.78 

12.  4 

13.2 

*18  3 

25.5 

1.37 

Seasonally  adjusted 

1959:  January . 

85.5 

1.49 

28.1 

49.5 

1.76 

11.8 

11.9 

1.01 

17.5 

24.2 

1.39 

Febrtiary... 

.58.0 

86.0 

1.48 

28.5 

49.9 

1.75 

11.9 

11.9 

1.00 

17.6 

24. 1 

1.37 

March . 

.59.2 

86.6 

1.46 

29. 1 

KiU 

1.73 

12.2 

12.0 

.98 

17.9 

24.2 

1.35 

.April . 

60.6 

87.6 

1.44 

KilUtl 

51. 1 

1.69 

12.4 

12. 1 

.97 

18.0 

24.5 

1.36 

May . 

61.5 

88.3 

1.44 

30.7 

51.6 

1.68 

12.5 

12.2 

.97 

18.2 

24.5 

1.35 

June . 

62.0 

89.3 

1.44 

31.2 

52. 1 

1.67 

12.6 

12.4 

.98 

18.2 

24.8 

1.36 

July _ 

61.7 

89.9 

1.46 

30.9 

52.2 

1.69 

12.5 

12.5 

1.00 

18.3 

25. 1 

1.37 

August . 

59.6 

89.5 

■  11.91 

29.3 

52. 1 

1.78 

12.2 

12.6 

1.03 

18. 1 

24.8 

1.37 

September. . 

60. 1 

89.2 

1.48 

29.8 

51.9 

1.74 

12.5 

12.5 

1.00 

17.8 

24.8 

1.39 

October . 

59.7 

88.7 

1.49 

29.4 

51.5 

1.75 

12.5 

1.04 

18.3 

24.7 

1.35 

Noveml)er.. 

.59.1 

88.4 

1.49 

29.0 

51.6 

1.78 

12.3 

12.6 

1.02 

17.8 

24.2 

1.36 

December... 

60.9 

89.4 

1.47 

30.8 

52.4 

1.70 

12.7 

12.6 

1.00 

17.5 

24.3 

1.39 

1960:  January . 

61.6 

90.5 

1.47 

31. 1 

53.3 

1.71 

12.4 

12.7 

1.02 

*18. 1 

24.5 

1.35 

February... 

62.2 

91.4 

1.47 

31.6 

,53.9 

1.71 

12.5 

12.7 

1.02 

18. 1 

24.8 

1.37 

March . 

61.3 

92.3 

1.51 

30.8 

,54.3 

1.  76 

12.2 

12.8 

1.05 

18.2 

25.  1 

1.38 

April . 

62.6 

92.6 

1.48 

31.0 

54.7 

1.76 

12.6 

12.9 

1.02 

18.9 

25.0 

1.32 

May . 

61.9 

93.2 

1.51 

KlIIlMl 

55.0 

1.77 

12.4 

13. 1 

1.05 

18.5 

25.2 

1.36 

June . 

61.8 

93.5 

1.51 

30.8 

55. 1 

1.79 

12.5 

13.0 

1.04 

18.5 

25.3 

1.37 

July . 

60.9 

93.4 

1.53 

30.4 

,54.9 

12.3 

13.0 

1.06 

18. 1 

2.5.4 

1.40 

August . 

•10.7 

93.3 

1.54 

30. 1 

1.82 

12.3 

13. 1 

1.06 

18.2 

25.2 

1  39 

September.. 

60.3 

!«.  1 

1.54 

,30. 1 

54.7 

1.82 

12.2 

13. 1 

1.08 

18.  1 

25.3 

1.40 

October . 

60.3 

92.9 

1.54 

29.6 

.54.4 

1.84 

12.2 

13.2 

1.09 

18.5 

2.5.4 

1.37 

.\oveml)er  *. 

59.8 

92.8 

1.55 

29.2 

,54.0 

1.85 

12.2 

13.2 

1.09 

18.4 

25.5 

1.39 

18.2 

I  The  series  be(;inninK  In  1948  are  not  comparable  with  the  previous  years  because  of  changes  in  definition 
for  the  wholesale  series.  Reelnning  in  1951,  the  estimates  of  retail  sales  and  inventories  are  based  on  a 
new  method  of  estimation  adopted  by  tbe  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

•  Monthly  averaite  shown  for  year  and  total  for  month. 

•  Seasonally  adjusted,  end  of  period. 

•  Inventory/sales  ratio.  For  annual  p<‘rlods,  ratio  of  welithted  average  inventories  to  average  monthly 
sales ;  for  monthly  data,  ratio  of  inventories  at  end  of  month  to  sales  for  month. 

•  Where  December  data  not  available,  data  for  year  calculated  on  basis  of  no  change  from  November. 

•  Preliminary. 

’  Beginning  January  1980.  retail  sales  include  data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Note.— For  a  description  of  the  series  and  their  comparability,  see  Survey  of  Current  Bu»ine»s,  September 
and  November  19.52,  January  1954,  and  June  1957  for  retail,  and  August  1957  for  manufacturing  and 
wholesale. 

The  inventory  figures  In  this  table  do  not  agree  with  the  estimates  of  change  In  business  Inventories 
included  in  the  gross  national  product  since  these  figures  cover  only  manufacturing  and  trade  rather 
than  all  business,  and  show  inventories  In  terms  of  current  book  value  without  adjustment  for  revaluation. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Table  C-35. — Manufacttarers'  sales,  inventories,  and  orders,  1939-60 


(Billions  of  dollars] 


Period 

Sales  < 

Inventories  • 

New  orders  ' 

Un¬ 

filled 

orders 

(unad¬ 

just¬ 

ed)' 

Dura¬ 

ble 

goods 

indus¬ 

tries 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

Indus¬ 

tries 

Durable  goods 
Indu-strles 

Nondurable  goods 
Industries 

Total 

Dura¬ 

ble 

goods 

indus¬ 

tries 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

indus¬ 

tries 

Pur¬ 

chased 

mate¬ 

rials 

Goods 

In 

process 

Fin¬ 

ished 

goods 

Pur¬ 

chased 

mate¬ 

rials 

Goods 

In 

process 

Fin¬ 

ished 

goods 

1939 . 

1.9 

3.2 

1.8 

1.6 

2.1 

2.4 

0.8 

2.9 

5.4 

2.2 

3.2 

7.0 

1940 . 

2.5 

3.4 

2. 1 

2.0 

2.6 

.9 

3.0 

6.8 

3.4 

3.4 

18.4 

1941.. . 

3.8 

4.4 

3. 1 

3.2 

^nii 

1.2 

3.2 

9.8 

5.3 

4.5 

37.9 

1942 . 

5.2 

5.3 

3.7 

4.6 

4.3 

1.2 

3.3 

13.3 

8.0 

5.3 

72.9 

1943 . 

6.9 

6.0 

3.9 

5.2 

2. 1 

4.5 

1.4 

12.7 

6.8 

5.9 

71.5 

1944 . 

7.3 

6.4 

Kg 

2.1 

4.7 

1.4 

11.9 

5.5 

6.4 

49.0 

1945 . 

6.3 

6.6 

2.1 

4.9 

1.5 

3.2 

3.9 

a6 

1946 . 

7.6 

■tl 

4.6 

2.9 

6.5 

18 

4.2 

13.7 

5.9 

7.8 

33.8 

1947 . 

■SI 

Km 

6.1 

5.2 

4.0 

7.2 

2.2 

5.2 

15.6 

6.4 

9.3 

30.3 

1948 . 

7.6 

6.6 

5.4 

4.7 

7.3 

2.2 

6.5 

17.4 

7.5 

9.9 

26.9 

1949 . 

7.1 

mm 

4.6 

4.7 

4.7 

6.6 

2.1 

6.3 

15.9 

6.6 

9.3 

20.8 

1950 . 

8.8 

10.5 

6. 1 

6.0 

4.7 

8.4 

2.5 

6.6 

RBI 

KBI 

41.1 

1951 . 

10.4 

11.9 

■n 

8.6 

6.8 

9. 1 

2.7 

8.2 

24.5 

12.7 

11.8 

67.6 

1952 . 

10.9 

11.9 

6.9 

8.6 

2.7 

8.1 

23.6 

11.7 

11.9 

76.3 

1953 . 

12.4 

12. 1 

10.7 

8.1 

8. 1 

2.7 

8.4 

23.1 

■Ik] 

12.1 

59.5 

1954 . 

11.2 

12.3 

6.5 

9.8 

7.7 

7.9 

2.6 

8.4 

22.5 

10.2 

12.3 

46.9 

1955 . 

13.1 

13  3 

11.1 

8.2 

8.1 

2.8 

8.8 

27.2 

13.9 

13.3 

56.9 

1956 . 

13.8 

13.9 

12.8 

9.2 

8.5 

3.0 

10. 1 

28.3 

14.4 

13.9 

64.2 

1957 . 

14.2 

14.2 

12.7 

10.  1 

8.8 

3. 1 

nxi 

27.3 

13.  1 

14.2 

1958 . 

12.4 

13.8 

11.3 

9.0 

8.6 

9.8 

25.9 

■aa 

13.9 

46.8 

1969 . 

14.5 

15.2 

8.3 

12. 1 

9.  7 

8.9 

10.4 

30. 1 

14.9 

15.3 

51.5 

1960 «  • . 

14.8 

15.8 

8.0 

12. 1 

10.9 

8.9 

3  1 

11.0 

14  3 

15.7 

45.5 

Seusonally  adjusted 

1959: 

January.... 

13.5 

14.6 

7.7 

11.4 

9.0 

8.6 

3.0 

9.8 

28.5 

13.9 

14.6 

47.7 

February... 

13.9 

14.6 

7.8 

11.4 

9.2 

8.6 

3.0 

9.9 

29.7 

14.9 

14.8 

49. 1 

March . 

14.4 

14.7 

8. 1 

11.5 

9.3 

8.6 

3.0 

9.9 

30.2 

15.3 

14.9 

April . 

15.2 

15. 1 

8.3 

11.7 

9.3 

8.7 

3.0 

31.2 

15.8 

15.4 

May . 

15.5 

15.2 

8.5 

11.8 

9.4 

8.8 

3.0 

10.0 

30.5 

15.2 

15.3 

June.. . 

15.8 

15.5 

8.9 

11.9 

9.6 

3.0 

9.9 

31.4 

16. 1 

15.3 

July . 

15.4 

15.5 

8.9 

11.9 

9.5 

3.  1 

9.8 

15.5 

15.3 

50.6 

Autnist . 

14.0 

15.3 

8.7 

11.9 

9.5 

9.0 

3.  1 

9.9 

KKl 

September.. 

14.  1 

15.7 

8.3 

■an 

9  6 

8.9 

3. 1 

10.  1 

30.6 

14  7 

15.8 

51.  1 

October . 

14.0 

15.3 

8.0 

11.8 

9.4 

9.0 

3. 1 

10.2 

15. 1 

15.4 

51.5 

November.. 

13.5 

15.5 

8.1 

11.8 

9.4 

8.9 

3.1 

10.3 

29.2 

13.7 

15.5 

51.5 

December.. 

15.0 

15.8 

8.3 

12.1 

9.7 

8.9 

3.0 

10.4 

14.8 

51.5 

1960: 

January  ... 

15.4 

15.7 

8.6 

12.3 

9.9 

9.0 

3.0 

10.5 

29.8 

14.2 

15.6 

50.9 

February... 

15.7 

15.9 

8.7 

12.5 

10. 1 

9. 1 

3.0 

10.5 

30.6 

14.8 

15.8 

50.2 

March . 

15.2 

15.7 

8.8 

12.7 

10.4 

9. 1 

3.0 

10.5 

14.6 

15.7 

49.5 

April . 

15.0 

16.0 

8.8 

12.6 

10.5 

9. 1 

3. 1 

10.5 

14.5 

15.9 

48.4 

May . 

15. 1 

15.9 

8.8 

12.7 

10.6 

9. 1 

3. 1 

10.6 

14.7 

15.8 

47.8 

June . 

14.9 

15.9 

8.7 

12.8 

10.7 

9.1 

3.1 

10.6 

14.3 

15.8 

47.7 

July . 

14.7 

15.7 

8.6 

12.6 

10.8 

9. 1 

3.2 

10.6 

29.2 

13.8 

15.4 

47.7 

August . 

14.4 

15.7 

8.6 

12.6 

10.9 

3.2 

10.7 

14.4 

15.6 

47.5 

September.. 

14.4 

15.7 

8.4 

12.4 

11.0 

8.9 

3.1 

10.9 

30.4 

14.6 

15.8 

47.5 

October . 

14. 1 

15.5 

8.3 

12.2 

10.9 

8.9 

3.  1 

■  miM 

29.2 

13.7 

15.5 

46.4 

November  *. 

13.8 

15.5 

8.0 

12. 1 

10.9 

8.9 

3.1 

HI 

13.5 

15.5 

45.5 

'  Monthly  average  for  year  and  total  for  month. 

*  Book  value,  seasonally  adjusted,  end  of  period. 

•  End  of  period. 

*  Based  on  data  through  November. 

•  Preliminary. 

Note.— See  Table  C-34  for  total  sales  and  inventories  of  manufacturers. 
Source:  Department  of  Commerce. 
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58.6 

49.3 

36.2 

26.9 

28.7 

36.5 

44.0 

45.2 

48.3 

38.3 

36.5 

37.8 
46.0 

59.2 

68.5 

68.9 

71.6 
83  2 

100.0 

107.3 

92.8 

97.5 

113.4 
107.0 

97.0 

95.6 

89  6 

88.4 

90.9 
94  9 

89.1 

88.8 

91.5 

91.1 

90.8 

92.4 
90.  8 

89.8 

88.4 

87. 1 

88.9 

86.5 
8.V4 

85.9 

86.5 
87.0 

90.4 

91.1 

90.4 
89.0 

88.9 

86.6 

87.7 

89.5 

89.9 

88.7 


58.5 

53.3 

44.8 

36.5 

36.3 

42.6 

.52.1 

50. 1 

52.4 

4.5.6 

43.3 

43.6 

50.5 
.59.1 

61.6 

60.4 

60.8 

77.6 

98.2 

106.1 

95.7 

99.8 

111.4 

108.8 

104.6 

105.3 

101.7 

101.7 

105.6 

110.9 
107.0 

107.7 

108.7 

107.6 

107.2 

107.2 

107.7 
108.  1 

107.  5 
105.  8 

107.8 

106.4 

104.9 

104.7 

105.6 

105.7 

107.3 

106.8 

107.3 

107.6 

108.9 

107.8 

108.1 
109.0 

109.1 

109.3 


65.5 

60.9 
.53.6 
.50.2 

50.9 
56.0 

.55.7 

56.9 
61.0 
.58.4 

58. 1 

59.4 

63.7 

68.3 

69.3 

70.4 

71.3 

78.3 

9.5.3 

103.4 
101.3 

lavo 

115.9 

113.2 
114.0 

114.5 

117.0 

122.2 

125.6 
126.0 

128.2 

128.3 

127.5 

127.8 

128.1 

128.3 

128.4 

128.2 

128.4 

128.4 

128.4 

128.4 

128.5 

128.6 

128.8 

128.7 

128.6 

128.7 

128.2 

128.2 

128.2 

128.2 

127.9 

128.0 

127.9 

127.9 


footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  169. 
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Table  C— 36. —  Wholesale  price  indexes,  1929-60 — Continued 
[1947-49-1001  • 


1960:  January . 

February.... 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September... 

October . 

November... 
December  >. . 


'  This  does  not  replace  the  former  Index  (1926-100)  as  the  official  Index  prior  to  January  19.12.  Data 
beftinnine  January  1947  represent  the  revised  sample  and  welRhtinK  pattern.  Prior  to  January  1947  they 
are  based  on  the  month-to-month  movement  of  tM  former  index 

•  Not  available. 

•  Preliminary. 

Source:  Department  of  Labor. 
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Table  C-37. —  Wholesale  price  indexes,  by  stage  of  processing,  1947-60 
{1047-40-100) 


Crude  materials 


Period 

All 

com¬ 

modi¬ 

ties 

Total 

Food¬ 

stuffs 

and 

feed- 

stuffs 

Non¬ 

food 

ma¬ 

terials, 

except 

fuel 

Fuel 

1047 . 

08.4 

98.6 

100.7 

96.0 

80.4 

1048 . 

104.4 

108.0 

108.8 

106.8 

105.6 

1040 . 

00.2 

03.4 

90.5 

97.2 

105.0 

1080 . 

103.1 

101.8 

97.0 

111.0 

104.6 

1051 . 

114.8 

116.0 

112.3 

128. 1 

106.5 

1052 . 

111.8 

107.4 

105.7 

IIO.O 

107.2 

1053 . 

110.1 

00.2 

04.6 

106.2 

111.0 

1054 . 

110.3 

98.3 

04.7 

104.2 

106.0 

1065 . 

110.7 

94.5 

85.7 

110. 1 

105.8 

I05« . 

114.3 

05.0 

84.0 

114.2 

113.3 

I057_ . 

117.8 

07.2 

87.7 

112.5 

119.7 

1058 . 

no  2 

00.4 

02.8 

106  4 

121.2 

1050 . 

110.6 

06.7 

86.8 

112  2 

123.4 

1080* . 

110.8 

04.4 

85.7 

107.6 

124.4 

1060; 

January.... 

110.5 

08. 1 

89.7 

110.5 

126.1 

February... 

110.6 

08.0- 

89.0 

111.3 

126.4 

March . 

110.6 

98.0 

89.8 

112.7 

125.4 

April . 

May . 

120  0 

00.6 

01.1 

112.6 

120.3 

110.0 

08.5 

80.7 

112.3 

120.3 

June . 

110.7 

08.1 

88.7 

113.1 

120.3 

July . 

110.6 

06.4 

86.3 

112.6 

119.7 

August . 

110.1 

05.6 

85.2 

112.1 

122.5 

September.. 

110.7 

05.0 

85.3 

112.7 

124.2 

October . 

110.1 

04.4 

83  2 

112.3 

124.2 

November.. 

118.0 

03.6 

81.8 

112.8 

125.3 

December _ 

118.0 

03.4 

82  1 

111.4 

125.7 

1080; 

January.... 

110.3 

04.6 

83.7 

111.7 

126.0 

February... 

110.3 

04.8 

84.7 

110.6 

125.5 

March . 

120.0 

06.4 

88.0 

106.8 

126.7 

April . 

120.0 

06.3 

88.0 

106.8 

123.0 

\<ay . 

110.7 

06.0 

87.5 

106  0 

120.7 

June . 

110.5 

05.3 

86.8 

108.2 

121.5 

July . 

110.7 

04.8 

86.  1 

107.7 

122.7 

August . 

110.2 

02.7 

83.8 

105.0 

134.  1 

September.. 

110.2 

02.0 

83.0 

106.  1 

126.  1 

October . 

110.6 

03  3 

86.  1 

104.8 

126.0 

November.. 

110.6 

03  0 

85.  1 

104. 1 

126.2 

December  *. 

110.5 

03.3 

85.5 

104.1 

126.4 

Intermediate  materials,  supplies,  and  components' 


Total 

Materials  and  components  for 
manufacturing 

Ma¬ 

terials 

and 

com¬ 

po¬ 

nents 

for 

con¬ 

struc¬ 

tion 

Total 

Ma¬ 

terials 

for 

food 

manu¬ 

factur¬ 

ing 

Ma¬ 

terials 

for 

non¬ 

du¬ 

rable 

manu¬ 

factur¬ 

ing 

Ma¬ 

terials 

for 

du¬ 

rable 

manu¬ 

factur¬ 

ing 

Com¬ 

po¬ 

nents 

for 

manu¬ 

factur¬ 

ing 

06.2 

06.4 

102.8 

99.2 

91.2 

94.  4 

93.3 

104.0 

104.0 

106.0 

105.0 

103.0 

101.9 

103.2 

00.0 

00.6 

91.2 

95.8 

105.8 

103.8 

103.5 

104.3 

104.5 

04.9 

100.5 

111.9 

107.6 

106.9 

116.0 

118.4 

105.7 

116.5 

124.3 

122.2 

119. 1 

113.5 

113.4 

101.5 

104.8 

124.6 

122.5 

118.3 

114. 1 

115.2 

101.8 

104.0 

130.  1 

124  7 

120.2 

114.8 

115.4 

100.9 

102.3 

133. 1 

125.3 

120.9 

117.0 

118.2 

97.7 

102.7 

130.7 

130.9 

125.6 

122.  1 

123.7 

98.0 

104.3 

148.5 

142.9 

132.0 

125.  1 

126.0 

00.0 

lft5.7 

153.2 

148.3 

132.9 

125.3 

127.2 

102.2 

104.7 

154.3 

149.5 

132.0 

127.0 

129.0 

08  5 

106.4 

167.9 

151.5 

136.5 

127.0 

128.0 

90  3 

106.4 

158.  1 

150.5 

135.6 

126.3 

127.7 

99.2 

104.5 

156.6 

150.6 

134.5 

136.5 

128.0 

08.6 

104.8 

157.1 

150.8 

135.3 

126.7 

128.2 

97.7 

105.2 

157.6 

150.9 

135.7 

127.2 

128.6 

07.4 

106.4 

157.7 

150.7 

136.5 

127.4 

130.3 

00.0 

106.8 

158. 1 

151.7 

137.2 

127.1 

120  5 

00.5 

106.8 

158.5 

152.0 

137.4 

127.2 

120.4 

00.3 

107.0 

157.8 

151.9 

137.0 

127.0 

120.1 

08.6 

107.0 

157.6 

151.  1 

137.1 

126.0 

120.4 

00.1 

107.2 

158.2 

151.3 

137.0 

127.1 

129.4 

08.5 

106.0 

158.5 

151.6 

136.0 

127.3 

129.5 

07.8 

106.8 

159.0 

152.4 

136.7 

127.8 

120.4 

97.0 

107.0 

158.6 

152.5 

136  0 

127.5 

120.6 

07.4 

106.0 

150.0 

152.  1 

137.2 

127.4 

129.5 

07.2 

106.0 

150.0 

152.4 

137  1 

127.5 

120.4 

07.0 

106.8 

158.0 

152.0 

136.0 

127.6 

120.5 

08.3 

106.0 

159.0 

152.0 

136.7 

127.1 

120.2 

98.6 

106.8 

158.8 

150.8 

136.4 

127.0 

120  1 

09.0 

106.8 

158.4 

150.3 

135.8 

127.0 

120.0 

100. 1 

106.0 

158.  1 

149.6 

135.3 

126.8 

128.7 

00.8 

106.5 

157.8 

149.6 

134.8 

126.8 

138.5 

100.0 

106  2 

157.7 

149.4 

134  6 

126.6 

128.4 

100.7 

105.0 

157.2 

149.4 

134  2 

126.5 

128  1 

101.7 

105.5 

156.7 

149  2 

133.0 

126.4 

127.9 

101.3 

105.2 

156.6 

149.0 

133  7 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  171. 
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Table  C-37, — WhoUsali  price  indexes,  by  stage  oj  processing,  1947-60 — Continued 

[l»47-t0-lOO] 


18S#;  January .  120.8 

February .  120. 7 

March .  120.6 

AdiII .  120. 8 

May .  120.6 

June .  120.5 

July .  120. 5 

AuKUSt .  120.2 

September .  121.4 

October .  IM.  5 

November _  120.0 

December .  120. 1 

1060:  January .  120.6 

February .  120. 5 

March .  121. 4 

April .  121.4 

May .  121. 2 

June .  121.1 

July .  121.8 

August .  121.  5 

September .  121.  5 

October .  122.  4 

November .  122.  7 

December  ‘ _  122. 3 


■  Includes,  In  addition  to  subgroups  shown,  processed  fuels  and  lubricants,  containers,  and  supplies. 

*  Excludes  crude  foodstuffs  and  fe^stuffs,  plant  and  animal  fibers,  oilseeds,  and  leaf  tobacco. 

*  Excludes  intermediate  materials  for  food  manufacturing  and  manufactured  animal  feeds. 

‘  Preliminary. 

Not*.— For  a  listing  of  the  commodities  Included  in  each  sector  and  their  relative  importance,  see  A/onfA/y 
Ldbor  Reviev,  December  1055  and  Wholesale  Prices  and  Price  Indexes,  1958  (BLS  Bulletin  No.  1257). 

Source:  Department  of  Labor. 


Table  C-39. — Consumer  price  indexes,  by  special  groups,  1935-60 


For  city  wage-earner  and  clerical-worker  families 

(1M7-49-100] 


Period 

All 

items 

All 

items 

less 

food 

AU 

items 

less 

shel¬ 

ter 

Commodities 

Services 

All 

com¬ 

modi¬ 

ties 

Food 

Commodities  less  food 

All 

serv¬ 

ices 

Rent 

All 

serv¬ 

ices 

less 

rent 

All 

Dura¬ 

bles 

Non- 

dura¬ 

bles 

1635 . 

58.7 

65.8 

55.5 

46.7 

57.3 

53.3 

57. 1 

75.6 

78.2 

72.6 

1936 . 

69.3 

66.5 

56.2 

52.7 

■Mil 

57.9 

54. 1 

57.6 

76.4 

■mil 

72.2 

1937 . 

61.4 

68.6 

58.0 

54.7 

52. 1 

00.4 

57.5 

59.9 

78.7 

83.8 

72.9 

1938- . 

B2S] 

69.6 

56.4 

52.7 

48.4 

60.4 

58.5 

59.6 

86.5 

73.5 

1939 . 

59.4 

69.1 

55.4 

51.6 

47.1 

59.4 

57.3 

58.7 

86.6 

73.5 

1940 . 

59.9 

69.4 

55.8 

52.1 

47.8 

56.8 

56.8 

.59.3 

86.9 

73.6 

1941 . . . 

62.9 

71.4 

59.1 

55.7 

52.2 

62.7 

60.7 

61.8 

81.6 

88.4 

74.5 

1942 . 

69.7 

76.4 

66.6 

63.8 

61.3 

69.8 

68.9 

68.4 

84.2 

77.8 

1943 . 

«1Iil 

78.5 

69.4 

68.3 

72.7 

71.2 

71.3 

85.8 

81.3 

1944 . 

75.2 

81.5 

70.2 

67.4 

76.7 

77.8 

74.9 

87.9 

85.2 

1948 . 

76.6 

83.4 

74.8 

72.3 

68.6 

79.7 

83.7 

77.6 

89.0 

1646 . 

83.4 

KiSl 

82.3 

80. 1 

79.0 

84.7 

87.5 

83.3 

91.4 

90.2 

1947 . 

95.5 

95.1 

95.6 

96.3 

95.9 

95.7 

94.9 

95.7 

94.5 

94.4 

94.7 

1948 . 

102.8 

103.2 

102.9 

■loll 

1949 . 

100.6 

101.5 

105.2 

1950 . 

101.2 

101.3 

108.5 

108.1 

1951 . 

111.0 

110.3 

112.6 

108  9 

112.4 

114. 1 

113.1 

114.6 

1952 . 

113.5 

113.5 

112.7 

111.7 

114.6 

109.8 

113.8 

119  3 

117.9 

■Kill 

1953 . 

114  4 

115.7 

113.1 

111.3 

112.8 

TTilfil 

112.6 

124  2 

124. 1 

124.6 

1654 . 

114.8 

116.4 

112.6 

108.6 

127.5 

128.5 

127.7 

1955 . 

114.5 

116.7 

112.4 

107.5 

110.6 

129.8 

1956 . 

116.2 

118.8 

111.7 

108.9 

mill 

132.6 

132.7 

1957 . 

120.2 

122.8 

117.8 

113.6 

115.4 

112.3 

108.8 

116. 1 

137.7 

135.2 

138  6 

1958 . 

123.5 

12.5.  5 

121.2 

116.3 

IQSl 

TFlil 

116.9 

142.4 

137.7 

143.8 

1959 . 

124.6 

127.9 

122.2 

116.6 

118.3 

115.  1 

113.0 

118.3 

145.8 

139.7 

147.5 

1960  ' . 

126.4 

130  0 

123.9 

117.4 

119.6 

115.6 

111.7 

149  9 

141.7 

182.0 

1959:  January . 

126.4 

121.5 

116.2 

lifWil 

I^b] 

112.4 

116.7 

143.9 

138.8 

145.4 

February . 

126.7 

121.4 

BlltXH 

118.2 

114.2 

112.2 

117.  1 

144.2 

139.0 

145.7 

March _ _ 

126  9 

121.4 

115.9 

117.7 

114.4 

112.5 

117.4 

144.4 

139.  1 

14.5.  9 

April . 

127.  1 

121.5 

115.9 

117.6 

114.5 

112.6 

117.5 

144.8 

139.3 

146.4 

May . 

124.0 

127.3 

121.6 

115.9 

117.7 

114.5 

112.7 

117.5 

I4.V  2 

139.3 

146.9 

June . 

124.  5 

127.5 

122.2 

116.6 

118.9 

114.7 

112.8 

117.8 

145.  4 

139.5 

147.  1 

July . 

124.9 

127.9 

122.7 

■TBn 

119.4 

115. 1 

113.  1 

118. 1 

14.5.  8 

139.6 

147.  5 

August . 

124.8 

128.2 

122.4 

116.6 

118.3 

115.3 

112.8 

118.6 

146.3 

139.8 

148.  1 

September . 

12.5.2 

128.7 

122.9 

■uo 

118.7 

115.7 

112.8 

119  3 

146.9 

■  tllKIB 

148.7 

October . 

12.5.  5 

129.2 

123.2 

117.3 

11&4 

116.3 

113.6 

119.8 

147  3 

140.4 

149. 1 

November . 

12.5. 6 

129.5 

123.  1 

117.2 

117.9 

116.5 

114.  1 

119.8 

147.6 

140.5 

149.  5 

December . 

125.5 

129  5 

123.1 

117.1 

117.8 

116.4 

113.8 

119.9 

147.8 

140.8 

149.7 

1960:  Janua.'y . 

125.4 

129.4 

122.9 

116.7 

117.6 

115.9 

113.3 

119.2 

148.2 

140  9 

150.  1 

February . 

125.6 

129.7 

123  0 

116.7 

117.4 

TTiitil 

113.3 

119.4 

148.9 

150.9 

March . 

125.  7 

129.7 

123. 1 

116.7 

117.7 

115.7 

112.5 

116.6 

149  2 

141.2 

151.3 

April . 

126.2 

129.8 

123.7 

117.4 

119.5 

115.6 

112.  1 

119.7 

149.4 

141.4 

151.5 

\fay . 

126  3 

129.7 

123  8 

117.3 

119.7 

115.3 

111.9 

119.4 

149.6 

141.4 

151.7 

June . 

126.5 

129.7 

124.0 

117.6 

120.3 

115.3 

111.5 

119.6 

149.7 

141.6 

151.8 

July . 

126.6 

126.9 

124.2 

117.7 

120.6 

115.4 

111.  1 

119.9 

141.8 

152.  1 

August . 

126.6 

130. 1 

124. 1 

117.6 

120. 1 

115.5 

liUjl 

141.9 

152.  5 

September . 

126.8 

130.3 

124.3 

117.7 

120.2 

115.6 

110.0 

120.9 

150.8 

142. 1 

153.0 

October . 

127  3 

130.7 

124  8 

118.2 

120.9 

115.9 

110.9 

120.9 

151.2 

142.5 

153.4 

November . 

127.4 

130.8 

125.0 

118.3 

121. 1 

115.9 

110.7 

121.  1 

151.3 

142.7 

153.6 

•  January-November  average. 
Source;  Department  of  Labor. 
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MONEY  SUPPLY,  CREDIT,  AND  FINANCE 

Table  C-40. — Money  supply,  7947-60 
(Averages  of  daily  figures,  billions  of  dollars] 


Period 

Money  supply 

Seasonally  adjusted 

Total 

Currency 

outside 

banks 

Demand 
depos¬ 
its  I  > 

Total 

1947:  December _ 

112.3 

364 

85.8 

26.8 

862 

1948:  December _ 

110.7 

268 

84.0 

261 

87.2 

1949;  December _ 

110.1 

25.2 

85.0 

■iFn 

25.5 

87.3 

1950:  December _ 

11A3 

260 

90.3 

25.4 

92.7 

1951:  December _ 

122.0 

36.2 

05.8 

1261 

266 

08.6 

1952:  December _ 

126.5 

27.4 

00.1 

120.8 

27.8 

102.0 

1053:  December _ 

128. 1 

27.7 

100.4 

131.4 

28.2 

103.3 

1954:  December _ 

131.8 

27.4 

104.4 

135.0 

27.9 

107.1 

1055;  December _ 

134.6 

27.8 

106  8 

137.9 

28.3 

100.6 

1056;  December _ 

136.5 

262 

106  3 

139.7 

267 

111.0 

1057:  December _ 

136  5 

263 

107.2 

136  8 

260 

109.0 

1058:  December _ 

140.8 

266 

112.2 

144.3 

29.2 

115.1 

1959:  December _ 

141.5 

269 

11X6 

144.0 

29.5 

115.5 

1960;  December 

140.4 

29.0 

111.4 

143.0 

20.5 

114.3 

1050:  January . 

141.2 

267 

11X5 

144.4 

266 

115.8 

February.... 

141.6 

267 

11X0 

141.4 

264 

113. 1 

March . 

142.0 

268 

113.2 

140.7 

265 

11X3 

April . 

B^y . 

142.  1 

28.8 

113.3 

141.8 

28.5 

113.3 

142.6 

28.9 

113.7 

140.7 

28.7 

11X0 

June . 

142.8 

29.0 

113.8 

141.4 

28.9 

112.5 

July . 

143.3 

29.0 

114.3 

142.2 

29.2 

113.0 

August . 

142.7 

29.0 

113.7 

141.8 

20.2 

11X6 

September... 

142.8 

20.0 

113.8 

142.1 

20.1 

113.0 

October . 

142.4 

29.0 

113.4 

14X3 

20.0 

113.3 

November... 

142.2 

29.0 

113.2 

143.3 

29.2 

114.1 

December _ 

141.5 

260 

11X6 

144.0 

29.5 

116.5 

1060:  January . 

141.3 

20.0 

11X3 

144.4 

28.8 

116.6 

February _ 

141.0 

20.0 

112.1 

140  8 

266 

11X2 

March . 

140.6 

29.0 

111.6 

139.3 

28.7 

110.6 

April . 

May . 

140.5 

29.1 

111.4 

140. 1 

268 

111.4 

130.0 

29.0 

110.0 

138.0 

268 

100.2 

June . 

130.4 

260 

110.5 

138.0 

29.0 

100.  1 

July . 

130.6 

28.9 

138.7 

29.1 

100.6 

August . 

w  r 

28.0 

138  0 

29.0 

109.8 

September... 

20.0 

111.5 

130.7 

20  1 

110.7 

October . 

20.0 

111.6 

20.1 

111.5 

November... 

29.0 

111.2 

141.4 

29.2 

11X2 

December  •.. 

29.0 

111.4 

143.0 

20.5 

114.3 

Deposits  at  member  banks 
(unadjusted)  • 


Demand 


Time 


U.8. 

Govern¬ 


ment 


74,6 

73.9 

74.2 


28.2 

28.6 

20.1 


0.8 

16 

2.5 


79.0 
83  6 
86.2 
86.0 
90.5 

92.4 

93.2 

92.1 
06.0 
95.7 

94.2 


29.4 

30.7 

33.1 

35.8 

39.1 

40.3 

41.7 
45.0 

52.7 

53.7 

58.  1 


2.1 

2.  5 
4.  5 

3.  5 

4.6 

3.0 

3.0 

3.1 

3.4 

4.4 

4.  1 


06.6 

94.4 

93.0 

94.7 

03.5 

94.0 


53.5 

53.6 
53.0 
54.3 

54.6 
54.8 


2.8 

3.0 

3.3 

4.2 

4.7 

3.5 


94.3 
93.8 
03.8 
03.0 
94.  5 
05.7 


54.8 

54.6 
54.5 
54.4 

53.8 

53.7 


4.4 

4.5 

4.6 

4.3 
4.2 

4.4 


05.6 

92.8 

91.6 

92.3 

90.4 
00.4 


53.7 

53.5 

53.8 
54.2 

54.5 
54.0 


3.6 

3.6 

3.8 
3  3 

5.8 


90.7 

01.0 

91.6 

02.0 

02.3 

04.2 


55.5 
56.2 
56.0 
57.4 

57.6 
58.  1 


6.0 

5.5 

4.8 

5.1 

5.2 
4. 1 


i  Demand  deposits  at  all  commercial  banks  (member  and  nonmember). 

*  Member  banks  are  all  national  banks  and  those  State  banks  which  have  taken  membership  in  the 
Federal  R^rve  System. 

•  Preliminary. 

Note.— These  are  the  new  series  as  published  in  Federal  Reserve  BvUetin,  October  1960. 

Between  January  and  August  1059,  the  series  were  expanded  to  include  data  for  all  banks  in  .\laska 
and  Hawaii. 

Source:  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
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Table  C-41. — Loans  and  investments  oj  all  commercial  banks,  1929-60 
(Billions  of  dollars] 


End  of  period  ■ 

Total 

loans 

and 

Invest¬ 

ments 

Loans 

Investments 

Total* 

Business 
loans  * 

Total 

U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment 
obligations  < 

Other 

securities 

1929— June  • . 

49.4 

35.7 

(•) 

13.7 

4.9 

8.7 

1930— June  • . 

48.9 

34.5 

(•) 

14.4 

5.0 

9.4 

1931— June  * . 

44.9 

29.2 

(•) 

15.7 

6.0 

9.7 

1932— June  • . 

36.1 

21.8 

(•) 

14.3 

6.2 

8. 1 

1933— June  » . 

30.4 

16.3 

(•) 

14.0 

6.5 

1934— June  * . 

32.7 

15.7 

(•) 

17.0 

6.7 

1935 . 

36. 1 

15.2 

(•) 

20.9 

7. 1 

1936 . 

39.6 

16.4 

(•) 

23. 1 

7.9 

1937 . 

38.4 

17.2 

(•) 

21.2 

7.0 

1938 . 

38.7 

16.4 

5.7 

22.3 

7.2 

1939 . 

40.7 

17.2 

6.4 

23.4 

16.3 

7.1 

1940 . 

43.9 

18.8 

7.3 

25. 1 

17.8 

7.4 

1941 . 

.50.7 

21.7 

9.3 

29.0 

21.8 

7.2 

1942 . 

67.4 

19.2 

7.9 

48.2 

41.4 

6.8 

1943 . 

85. 1 

19. 1 

7.9 

66.0 

59.8 

6. 1 

1944 . 

105.5 

21.6 

8.0 

83.9 

77.6 

6.3 

1945 . 

124.0 

26. 1 

9.6 

97.9 

90.6 

7.3 

1946 . 

114.0 

31.1 

14.2 

82.9 

74.8 

8. 1 

1947 . 

116.3 

38. 1 

18.2 

78.2 

69.2 

9.0 

1948 . 

114.3 

42.5 

18.9 

71.8 

62.6 

9.2 

1949 . 

120.2 

43  0 

17.1 

77.2 

67.0 

1950 . 

126.7 

52.2 

21.9 

74.4 

62.0 

12.4 

1951 . 

132.6 

57.7 

25.9 

74.9 

61.5 

13.3 

1952 . 

141.6 

64.2 

27.9 

77.5 

63.3 

14.  1 

1953 . 

145.7 

67.6 

27.2 

78. 1 

63.4 

14.7 

1954 . 

155.9 

70.6 

26.9 

85.3 

69.0 

16.3 

1955 . 

160.9 

82.6 

33.2 

78.3 

61.6 

16.7 

1956 . 

165. 1 

90.3 

38.7 

74.8 

58.6 

16.3 

1957 . 

170.  1 

93.9 

40.5 

76.2 

.58.2 

17.9 

1958 . 

185.2 

98.2 

40.4 

87.0 

66.4 

20.6 

1959 . 

190.3 

110.8 

*40.2 

79.  4 

58.9 

20.5 

1960  • . 

200.3 

118.2 

42.4 

82.  1 

61.3 

20.8 

1959;  January . 

185.6 

97.7 

39.2 

87.9 

67.5 

20.4 

February . 

183.8 

97.9 

39.2 

86.0 

65.5 

20.4 

March . 

182.9 

99.2 

40.2 

83.8 

63.2 

20.6 

April . 

185.7 

101.2 

40.6 

84.5 

63.6 

20.9 

May . 

185.8 

102.4 

41.4 

83.4 

62.6 

20.8 

June . 

185.9 

104.5 

*37.8 

81.5 

60.9 

20.6 

July . 

187.7 

105.9 

37.8 

81.7 

61.1 

20.6 

Augiwt . 

188  2 

107.4 

38.2 

80.8 

60.3 

20.5 

September . 

187.8 

107.8 

38.7 

80.0 

59.2 

20.7 

October . 

188.4 

108.2 

38.8 

80.2 

.59.6 

20.6 

November . 

188.3 

109.5 

39  4 

78.8 

.58.5 

20.3 

December . 

19U.3 

110.8 

40.2 

79.4 

58.9 

20.5 

1960;  January . 

187,8 

109.6 

39.4 

78.2 

58.0 

20.3 

February . 

110.3 

39.8 

76.3 

56.2 

20.1 

March . 

111.4 

40.9 

74.3 

54.2 

20. 1 

April . 

113.0 

40.9 

75.9 

55.8 

20.0 

Vfay . 

113.6 

41.3 

75.0 

55.  1 

19.8 

June . 

114.8 

41.9 

74. 1 

54.2 

19.9 

July . 

190.9 

114.2 

41.2 

76.7 

56.7 

20.0 

August . 

191.2 

114.7 

41.2 

76.6 

56.6 

20.0 

.September . . . . 

193.3 

11,5.4 

41.8 

77.8 

57.7 

20.2 

October  • . 

195.7 

114.8 

41.7 

80.9 

60.5 

20.4 

November  • . 

195.7 

115.0 

42. 1 

80.7 

60.4 

20.3 

December  •  . . 

200.3 

iia2 

42.4 

82.1 

61.3 

20.8 

>  End-of-year  flmires  (except  1960)  are  for  call  dates.  Other  data  (incliidin?  those  for  December  I960) 
are  for  the  last  Wednesday  of  the  month. 

•  Data  are  shown  net,  l.e.,  after  deduction  of  valuation  reserves.  Includes  commercial  and  industrial, 
aftrlcultural,  security,  real  estate,  bank,  consumer,  and  other  loans. 

<  BcKinnintt  with  1948,  data  are  shown  gross  of  valuation  reserves,  in.stead  of  net  as  for  previous  years. 
Prior  to  June  1947  and  for  months  other  than  June  and  December,  data  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  reported 
data  for  all  insured  commercial  banks  and  for  weekly  reporting  member  banks. 

<  Figures  in  this  table  are  based  on  book  values  and  relate  only  to  banks  within  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  they  do  not  agree  with  figures  in  Table  C-49,  which  are  on  the  basis  of  i)ar  values  and  include 
holdings  of  banks  in  United  States  Territories  and  possessions. 

'  June  data  are  used  becau.se  complete  end-of-year  data  are  not  available  prior  to  1935  for  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  obligations  and  other  securities. 

•  Not  available. 

’  Beginning  June  1959,  business  loans  exclude  loans  to  financial  institutions. 

•  Preliminary;  December  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Note.— Between  January  and  August  19.59,  this  series  was  expanded  to  Include  data  for  all  hanks  in 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source;  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  (except  as  noted). 
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Table  C-42. — Federal  Reserve  Bank  credit  and  member  bank  reserves,  7Q2Q-60 
(Averages  of  dally  figures,  millions  of  dollars] 


Period  j 

1 

1  Reserve  Bank  credit  out^tandinK 

Member  bank  reserves 

Member 

bank 

Total 

! 

U.  S. 
Govern¬ 
ment  se¬ 
curities 

Member 

bank 

borrow¬ 

ings 

1 

Ail 

other, 

mainly 

float 

Total 

Re¬ 

quired 

Excess 

! 

free 

reserves 
(excess  re¬ 
serves  less 
borrow¬ 
ings) 

1929;  December . 

1.643  j 

446 

801 

.396 

2. 395 

2.347 

48 

-7.53 

1930;  December . 

1.273 

644 

337 

292 

2,415 

2. 342 

73 

-264 

1931;  December . 

1.950 

777 

763 

410 

2,060 

2.009 

60 

-703 

1932:  December . 

2. 192 

1,854 

281 

57 

2.435 

1,909 

.526 

245 

1933:  December . 

2.669 

2,432 

05 

142 

2.616 

'  1.8,50 

•  766 

671 

1934:  December . 

2. 472 

2,430 

10 

32 

4.037 

I  2,289 

1  1, 748 

1,738 

193.S;  December . 

2. 494 

2,430 

6 

.58 

5,716 

2.733 

2,983 

2.977 

193fi:  December . 

2. 498 

2. 434 

7 

57 

6,665 

4.610 

2.046 

2, 0.39 

1937;  December . 

2.628 

2,  .565 

16 

47 

6.879 

.5.808 

1,071 

1.0.55 

1938:  December . 

2.618 

2.  .564 

7 

47 

8.  745 

5.  519 

3.226 

3.210 

1939:  December . 

2.612 

2. 510 

3 

00 

11.473 

6,462 

5,011 

6,008 

1940;  December . 

2,305 

2.188 

3 

114 

14,040 

7,403 

6.646 

6.643 

1941:  Dev'emher . 

2.404 

2.210 

5 

180 

12,812 

0. 422 

3.390 

3,385 

1942:  December . 

6.035 

5.  .549 

4 

483 

13. 152 

10,776 

2,376 

2.372 

1943;  December _ 

11.914 

11,166 

90 

659 

12. 749 

11,701 

1.048 

9.58 

1944:  December . 

19. 612 

18,693 

265 

654 

14. 168 

12,884 

1,284 

1,019 

1945;  December . 

24, 744 

23,708 

334 

702 

16.027 

14.  .536 

1.401 

1. 157 

1940:  December . 

24.  746 

23.767 

157 

821 

16.  517 

15,617 

900 

743 

1947:  December . 

22.858 

21.905 

224 

729 

17. 261 

16, 275 

986 

762 

194S.  December . 

23.978 

23.002 

134 

842 

19.000 

10. 103 

797 

663 

1949:  December . 

19.012 

18. 287 

118 

607 

16.291 

1.5,488 

803 

685 

1950;  December . 

21.606 

20.345 

142 

1.110 

17,301 

16.364 

1.027 

885 

1951:  December - 

2.5. 446 

23.409 

657 

1.380 

20. 310 

19. 484 

826 

160 

1952;  December . 

27.290 

24.400 

1.593 

1.306 

21,180 

20, 457 

723 

-870 

1953:  December . 

27. 107 

2.5. 639 

441 

1,027 

19,020 

19,227 

603 

2.52 

1954;  December . 

26,317 

24. 917 

246 

1,154 

19.279 

18.  .576 

703 

457 

1955;  December . 

26,8.53 

24.602 

839 

1,412 

19.240 

18.646 

594 

-245 

1956:  December . 

27. 1.56 

24.765 

688 

1,703 

10. 635 

18.883 

6.52 

-36 

1957:  December . 

26.186 

23.982 

710 

1.404 

10. 420 

18.843 

.577 

-133 

1958:  December . 

28,412 

26.312 

657 

1..543 

18,899 

18.383 

516 

-41 

1950;  December . 

29. 435 

27,036 

906 

1.493 

*  18,032 

18. 4.50 

482 

-424 

1960;  December . 

20,065 

27,248 

94 

1,723 

10,283 

18,515 

768 

674 

19.50:  January . 

27.564 

25.776 

557 

1,231 

18,803 

18.396 

497 

-60 

February . 

27.050 

25.  .532 

508 

1.010 

18,577 

18. 117 

460 

-48 

March . 

27,055 

2.5, 446 

601 

1.008 

18,420 

17,968 

461 

-140 

April . 

27.323 

25. 661 

676 

986 

18,664 

18. 247 

417 

-259 

May . 

27.669 

2.5,920 

767 

082 

18.580 

18,132 

448 

-319 

June . 

27,937 

25,063 

021 

1,053 

18, 451 

18,043 

408 

-513 

July . 

28.441 

26.422 

957 

1,062 

18, 671 

18.271 

400 

-557 

.August . 

28.  .500 

26.588 

1.007 

014 

18. 613 

18. 141 

472 

-535 

September . 

28.687 

26.674 

003 

1.110 

18.503 

18. 183 

410 

-403 

October _ 

28.  .563 

26.517 

005 

1,141 

18. 610 

18,164 

446 

-4.50 

November . 

28.741 

26,732 

878 

1,131 

18. 621 

18. 176 

445 

-433 

December _ 

20.435 

27,036 

906 

1,493 

18.032 

18,450 

482 

-424 

I960;  January . 

28.236 

2.5.034 

005 

1,397 

18,878 

18.334 

544 

-361 

February . 

27.276 

25.322 

816 

1. 138 

18, 213 

17,758 

455 

-361 

March . 

27.048 

25,310 

63.5 

1,103 

18,027 

17,611 

416 

-219 

April . 

27.227 

25.488 

602 

1. 137 

18,104 

17.606 

408 

-104 

May . 

27.393 

2.5. 818 

502 

1.073 

18,230 

17,770 

469 

-.33 

June . 

27,751 

26. 124 

425 

1,202 

18,294 

17,828 

466 

41 

July . 

28,178 

26,619 

388 

1,171 

18.  518 

18,010 

508 

120 

August . 

28,200 

26.083 

203 

933 

18.  501 

17,961 

540 

247 

September . 

28. 091 

26.6.53 

225 

1,213 

18,570 

17,931 

639 

414 

October . 

28.  ,502 

27.0.56 

140 

1,297 

18.733 

18.005 

638 

480 

November . 

29.3.T1 

27,871 

142 

1.320 

10.004 

18. 248 

7.56 

614 

December . 

20.065 

27,248 

94 

1,723 

10,283 

18, 515 

768 

674 

'  Data  from  March  1933  through  April  1934  are  for  licensed  hanks  only. 

*  Beginning  December  I9S9,  total  reserves  held  include  vault  cash  allowed. 

Note.— Data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  included  for  all  periods. 

Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
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Table  C— 43. — Bond  yields  and  interest  rates,  192Q-60 


(Percent  per  annuml 


Period 

U.S.  Government 
securities 

Corporate 

bonds 

(Moody’s) 

Common 

stock 

yields, 

200 

stocks 

(Moody’s) 

Hl(fh- 
(trade 
munic¬ 
ipal 
bonds 
(Stand¬ 
ard  & 
Poor’s) 

Average 
rate  on 
short¬ 
term 
hank 
loans 
to  busi¬ 
ness— 
.selected 
cities 

Prime 

com¬ 

mer¬ 

cial 

paper, 

4-6 

months 

Fed¬ 

eral 

Re¬ 

serve 

Bank 

dis¬ 

count 

rate 

3-month 
Treas¬ 
ury 
bills  > 

9-12 
month 
Issues  • 

Taxable 
bonds » 

Aaa 

Baa 

I9M  . 

(‘) 

(») 

4.  73 

5.90 

3.41 

4.27 

(•) 

5.85 

5. 16 

1930 . 

(‘) 

(«) 

4.55 

5.90 

4.54 

4.07 

(•) 

3.  .59 

3.04 

IMl .  . 

1.402 

(*) 

. 

4.58 

7.62 

6. 17 

4.01 

(•) 

2.64 

2. 11 

1932  . 

.879 

(•) 

.5. 01 

9.30 

7.36 

4.65 

(•) 

2.  73 

2.82 

1933 . 

.515 

(*) 

4.  49 

7.76 

4.42 

4.  71 

(•) 

1  73 

2.  .56 
1.54 

1934 .  - 

.256 

(•) 

4.00 

6.32 

4.11 

4.03 

(•) 

1.02 

1935.. 

.137 

(•) 

3.60 

5.75 

4.06 

3.40 

(•) 

.75 

1.50 

1936 . 

.  143 

(•) 

3.24 

4.77 

3.50 

3.07 

(•) 

.75 

1.50 

1937 . 

.447 

(•) 

3.26 

5.03 

4.77 

3. 10 

(•) 

.94 

1.33 

1938  .  .  . 

.a53 

(•) 

3. 19 

5.80 

4.38 

2. 91 

(•) 

.81 

1.00 

1939  . 

.023 

(•) 

3.01 

4.96 

4.15 

2.76 

2. 1 

.59 

1.00 

1940  . 

.014 

(•) 

2.84 

4. 75 

5.31 

2.50 

2. 1 

.56 

1.00 

1941  . 

.  103 

(•) 

2.77 

4.33 

6.25 

2. 10 

2.0 

..53 

1.00 

1942. . 

.326 

(») 

2.46 

2.83 

4.28 

6.67 

2.36 

2.2 

.66 

’  1.00 

1943  . 

.373 

0.75 

2. 47 

2. 73 

3.91 

4.89 

2.06 

2.6 

.69 

»  1.00 

1944 . 

.375 

.79 

2.  48 

2.72 

3. 61 

4.81 

1.86 

2.4 

.73 

'  1.00 

1945.  . 

.375 

.81 

2.37 

2.62 

3.29 

4  19 

1.67 

2.2 

.75 

’  1.00 

1946 . 

.375 

.82 

2.19 

2.  .53 

3.05 

3.97 

1.64 

2.1 

.81 

»  1.00 

1947 . 

..594 

.88 

2.25 

2.61 

3.24 

5. 13 

2  01 

2.  1 

1.03 

1.00 

1948 . 

1.040 

1.  14 

2.  44 

2.82 

i3. 47 

.5.78 

2.40 

2.5 

1.44 

1.34 

1949 . 

1.102 

1.  14 

2.31 

2.66 

3.  42 

6.63 

2.21 

2.7 

1.49 

1.50 

1950 . 

1.218 

1.26 

2.  .32 

2.62 

3.24 

6.27 

1.98 

2.7 

1.45 

1.59 

1951 . 

1.5.52 

1.73 

2.57 

2.86 

3.41 

6. 12 

2.00 

3.1 

2. 16 

1.75 

1952  . 

1  766 

1.81 

2.68 

2.96 

3.  .52 

5.  .50 

2. 19 

3.5 

2.33 

1.75 

1953..  .  . 

I  .  931 

2.07 

2.94 

3.20 

3  74 

5.  49 

2.72 

3.7 

2.  .52 

1.99 

1954 . . 

.953 

.92 

2..^5 

2.90 

3.51 

4.  78 

2.37 

3.6 

1.58 

1.60 

1955  . 

1.753 

1.89 

2.84 

3.06 

3.  ,53 

4.06 

2.  .53 

3.7 

2.  18 

1  89 

1956 . 

2.6.58 

2.83 

3.08 

3.36 

3.88 

4.07 

2.93 

4.2 

3.31 

2.77 

1957 . 

8.267 

3  .  .53 

3.  47 

3  89 

4.71 

4  33 

3.60 

4.6 

3. 81 

3.  12 

19.58 . 

1.8.39 

2.09 

3.  43 

3.79 

4  73 

4.a5 

3  .  56 

4.3 

2.  46 

2. 16 

1959 . 

3.405 

4. 11 

4.08 

4.38 

5.05 

3. 31 

3.95 

5.0 

3  97 

3.36 

1960 . 

2.928 

3  .  .55 

4.02 

4.41 

5. 19 

3.60 

3.73 

5.2 

3.85 

3.53 

2.598 

2.56 

3.24 

3.60 

4.83 

4.56 

3.32 

3.49 

2.94 

1.562 

1.93 

3.28 

3.  59 

4.66 

4.62 

3.37 

2.63 

2.75 

March..'. . 

1.354 

1.77 

3.25 

3.63 

4.68 

4.50 

3.45 

A  49 

2.33 

2.35 

1. 126 

1.35 

3.12 

3.60 

4.67 

4.35 

3. 31 

1.90 

2.03 

1.046 

1.21 

3. 14 

3.57 

4.62 

4.27 

3.25 

1.71 

1.75 

June . 

.881 

.98 

3.20 

3.57 

4.55 

4. 15 

3.26 

4.17 

1.54 

1.75 

.962 

1.34 

3.36 

3.67 

4.53 

3.97 

3.45 

1.50 

1.75 

1.^ 

2. 14 

3.60 

3.85 

4.67 

3. 91 

3. 74 

1.96 

1.75 

September . 

2.  484 

2.84 

3.  75 

4.09 

4.87 

3.72 

3.96 

i2i 

2.93 

1.91 

October . 

2.793 

2.83 

3.76 

4.11 

4.92 

3.64 

3.94 

3.23 

ZOO 

2.756 

2  92 

3.  70 

4.09 

4.  87 

3.54 

3.84 

3.08 

Z40 

December . 

2.814 

3.24 

3.80 

4.08 

4.85 

3.34 

3.84 

4.50 

3.33 

2.  '0 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  178. 
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Table  C-43. — Bond  yields  and  interest  rates,  1929-60 — Continued 
[Percent  p«>r  annum] 


Period 


1959:  January . 

February . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September  .... 

October . 

November 
December . 

1900:  January . 

February . 

March . 

April . 

•Nlay . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September . 

October . 

November . 

December . 


U.S.  Government 
securities 

Corporal.' 

bonds 

(Moody’s) 

Common 

•Stock 

yields, 

200 

stocks 

(Moody’s) 

Hlgh- 
gratle 
munic¬ 
ipal 
bonds 
(Stand¬ 
ard  & 
Poor’s) 

.\verage 
rate  on 
short¬ 
term 
bank 
loans 
to  busl- 
ne.ss  — 
s«'lected 
cities 

Prime 

com¬ 

mer¬ 

cial 

paper, 

4-6 

months 

Fed¬ 

eral 

Re¬ 

serve 

Bank 

dis¬ 

count 

rate 

3-month 
Tn*as- 
ury 
bills  > 

9-12 
month 
issues  • 

Taxable 

bonds' 

Aaa 

Baa 

2. 837 

3.26 

3.91 

4. 12 

4.87 

3.36 

3. 87 

3.30 

2.  50 

2.712 

3.38 

3.92 

4. 14 

4.89 

3.41 

3.85 

3.26 

2.50 

2.852 

3.56 

3.92 

4. 13 

4.85 

3.  43 

3.76 

4.51 

3.35 

2.92 

2.960 

3.66 

4.01 

4.23 

4.86 

3.29 

3.84 

3.  42 

3.00 

2.851 

3.92 

4.08 

4.37 

4.96 

3. 25 

3.97 

3.56 

3.05 

3.247 

3-97 

4.09 

4.46 

5.04 

3.28 

4.04 

4.87 

3.83 

3.50 

3.243 

4.30 

4. 11 

4.47 

5.08 

3. 18 

4.04 

3.98 

3.50 

3.358 

4.32 

4. 10 

4.43 

5.09 

3. 19 

3.96 

3. 97 

3.50 

3.998 

4.80 

4.26 

4  .  .52 

5. 18 

3.34 

4. 13 

•  5. 27 

4.63 

3.83 

4.117 

4.65 

4. 11 

4.57 

5.28 

3.36 

3.99 

. 

4.73 

4.00 

4.209 

4.  70 

4. 12 

4.  56 

5.26 

3.38 

3.94 

4.67 

4.00 

4.572 

4.98 

4.27 

4.58 

5.28 

3.28 

4.05 

5. 36 

4.88 

4.00 

4.436 

4.93 

4. 37 

4.61 

5.34 

3.56 

4. 13 

4.  91 

4.00 

3.954 

4.58 

4.22 

4.56 

5.34 

3.53 

3.97 

. 

4.66 

4.00 

3.439 

3.93 

4.08 

4.49 

5.25 

3.59 

3. 87 

5.34 

4.49 

4.00 

3.244 

3.99 

4.  18 

4. 45 

5.20 

3.68 

3.84 

4. 16 

4.00 

3.392 

4. 19 

4.  16 

4.46 

5.28 

3.60 

3.85 

. 

4.25 

4.00 

2.641 

3.35 

3.98 

4.45 

5.26 

3.52 

3.78 

5.35 

3.  81 

3.65 

2.396 

3. 13 

3.86 

4.41 

5.22 

3.60 

3.72 

3.39 

3.50 

2.286 

2.89 

3.79 

4.28 

5.08 

3.50 

3.53 

_ 

3.34 

3. 18 

2.489 

2.99 

3.84 

4.25 

5.01 

3.73 

3.53 

4.97 

3.39 

3.00 

2.  426 

3. 01 

3. 91 

4.30 

5.11 

3.  74 

3.59 

3.30 

3.00 

2.384 

2.99 

3.93 

4.  31 

5.08 

3.60 

3.46 

3.28 

3.00 

2.272 

2.79 

3.88 

4. 35 

5.  10 

3. 49 

3.45 

4.99 

3.23 

3.00 

■  Rate  on  new  Issues  within  period.  Issues  were  tax  exempt  prior  to  March  1, 1941,  and  fully  taxable 
thereafter.  For  the  period  1934-37,  series  includes  issues  with  maturities  of  more  than  3  months. 

*  Includes  certificates  of  indebtedne.ss  and  selected  note  and  bond  l.ssues  (fully  taxable). 

*  First  issued  In  1941.  Series  includes  bonds  which  are  neither  due  nor  callable  before  a  given  number  of 
years  as  follows:  .\pril  1953  to  date,  10  years;  .\pril  1952-March  1953, 12  years;  October  1941-March  1952, 
15  years. 

*  Treasury  bills  were  first  Issued  in  December  1929  and  were  issued  irregularly  in  1930. 

*  Not  available  before  August  1942. 

*  Not  available  on  same  basis  as  for  1939  and  subsequent  years. 

J  From  October  30,  1942,  to  April  24,  1946,  a  preferential  rate  of  0.50  percent  was  In  effect  for  ad¬ 
vances  secured  by  Government  securities  maturing  or  callable  in  1  year  or  less. 

'  ^ries  revised  to  exclude  loans  to  nonbank  financial  institutions. 

Note.— Yields  and  rates  computed  for  New  York  City,  except  for  short-term  bank  loans. 

Sources:  Treasury  Department,  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  Moody’s  Investors 
Service,  and  Standard  &  Poor’s  C'orporatlon. 
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Table  C-44. — Short-  and  intermediate-term  consumer  credit  outstanding,  1929-60 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


End  of  period 

Total 

Instalment  credit 

Noninstalment  credit 

Total 

.Auto¬ 
mobile 
paper • 

Other 
con¬ 
sumer 
goods 
pai)er  • 

Repair 

and 

moilem- 
ization 
loans  * 

Per¬ 

sonal 

loans 

Total 

Charge 

ac¬ 

counts 

Other* 

1929 . 

6,444 

3, 151 

(‘) 

(‘) 

(*) 

(•) 

3,293 

1,602 

1,691 

1930 . 

5,767 

2,687 

(*) 

(‘) 

(0 

(*) 

3,080 

1,476 

1,604 

1931 . 

msm 

mxSM 

{‘) 

(*) 

(‘) 

(‘) 

2.553 

1,265 

1,288 

1932 . 

3,567 

1,521 

(‘) 

(*) 

(‘) 

(*) 

2,046 

1,026 

1933 . 

3,482 

1,588 

(♦) 

(*) 

(‘) 

(‘) 

1,894 

904 

1934 . 

■jJim 

1, 871 

(‘) 

(‘) 

(•) 

(‘) 

2,033 

931 

1935 . 

4,911 

2,694 

(•) 

(*) 

(‘) 

(•) 

2,217 

1, 183 

1,034 

1936 . 

6, 135 

3,623 

(•) 

(«) 

(‘) 

(*) 

2,512 

1,300 

1,212 

1937 . 

6,689 

(*) 

(•) 

(•) 

(*) 

2,674 

1,336 

1,338 

1938 . 

6,338 

3,691 

(‘) 

(*) 

(•) 

(•) 

2,647 

1,362 

1,285 

1939 . 

7,222 

1,497 

298 

■ngjl 

2,719 

1,414 

1,305 

1940 . 

8,338 

5,514 

2,071 

1,827 

371 

1,245 

2,824 

1,471 

1.353 

1941 . 

9, 172 

2,458 

1,929 

376 

1,322 

KXlixl 

1,645 

1,442 

1942 . 

5,983 

3. 166 

742 

1, 195 

255 

974 

2,817 

1,444 

1,373 

1943 . 

4,  901 

2, 136 

3.55 

819 

130 

832 

2,765 

■Kill 

1,325 

1944 . 

5,111 

2,176 

397 

791 

119 

869 

2,935 

1,517 

1,418 

1945 . 

5,665 

2,462 

455 

816 

182 

3,203 

1,612 

1,591 

1946 . 

8,384 

4. 172 

981 

1,290 

405 

1,496 

4.212 

mimM 

2, 136 

1947 . 

11,598 

6,695 

1, 924 

2,143 

718 

■JUIll 

2,381 

2,522 

1948 . 

14,  447 

8,996 

tJlili:i 

853 

2,224 

5,451 

2.722 

2,729 

1949 . 

17, 364 

11,590 

4,555 

898 

2,431 

5,774 

2,854 

2,920 

1960 . 

21,471 

BS9I 

4.799 

1,016 

2,814 

6,768 

3,367 

3. 401 

1951 . 

22,712 

15,294 

5,972 

1,085 

3,357 

7,418 

3,718 

1952 . 

27,520 

7,733 

6, 174 

1,385 

4,  111 

8.117 

3, 987 

1953 . 

31,393 

9, 835 

6,779 

1,610 

4,781 

8,388 

4, 274 

4,114 

1954 . 

32,464 

23,568 

6,751 

1,616 

.5,392 

8,896 

4,485 

4,411 

1955 . 

38,882 

28.958 

13, 472 

7,634 

1,689 

6,163 

9, 924 

4,795 

5. 129 

1956 . 

42,511 

31,897 

14, 459 

1,895 

6,963 

10.  614 

4.  995 

5,619 

1957 . 

45,286 

34.  183 

15,409 

8,782 

2,089 

miiDii 

5. 146 

5,957 

1958 . 

45,544 

HWihVl 

14,237 

8,923 

2,327 

8,570 

6. 427 

1959 . 

52, 119 

39, 852 

16,549 

|I«Q 

2,784 

12,267 

7,163 

1960  > . 

17, 925 

11,150 

3, 025 

11,200 

7,600 

1959;  January . 

14,268 

8. 837 

2,314 

8,602 

4,648 

6. 429 

February . 

44,798 

14,332 

8, 747 

2.316 

8. 649 

4,149 

6. 605 

March . 

34, 274 

14. 485 

2.337 

8, 732 

6,666 

April . 

45, 726 

34. 814 

14. 795 

8,787 

2,371 

8,861 

10, 912 

4. 145 

6, 767 

.\fay . 

46, 635 

35,429 

15,112 

8,925 

2.434 

8, 958 

4,341 

6,865 

June . 

47,528 

36,222 

15.  .545 

9,083 

2,489 

9, 105 

4,386 

July . 

48,054 

36,869 

15,897 

9,192 

2,547 

9,233 

11,185 

6,865 

•August . 

gjiWlWil 

37,648 

16,256 

9,364 

2,609 

9,419 

11.222 

4,281 

6,941 

Septemlier . 

49. 425 

38, 165 

16. 443 

2,664 

9,558 

4,288 

6,972 

October . 

49.944 

38,659 

16.626 

9,667 

2,713 

9, 653 

11,285 

4,378 

6,907 

November . 

16,633 

9,864 

2,754 

9.773 

11,479 

4. 4.59 

7.020 

I>eoember . 

52,119 

39,852 

16,549 

10. 476 

2,784 

12,267 

5,104 

7, 163 

1960:  January . 

51,468 

39, 738 

16, 519 

2, 769 

4.  595 

7,135 

February . 

51, 182 

39,785 

16,626 

10. 254 

2,772 

10,133 

11.397 

■Mini 

7,293 

March . 

51,298 

16,826 

10, 192 

2,783 

10, 219 

11,278 

3,927 

7,351 

April . 

52. 353 

■HlWiB 

10,281 

2,814 

10,386 

11,702 

4. 245 

7. 457 

Nfay . 

52,991 

41. 125 

17, 431 

10.339 

2,865 

11,866 

4,342 

7.524 

June . 

53,662 

41,752 

17,755 

4. 423 

7. 487 

July . 

53,809 

17,893 

2,934 

10, 771 

11,759 

4,311 

7,448 

August . 

54,092 

42,378 

■  KWI'AIM 

10, 477 

2,975 

10,906 

11,714 

4.277 

7.437 

September . 

54,265 

42,  517 

18. 021 

10,543 

10, 952 

11,748 

4,283 

7,465 

October . 

54. 344 

42.  .591 

17,992 

10. 625 

10,961 

11,7.53 

7,383 

November . 

54,626 

42,703 

17,967 

10, 715 

11,923 

4,463 

7,460 

December  * . 

56,050 

43,300 

17, 925 

11,150 

'  Includes  all  consumer  credit  extended  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  automobiles  and  other  consumer 
goods  and  secured  by  the  Items  purchased. 

» Includes  only  such  loans  held  by  financial  Institutions;  those  held  by  retail  outlets  are  Included  in  “other 
consumer  goods  paper.” 

'  Single-payment  loans  and  service  credit. 

*  Not  available. 

•  Preliminary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

NoTi.— Series  revised  beginning  1958.  For  details,  see  Federal  Peierve  Bulletin,  Deceml)cr  1960. 

Data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  Included  beginning  January  and  August  1959,  respectively. 

Source:  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  (except  as  noted). 
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Table  C-45. — Instalment  credit  extended  and  repaid,  1946-60 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Period 

ToUl 

Automobile 

paper 

Other  consumer 
goods  paper 

Repair  and 
modemixation 
loans 

Personal 

loans 

Ex¬ 

tended 

Re¬ 

paid 

Ex¬ 

tended 

Re¬ 

paid 

Ex¬ 

tended 

Re¬ 

paid 

Ex¬ 

tended 

Re¬ 

paid 

Ex¬ 

tended 

Re¬ 

paid 

1946 . 

8,495 

6,785 

1,969 

1,443 

3,077 

2,603 

423 

200 

3,026 

2.  .539 

1947 . 

12,713 

10,190 

3,692 

2,749 

4,498 

3,645 

704 

391 

3,819 

3,405 

1948 . 

15,585 

13,284 

5,217 

4, 123 

^383 

4,625 

714 

579 

4,271 

3,957 

1949 . 

18, 108 

15,514 

6,967 

5,430 

5,865 

^060 

734 

689 

4,  542 

41335 

1950 . 

21,558 

18, 44.5 

8,530 

7,011 

7.150 

6,057 

835 

717 

5,043 

4,660 

1951 . 

23,576 

22,985 

8,956 

9,058 

7,485 

7,404 

841 

772 

6,294 

5,751 

1952 . 

29,514 

25,405 

11,764 

10,003 

9, 186 

7,892 

1,217 

917 

7,347 

6,593 

1953 . 

31,  .V>8 

27,956 

12,981 

10, 879 

9,227 

8,622 

1, 344 

1.  119 

8,006 

7,336 

1954 . 

31, 051 

30,488 

11,807 

11,833 

9. 117 

9. 145 

1,261 

1,255 

8,866 

8,255 

1955 . 

39,039 

33,649 

16. 745 

13,082 

10,634 

9,751 

1,388 

1,315 

10,272 

9,501 

1956 . 

40,175 

37,236 

IS,  .563 

14. 576 

11,702 

10,756 

U.W 

1,362 

11,342 

10,542 

1957.... . 

42,  545 

40,259 

16, 545 

15,595 

11,747 

11,  .545 

1.660 

1,466 

12.  .593 

11,653 

1958 . 

40,789 

40,915 

14,316 

15,488 

11,638 

11,497 

1,861 

1,623 

12.974 

12,307 

1959 . 

49,045 

43.407 

17,941 

15,698 

13,837 

12,307 

2,201 

1,751 

15,066 

13,651 

1960  1 . 

50, 450 

47,000 

17,950 

16,575 

14,175 

13, 475 

2,075 

1. 825 

16,250 

15. 125 

Unadjusted 

1959:  January . 

3.385 

3,446 

1,2.50 

1,230 

930 

1,022 

126 

140 

1,079 

1,054 

February  .... 

3,319 

3,296 

1,262 

1. 198 

877 

967 

132 

130 

1,048 

1,001 

March _ 

3,855 

3,625 

1,488 

1,335 

1,006 

1,033 

163 

142 

1, 198 

1,115 

.April . 

4.093 

3,553 

1,591 

1,281 

1,095 

1,028 

181 

147 

1,226 

1,097 

^^ay . 

4,118 

3,503 

1,577 

1,260 

1,137 

ggg 

205 

142 

1, 199 

1,102 

June . . 

4, 483 

3.690 

1,774 

1,341 

1, 183 

1,025 

204 

149 

1,322 

1, 175 

July . 

4,355 

3,708 

1,713 

1,361 

1,130 

1,021 

207 

149 

1,305 

1,177 

August . 

4,240 

3,593 

1. 618 

1.317 

1. 152 

997 

209 

153 

1,261 

1,126 

^>eptember _ 

4,137 

3,620 

1.516 

1,329 

1. 166 

1,030 

203 

148 

1,252 

1,113 

October _ 

4,  249 

3,755 

1,557 

1,374 

1,235 

1,068 

202 

153 

1,255 

1,160 

November _ 

4,029 

3,664 

1,312 

1,305 

1,233 

1,036 

193 

152 

1,291 

1,171 

December.... 

4,782 

3,954 

1,283 

1,367 

1,693 

1,081 

176 

146 

1,630 

1,360 

1960:  January . 

3.592 

3,706 

1,269 

1,299 

1,023 

1,113 

127 

142 

1,173 

1, 152 

February . 

3,763 

3,716 

1,424 

1,317 

961 

1,093 

149 

146 

1,229 

1,160 

4,238 

4,003 

1,629 

1. 429 

1,089 

1,151 

167 

156 

1,353 

1,267 

April . 

4,509 

3,878 

1,092 

1,348 

1,202 

1,113 

179 

148 

1,436 

1,260 

May . 

4, 375 

3,901 

1,658 

1,397 

1,183 

1,125 

203 

152 

1,331 

1,227 

June . 

4, 615 

3,988 

1,733 

1,409 

1,267 

1,144 

198 

158 

1,417 

1,277 

July . 

4, 156 

3,858 

1,473 

1,335 

1,085 

1,095 

183 

154 

1,415 

1,274 

August . 

4,365 

4,037 

1,570 

1,443 

1, 165 

1,140 

202 

161 

1,428 

1,293 

September _ 

4,010 

3,871 

1,372 

1,371 

1,173 

1,107 

177 

151 

1,288 

1,242 

October . 

4, 012 

3,938 

1,407 

1,436 

1,207 

1, 125 

172 

160 

1,226 

1,217 

November _ 

4,067 

3,955 

1,364 

1,389 

1,217 

1,127 

163 

156 

1,323 

1,283 

December  *... 

4. 750 

4.150 

1,350 

1,400 

1,600 

1,150 

150 

150 

1,650 

1,450 

Seasonally  adjusted 

1959:  January . 

3,793 

3. 442 

1,396 

1,242 

1,075 

984 

154 

141 

1. 168 

1,075 

February . 

3,921 

3,523 

1,449 

1,284 

1, 121 

1,002 

164 

135 

1,187 

1,102 

March . 

3,926 

3,487 

1,464 

1,276 

1,115 

997 

178 

140 

1,169 

1,074 

April . 

4,011 

3,545 

1,510 

1,288 

1,145 

1,015 

181 

146 

1. 175 

1,096 

\fay . 

4,122 

3,623 

1,529 

1,312 

1,147 

1,015 

197 

147 

1,249 

1,149 

June . 

4,119 

3,588 

1,544 

1,296 

1. 154 

1,005 

188 

144 

1,233 

1,143 

July . 

4,171 

3,632 

1,538 

1,332 

1,177 

1,020 

190 

144 

1,266 

1,136 

August.. . 

4, 172 

3,659 

1,542 

1,332 

1,159 

1,024 

194 

1.54 

1,277 

1,149 

September _ 

4,244 

3,686 

1,554 

1,324 

1, 161 

1,059 

190 

147 

1,339 

1,156 

October . 

4,262 

3,722 

1,595 

1,333 

1, 155 

1,058 

185 

151 

1,327 

1,180 

November _ 

4, 185 

3,727 

1,465 

1,327 

1,198 

1,057 

193 

156 

1,329 

1,187 

December _ 

4,119 

3,773 

1,355 

1,352 

1,230 

1,071 

187 

146 

1,347 

1,204 

1960:  January . 

4,159 

3,849 

1,4.53 

1,359 

1,227 

1,117 

158 

148 

1,321 

1,225 

February . 

4. 196 

3,765 

1,533 

1,330 

1,171 

1,084 

178 

146 

1,314 

1,205 

March . 

4,259 

3,780 

1,590 

1,342 

1. 178 

1,083 

178 

152 

1,313 

1,203 

April . 

4. 498 

3,935 

1,635 

1,379 

1,266 

1,111 

182 

150 

1,415 

1,295 

\fay . 

4,254 

3,912 

1,557 

1,402 

1,170 

1,127 

190 

153 

1,337 

1,230 

June . 

4,325 

3,934 

1,537 

1,392 

1,248 

1,135 

186 

155 

1,354 

1,252 

July . 

4,209 

4,017 

1,416 

1,385 

1,167 

1,149 

176 

155 

1,4.50 

1,328 

August _ 

4,071 

3, 918 

1,421 

1,388 

1,112 

1,123 

180 

156 

1,358 

1,251 

September _ 

4,124 

3,961 

1,421 

1, 376 

1, 161 

1. 143 

165 

150 

1,377 

1,293 

October . 

4,095 

4,000 

1,454 

1,421 

1, 158 

1, 149 

160 

160 

1,323 

1,270 

November _ 

4,132 

3,946 

1,481 

1,397 

1,158 

1,119 

160 

158 

1,333 

1,272 

December  '... 

4,125 

4,000 

1,425 

1,400 

1,175 

1,150 

150 

150 

1,375 

1,300 

■  Pr«llminary;  December  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 


Note.— See  also  Table  C-44. 

Series  revised  beginning  January  10.S8.  For  details,  see  Federal  Peeeree  PuUetin,  December  1960. 

Data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  Included  beginning  January  and  August  1960,  respectively.  Therefore  the 
difference  between  extensions  and  repayments  for  January  and  August  1959  and  for  the  year  1959  does  not 
equid  the  net  change  in  credit  outstanding. 

Source:  Board  of  Qovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  (except  as  noted). 
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Tablb  C-46. — Mortgage  debt  outstanding,  by  type  of  property  and  of  financing,  1939-60 

[Billions  of  dollars] 


End  of  period 

All 

prop¬ 

erties 

Nonfarm  properties 

Farm 

prop¬ 

erties 

Total 

Total 

1-  to  4-family  houses 

Government  under¬ 
written 

Con¬ 
ven¬ 
tional  ■ 

Multi- 
family 
and 
com¬ 
mercial 
prop¬ 
erties  * 

Total 

FHA 

in¬ 

sured 

VA 

guar¬ 

anteed 

1939  . 

3.5.5 

28.9 

16.3 

1.8 

1.8 

14.5 

12  5 

6  6 

1940  . 

36.5 

30.0 

17.4 

2.3 

■1 

15. 1 

12  6 

6.5 

1941 . 

37.6 

31.2 

18.4 

3.0 

15.  4 

12.9 

6  4 

36.  7 

30.8 

18.2 

3.7 

14.  5 

12.  5 

ft  0 

. 

IMS . - . 

35.3 

29.9 

17.8 

4. 1 

Ku 

13.7 

12. 1 

5.  4 

34.7 

29.  7 

17.9 

4.2 

13.  7 

11.  8 

4  9 

. 

1945 . 

35.5 

30.8 

18.6 

4.3 

4. 1 

0.2 

14.3 

12.2 

4.8 

1946 . 

41.8 

36.9 

6. 1 

3  7 

2.4 

16.9 

13.8 

4.9 

1947 . 

48.9 

43.9 

28.2 

9.3 

3.8 

5.5 

18.9 

15.7 

5. 1 

1948 . 

56.2 

50.9 

33.3 

12.5 

5.3 

7.2 

20.8 

17.6 

5.3 

1949  . 

62.7 

57. 1 

37.6 

15.0 

6.9 

8. 1 

22.6 

19.5 

5.6 

1950 . 

72.8 

66.7 

45.2 

18.9 

8.6 

26.3 

21.6 

6. 1 

1951 . 

82.3 

75,6 

51.7 

22.9 

9.7 

13.2 

28.8 

23.9 

6.7 

1952 . 

91.4 

84.2 

58.5 

25.4 

■hia 

14.6 

33. 1 

25.7 

7.3 

1953  . 

101.3 

93.6 

66. 1 

28, 1 

12.0 

16.  1 

27.5 

7.8 

1954 . 

113.7 

105.4 

75.7 

32. 1 

12.8 

19.3 

43.6 

29.7 

8.3 

1955 . 

129.9 

120.9 

88.2 

38.9 

14  3 

24.6 

49  3 

32.6 

9. 1 

19.56 . 

144.5 

134.6 

99.0 

43.9 

15.5 

28.4 

.55. 1 

35.6 

9.9 

1957 . 

156,6 

146. 1 

107. 6 

47.2 

16.5 

30.7 

60.4 

38.5 

10.5 

1958 . 

171.9 

160.7 

117.7 

50. 1 

19.7 

67.6 

11.3 

1959  . 

191. 1 

178.8 

■FiilCl 

53.8 

23.8 

77.0 

47.9 

12.3 

1960  ‘ . 

206.4 

193.3 

141.7 

56.3 

26.6 

29.7 

85.4 

51.6 

13.1 

1958:  First  quarter . 

1.59.  1 

148.5 

109.  1 

47.7 

17.  1 

61.4 

39.3 

Second  quarter . 

162.8 

151.9 

111.5 

48.3 

17.7 

63.2 

Third  quarter . 

167.  1 

156.0 

114.5 

49. 1 

18.6 

65.4 

41.5 

11. 1 

Fourth  quarter . 

171.9 

160.7 

117.7 

.50.  1 

19.7 

67.6 

11.3 

1959:  First  quarter  » . 

175.9 

164  4 

120.  5 

51.3 

20.9 

69.2 

43.9 

11.5 

Second  quarter  • . 

181.5 

169.5 

124.3 

.52. 1 

21.8 

72.2 

45.2 

11.9 

Third  quarter  *. . 

186.7 

174.5 

128.  C 

53.1 

22.9 

74.9 

46.6 

12.2 

Fourth  quarter  • . 

191.  1 

178.8 

130.8 

.53.8 

23.8 

47.9 

12.3 

1960:  First  quarter  « . 

194.4 

181.9 

133.2 

.54.5 

24.6 

29.9 

78.7 

48.7 

12.5 

198.5 

185.7 

136. 1 

55.0 

25.2 

29.8 

81.  1 

49.7 

12.8 

Third  quarter  • . 

202.8 

189.8 

139.1 

55.8 

26.0 

29.8 

83.3 

50.7 

Fourth  quarter  • . 

206.4 

193.3 

141.7 

56.3 

26.6 

29.7 

85.4 

51.6 

13. 1 

>  Derived  flfrures. 

*  Includes  negllKil^Ic  amount  of  farm  loans  held  by  savings  and  loan  associations. 

•  Preliminary;  fourth  quarter  1960  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Non.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  estimated  and  compiled  from  data  supplied 
by  various  Government  and  private  organlzaticms  (except  as  noted). 
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Tabi.e  C— 47. — Net  public  and  private  debt,  1929-60^ 
[Billions  of  dollars] 


Private 


End  of  j 
period  • 

1 

Total  j 

1 

Fed-  1 
eral  1 
Gov-  1 
em- 
ment  1 

State 

and 

local 

ROV- 

em- 
ment  • 

1 

! 

1 

ToUl 

Corporate 

Individual  and  noncorporate 

Total 

lyong- 

term 

Short¬ 

term 

Total 

Farm  • 

Nonfarm 

Total 

Mort- 

frafre 

Com¬ 
mer¬ 
cial 
and 
finan¬ 
cial  * 

Con¬ 

sumer 

1929 . 

190  9  j 

16.5 

1 

13.2 

161.2 

88  9 

47  3 

41.6 

72  3 

12.2 

60  1 

31  2 

22  4 

6  - 

1930 . 

191.0  1 

16  5 

14  1 

160  4 

89  3 

51  1 

38  2 

71  1 

11  8 

59  4 

32  0 

21.6 

5.1 

1931 . 

181  9  ! 

18  5  1 

15.5 

147  9 

83  5 

50  3 

33  2 

64  4 

11  1 

53  3 

30  9 

17  6 

4  1 

1932 . 

174  6l 

21  3  1 

16  6 

136  7 

80.0 

49  2 

so  8 

56  7 

10  1 

46  6 

29  0 

14  0 

3  1 

1933 . 

168  51 

24  3 

16  7 

127.5 

76  9 

47  9 

29  1 

50  6 

9  1 

41.5 

26  3 

11  7 

3. 1 

1931 . 

171.4 

30  4 

15  9 

125. 1 

75.5 

44  6 

30  9 

49  6 

8.9 

40.7 

25  5 

11  2 

3  1 

1935 . 

174  7 

34  4 

16.0 

124  2 

74  8 

43  6 

31  2 

49  4 

9  0 

40  4 

24  7 

10.8 

4.1 

1938 . 

180  3 

37.7 

16  2 

126  4 

76  1 

42  5 

33  5 

SO  3 

8  6 

41.7 

24  4 

11  2 

6  : 

1937 . 

182  0 

39  2 

16  1 

126  7 

75.8 

43  5 

32  3 

SO  9 

8  6 

42  3 

24  3 

11  3 

6  : 

1938 . 

179  6 

40  5 

16  0 

123  1 

73  3 

44  8 

28  4 

49  8 

9  0 

40  9 

24  5 

10  1 

6  : 

1939 . 

183  2 

42  6 

16  3 

124  3 

73.5 

44  4 

29  2 

50  8 

8  8 

42  0 

Z5  0 

9.8 

7.; 

1940 . 

189  9 

44  8 

16.5 

128  6 

75  6 

43  7 

31  9 

53  0 

9  1 

43  9 

26.0 

9  5 

8.: 

1941 . 

211  6 

56.3 

16  3 

139.0 

83  4 

43  6 

39  8 

55  6 

9  2 

46  4 

27  2 

10  0 

9.; 

1942 . 

259  0 

101.7 

15  8 

141.5 

91  6 

42  7 

49  0 

49  9 

8  9 

41  0 

26  8 

8  1 

6.1 

1943 . 

313  6 

1.54  4 

14  9 

144  3 

95  5 

41  0 

54  5 

48  8 

8  2 

40.5 

26  2 

9.5 

4.' 

1944 . 

370.8 

211.9  1 

14  1 

144  8 

94  1 

39.8 

54.3 

50.7 

7.7 

43  0 

26  1 

11  8 

5. 

1945 . 

406  3 

1  2.52  7 

13  7 

139.9 

85  3 

38  3 

47  0 

54  6 

7  2 

47.4 

27  0 

14  8 

5. 

1946 . 

397  4 

229  7 

13  6 

154  1 

93  5 

41  3 

52  2 

60.6 

7  6 

53.0 

32.5 

12  1 

8 

1947 . 

417.4 

I  223  3 

14.4 

179.7 

108.9 

46. 1 

62  8 

70.8 

8.0 

62.2 

38.7 

11.9 

11. 

1948 . 

433.6 

1  216.5 

16.2 

200.9 

117.8 

52.5 

65.3 

83  1 

10.8 

72.3 

45. 1 

12.9 

14. 

1949 . 

448  4 

1  218.6 

18.1 

211.7 

118.0 

56.5 

61.5 

93.7 

11.9 

81.8 

50.6 

1,3.9 

17. 

1950 . 

490  3 

218.7 

20.7 

2.50.9 

142. 1 

60. 1 

81.9 

108.8 

12.2 

96  6 

59.4 

15.8 

21. 

1951 . 

524.0 

218.5 

23.3 

282.2 

162.5 

66.6 

95.9 

119.7 

13.6 

106  1 

67.4 

16.1 

22. 

1952 . 

555.2 

222.9 

2.5.8 

306.5 

171.0 

73.3 

97.7 

135.5 

15.1 

120  3 

75.2 

17.8 

27. 

1953 . 

586.5 

228.1 

28.6 

329.8 

179.5 

78.3 

101  2 

150.4 

16.9 

133  5 

83.8 

18.3 

31 

1954 . 

612.0 

230.2 

33.4 

348.4 

182.8 

82.9 

100.0 

165.5 

17.6 

147.9 

94.6 

20.8 

32. 

1955 . 

672.3 

231.5 

1  38.4 

402.5 

212. 1 

90.0 

122.2 

190.4 

18.8 

171.6 

108.7 

23.9 

38. 

1956 . 

i707.5 

1  225  4 

1  42.7 

1  439.4 

231.7 

100. 1 

131.7 

207.7 

19.5 

188.1 

121.2 

,24  4 

42 

1957 . 

739.4 

!  224.4 

i  46.7 

468.2 

246.7 

112.2 

134.6 

221.5 

20.  3 

201  2 

131  6 

24  3 

43 

1958 . 

779.8 

1  232.7 

50.9 

496. 1 

Z55.7 

121.6 

134.1 

240.4 

23  3 

217. 1 

144.6 

26.9 

45. 

1959 . 

846.4 

243.2 

55.6 

547.5 

281.7 

129.9 

151.7 

265.8 

23  7 

242. 1 

160.8 

29  2 

52 

1960  • . 

882  0 

241.0 

60.0 

581.0 

294  5 

13a  5 

156.0 

286  5 

25.7 

260.8 

174.2 

30.6 

56. 

'  Net  public  and  private  debt  outstandtnR  Is  a  comprehensive  aitRreirate  of  the  Indebtedness  of  borrowers 
after  elimination  of  certain  types  of  duplicating  governmental  and  corporate  debt.  For  a  further  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  concept,  see  Huntf  0/  Current  Rutituu,  October  1950. 

*  Data  for  State  and  local  government  debt  are  for  June  .10. 

•  Farm  mortitafres  and  farm  production  loans.  Farmers’  financial  and  consumer  debt  Is  Included  In  the 
nonfarm  catefroiies. 

*  Financial  debt  Is  debt  owed  to  banks  for  purchasing  or  carrying  securities,  customers'  debt  to  brokers, 
and  debt  owed  to  life  insurance  companies  by  policyholders. 

•  Preliminary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Not*.— Revisions  hefdnnin*  1958  In  the  consumer  credit  data  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  have  not  yet  been  Incorporated  Into  this  series. 

Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  roundln* 

Sources:  Department  of  Ayrlculture,  Department  of  Commerce,  Treasury  Department,  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  Feaeral  Savlnys  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  and  Interstate 
C  omroerce  Commission  (except  as  noted). 
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GOVERNMENT  FINANCE 


Table  C-48. — U.S.  Govtrnment  debt,  by  kind  oj  obligation,  1929-60 
[Billions  of  dollars] 


Interest-bearing  public  debt 


End  of  period 

Gross 
public 
debt  and 
guar¬ 
anteed 
Issues  • 

Marketable  public 
issues 

Nonmarketable  public  issues 

Special 
Issues  * 

Short¬ 
term 
l^ues  * 

Treasury 

bonds 

United 

States 

savings 

bonds 

Treasury 
tax  and 
savings 
notes 

Invest¬ 
ment 
bonds  * 

1020 . 

16. 3 

3.3 

11.3 

0.6 

1030 . 

16.0 

2.0 

11.3 

.8 

1031 . - . 

17.8 

2.8 

13.5 

.  4 

1032  . 

20.8 

5.0 

18.4 

.4 

1033 . . 

24.0 

7.fi 

14.7 

.  4 

1034  . 

31.  5 

11. 1 

16.4 

.6 

1035 . 

36. 1 

14.2 

14.3 

0.2 

.7 

1036  . 

30.  i 

12.6 

10.6 

.5 

.6 

1037 . 

41.0 

12.6 

20.6 

1.0 

2.2 

1038  . 

44.  4 

0.8 

24.0 

1.4 

3.2 

1030 . 

47.6 

7.7 

26.0 

2.2 

4.3 

1040 . 

50.0 

7.5 

28.0 

3.2 

6.4 

1041 . . 

64.3 

8.0 

33.4 

6. 1 

2  5 

7.0 

1042 . 

112.  5 

27.0 

40.3 

16.0 

0  4 

9.0 

1043  . 

170. 1 

47. 1 

67.0 

27.4 

8  0 

li7 

1044  . . . 

232. 1 

60  0 

01.6 

40  4 

0  8 

16.3 

1046 . 

278.7 

7R  2 

120.4 

4S  2 

R  2 

20  0 

1046 . 

260.5 

57. 1 

110.3 

40  8 

6  7 

24.6 

1047 . 

257.0 

47.7 

117.0 

52.1 

6.4 

1.0 

20.0 

1048  . 

252  0 

45.0 

111.4 

56. 1 

4.6 

1.0 

31.7 

1040 . 

257.2 

50.2 

104.8 

66.7 

7.6 

1.0 

33.0 

1060 .  .  . 

266.7 

58.3 

04.0 

58.0 

8.6 

1.0 

33.7 

1081  . 

250.5 

65.6 

76.0 

67.6 

7.5 

13.0 

35.9 

1062 . 

267.4 

68.7 

70.8 

57.0 

5.8 

13.4 

30.3 

1068 . 

275.2 

77.3 

77.2 

67.7 

6.0 

12.0 

41.3 

1054 . . 

278.8 

76.0 

81.8 

67.7 

4.5 

12.7 

42.6 

1066 . 

280.8 

81.3 

81.0 

67.0 

(*) 

12.3 

43.0 

1086 . 

276.7 

79.5 

80.8 

66.3 

(•) 

11.6 

46.6 

1067 . 

275.0 

82.1 

82. 1 

62.5 

(•) 

10.3 

45.  S 

1068 . 

283.0 

02.2 

83.4 

61.2 

(•) 

9.0 

44.8 

1060 . 

200.0 

103.5 

84.8 

48.2 

(•) 

7.6 

43.5 

1060 . 

200  4 

100.2 

79.8 

47.2 

(•) 

6.2 

44.3 

1060;  January  . . 

285  0 

05.6 

84. 1 

51.0 

(•) 

8.0 

43.0 

Februarv... . 

285  2 

05.  1 

84.2 

51.0 

(•) 

8.8 

43  0 

March . 

282  2 

02. 1 

84.2 

51.0 

(*) 

8.7 

43.0 

Apr*! .  -- 

285  5 

05.8 

84.8 

50.8 

(•) 

8.5 

43.3 

May . . .  .  _ 

286  4 

06  1 

84.8 

50.7 

(•) 

8.4 

44  2 

June _ 

284.8 

03  2 

84.8 

50.5 

(•) 

8.4 

44  8 

July... 

288.8 

98  2 

84.8 

50.2 

(•) 

8.3 

44.1 

.kugiist .  ..  . 

200.5 

09.6 

84.8 

50.0 

(•' 

8.3 

44  7 

September . 

288.4 

98.2 

84.8 

49.7 

(•) 

8. 1 

44  4 

Octol<er  .  .  _ 

201  4 

102.6 

84.8 

49.4 

(•) 

7.8 

43  6 

November _  _ 

200.7 

102  1 

84.8 

49  3 

(•) 

7.7 

43  6 

December . 

290  0 

103.5 

84.8 

48.2 

(•) 

7.6 

43  6 

1060:  January . 

201.2 

105. 1 

84.7 

47.0 

(•) 

7.5 

42.6 

February . 

290  7 

104.6 

84.7 

47.8 

(•) 

7.4 

42.8 

March . 

287.0 

100  7 

84.7 

47.8 

(•) 

7.2 

43.3 

April . 

288.0 

103  0 

85. 1 

47.6 

(•) 

7.0 

42.8 

May... . 

280.5 

102.5 

85.  1 

47.6 

(•) 

6.0 

43.0 

June . 

286.5 

102.5 

81.2 

47.5 

(•) 

6.8 

44.0 

July . 

288.5 

105.6 

81.2 

47  4 

(•) 

6.  7 

44.2 

August . 

288.8 

103.0 

82.3 

47.3 

(•) 

6.6 

45.3 

September . 

288.6 

104.0 

82.3 

47.3 

(•) 

6.5 

45.0 

October . 

200  6 

107.0 

82  3 

47.4 

{•) 

6.3 

44.3 

November . 

200  6 

100.  1 

70.7 

47.4 

(•) 

6.2 

44.6 

December . 

290.4 

109.2 

70.8 

47.2 

(•) 

6.2 

44  3 

<  Total  includes  non-hitft  hwii'ing  debt,  fully  guaranteed  securities  (except  those  held  by  the  Treas¬ 
ury),  Postal  Savings  bonds,  prewar  ^nds,  adjusted  service  bonds,  depositary  bonds,  and  armed  forcea 
leave  bonds,  not  shown  separately.  Not  all  of  total  shown  is  subject  to  statutory  debt  limitation. 

'  Bills,  certificates  of  indebtedness,  and  notes. 

*  Series  A  bonds  and,  beginning  April  1051,  Series  B  convertible  bonds. 

*  Issued  to  U.S.Oovemment  investment  accounts.  These  accounts  also  held  $10.7  billion  of  public 
marketable  and  nonmarketable  issues  on  December  31,  1060. 

*  Leas  than  $60  million. 

*  The  last  series  of  Treasury  savings  notes  matured  in  April  1060. 

Source;  Treasury  Department. 


Table  C-49. — Estimated  ownership  of  Federal  obligations,  1939-60 
[Par  values,!  billions  of  dollars] 


Oross  public  debt  and  guaranteed  Issues  * 


End  of  period 

Total 

Held 
by  U.S. 
Gov¬ 
ern¬ 
ment 
Invest¬ 
ment 
ac¬ 
counts 

Held  by  others 

Total 

Federal 

Reserve 

banks 

Com¬ 

mercial 

banks* 

Mutual 
savings 
banks 
and  in¬ 
surance 
com¬ 
panies 

Other 
corpora¬ 
tions  * 

State 

and 

local 

govern¬ 

ments 

Individ¬ 
uals  * 

Miscel¬ 
laneous 
Inves¬ 
tors  * 

1930 . 

47.6 

6.5 

41.1 

2.5 

9  4 

2.2 

10. 1 

0.7 

1940 . 

50.9 

7.6 

43.3 

2.2 

10.1 

2.0 

.5 

10.6 

1941 . 

64.3 

9.5 

54.7 

2.3 

21.4 

11.9 

4.0 

.7 

13.6 

1942 . 

112.5 

12.2 

100.2 

6.2 

41.1 

15.8 

10. 1 

1.0 

23.7 

1943 . 

170. 1 

16.9 

153.2 

11.5 

59.9 

21.2 

16.4 

2. 1 

37.6 

1944 . 

232.1 

21.7 

210.5 

18.8 

77.7 

28.0 

21.4 

4.3 

53.3 

1046 . 

278.7 

27.0 

251.6 

24.3 

90.8 

34.7 

22.2 

6.5 

64. 1 

1946 . 

259.5 

30.9 

228.6 

23.3 

74.5 

36.7 

15.3 

6.3 

64.2 

8.1 

1947 . 

257.0 

34.4 

222.6 

22.6 

68.7 

.35.9 

14. 1 

7.3 

65.7 

8.4 

1948 . 

252. 9 

37.3 

215.5 

23.3 

62.5 

32.7 

14.8 

7.9 

65.5 

&0 

1940 . 

257.2 

39.4 

217.8 

18.9 

66.8 

31.5 

16.8 

8. 1 

66.3 

9.4 

1960 . 

256.7 

39.2 

217.5 

20.8 

61.8 

29.6 

19.7 

8.8 

66.3 

10.5 

1961 . 

259.5 

42.3 

217.2 

23.8 

61.6 

26.3 

20.7 

9.6 

64.6 

10.6 

1952 . 

267.4 

45.9 

221.6 

24.7 

63.4 

25.5 

19.9 

11. 1 

65.2 

11.7 

1053 . 

275.2 

48.3 

226.9 

25.9 

63.7 

25.  1 

21.5 

12.7 

64.8 

13.2 

1954 . 

278.8 

49.6 

229.2 

24.9 

69.2 

24. 1 

19.2 

14.4 

63.4 

13.9 

1056 . - . 

280.8 

51.7 

229. 1 

24.8 

62.0 

23.1 

23.5 

15.  1 

65.0 

15.6 

1956 . 

276.7 

.54.0 

222.7 

24.9 

59.5 

21.3 

19.  1 

16. 1 

6.5.7 

16.1 

1067 . 

275.0 

55.2 

219.8 

24.2 

59.6 

20.2 

18.6 

17.0 

63.7 

16.6 

1058 . 

283.0 

54.4 

228.6 

26.3 

67.6 

19.9 

19.6 

16.7 

62.0 

16.6 

1960 . 

290.9 

53.7 

237.3 

26.6 

60.3 

19.3 

23.5 

17.7 

67.8 

22. 1 

I960* . 

290.4 

55.1 

235.3 

27.4 

62.1 

18.0 

20.5 

17.0 

66.8 

23.5 

)968:  January . 

28.5.9 

53.5 

232.4 

25.7 

68.3 

20.3 

21.3 

17.0 

63.0 

16.8 

February . 

285.2 

53.6 

231.6 

25.3 

66.4 

20.1 

21.6 

16.9 

63.7 

17.4 

March . 

282.2 

.53.7 

228.4 

25.5 

63.3 

20.0 

21.0 

16.8 

64.4 

17.4 

April . 

285.5 

53.1 

232.4 

25.7 

64.8 

20.0 

22.4 

16.9 

64.6 

18.0 

May . 

286.4 

54.2 

232.2 

25.9 

63.4 

20.0 

22.9 

16.8 

64.8 

18.4 

June . 

284.8 

64.6 

230.2 

26.0 

61.5 

19.9 

21.5 

16.7 

64.9 

19.7 

July . 

288.8 

.54.1 

234.7 

26.5 

62.1 

19.9 

23.4 

17.1 

65.2 

20.6 

August . 

290.5 

,54.6 

235.9 

26.7 

61. 1 

20.0 

24.4 

17.3 

65.5 

20.8 

September... 

288.4 

.54.2 

234.2 

26.6 

60.3 

19.9 

22.9 

17.4 

66.0 

21.2 

October . 

291.4 

53.6 

237.8 

26.6 

60.8 

19.6 

24. 1 

17.5 

67.1 

21.9 

November.... 

290.7 

53.8 

236.9 

26.9 

59.5 

19.4 

24.2 

17.6 

67.2 

22.1 

December _ 

290.9 

53.7 

237.3 

26.6 

60.3 

19.3 

23.5 

17.7 

67.8 

22.1 

1960;  January . 

291.2 

53.2 

238.0 

2.5.5 

59.1 

19.4 

25.4 

17.8 

68.5 

22.3 

February _ 

290.7 

53.2 

237.5 

25.2 

57.1 

19.3 

26.2 

18.0 

68.7 

22.9 

March . 

287.0 

.53.7 

233.3 

25.3 

54.9 

19. 1 

23.4 

18.2 

69.5 

22.9 

April . . 

288.9 

53.2 

235.7 

25.6 

57.0 

18.9 

24. 1 

18.0 

68.8 

23.3 

May . 

289.  5 

54.4 

235. 1 

26.0 

56.2 

18.7 

24.7 

18.0 

68.5 

22.9 

June . 

286.5 

55.3 

231.1 

26.5 

55.6 

18.4 

21.7 

18. 1 

68.2 

22.5 

July . 

288.5 

54.8 

233.6 

26.9 

57.7 

18.4 

22. 1 

17.9 

67.9 

22.8 

August . 

288.8 

55.9 

232.9 

26.8 

57.9 

18.4 

21.4 

17.7 

67.7 

23.1 

September.... 

288.6 

55.5 

233.0 

27.0 

59.1 

18.3 

20.3 

17.4 

67.9 

22.9 

October . 

290.6 

55.0 

235.6 

27.4 

61.9 

18.1 

20. 1 

17.3 

67.6 

23.2 

November _ 

290.6 

55.4 

235.2 

27.5 

61.8 

18.1 

20.6 

17.2 

67.4 

22.6 

December  *... 

290.4 

55.1 

235.3 

27.4 

62. 1 

18.0 

20.5 

17.0 

66.8 

23.5 

>  United  States  savings  bonds,  series  A-F  and  J,  are  included  at  current  redemption  value. 

•  Excludes  guaranteed  securities  held  by  the  Treasury.  Not  all  of  total  shown  is  subject  to  statutory 
debt  limitation. 

•  Includes  commercial  banks,  trust  companies,  and  stock  savings  hanks  in  the  United  States  and 
Territories  and  possessions;  figures  exclude  securities  held  in  trust  departments.  Since  the  estimates  in  this 
table  are  on  the  basis  of  par  values  and  include  holdings  of  banks  in  U nlted  States  Territories  and  possessions, 
they  do  not  agree  with  the  estimates  in  Table  C-41,  which  are  based  on  book  values  and  relate  only  to  banks 
within  the  United  States. 

•  Exclusive  of  banks  and  insurance  companies. 

'  Includes  trust,  sinking,  and  investment  funds  of  State  and  local  governments  and  their  agencies,  and 
of  Territories  and  possessions. 

•  Includes  partnerships  and  personal  trust  accounts. 

’  Includes  savings  and  loan  associations,  nonprofit  institutions,  corporate  pension  trust  funds,  dealers 
and  brokers,  and  investments  of  foreign  balances  and  international  accounts  in  this  country.  Beginning 
with  December  1946,  the  international  accounts  include  Investments  by  the  International  Bank  for  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Development,  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  and  the  International  Development  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  special  non-interest-bearing  notes  issued  by  the  U.8.  Government.  Beginning  with  June  30, 
1947,  includes  holdings  of  Federal  land  banks. 

•  Preliminary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Non.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Treasury  Department  (except  as  noted). 
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Table  C-50. — Average  length  and  maturity  distribution  of  marketable  interest-bearing 
public  debt,  1946-GO 


Maturity  class 

End  of  period 

out- 

standinft 

Within 

1  year 

1  to  5  I  5  to  10 
years  j  years 

1 

10  to  20 
years  1 

1 - 

20  years 
and 
over  ; 

1 

Average  length 

Millions  of  dollars  I,  Years  | Months 


Fl.scal  year; 

1946 . . . 

189,606 

61, 974 

24,  763 

41,807 

17,  461 

43,  599 

9 

1 

1947 . 

168,  702 

51,211 

21,851 

35,  562 

18.  597 

41,481 

9 

5 

1948 . 

160, 346 

48,  742 

21,630 

32, 264 

16,229 

41.481 

9 

2 

1949 . 

153, 147 

48, 130 

32.562 

16,  746 

22,821 

34.888 

;  ^ 

9 

1930 . 

155,  310 

42.338 

51,292 

7,792 

28.035 

25.  853 

i  8 

2 

1951 . 

137,917 

43.908 

46,526 

8,707 

29. 979 

8,797 

i  6 

7 

1952 . 

140.407 

46.367 

47,814 

13.933 

25,700 

6,594 

,  5 

8 

1953 . 

147,335 

65.270 

36. 161 

15, 651 

28.662 

1,592 

1  5 

4 

1954 . 

150,354 

62.734 

29,866 

27, 515 

28.634 

1,606 

1  * 

6 

1955 . 

155.206 

49.703 

39. 107 

34.  253 

28, 613 

3,530 

'  5 

10 

1956 . 

154,953 

58.714 

34.401 

28.908 

28.578 

4,351 

1  5 

4 

1957 . 

155,  705 

71. 952 

40.669 

12, 328 

26,407 

4.  349 

;  4 

9 

1958 . 

166, 675 

67,  782 

42. 557 

21.  476 

27,652 

7,208 

5 

3 

1959 . 

178,027 

72,958 

58.304 

17,052 

21,  625 

8.088 

4 

7 

1960 . 

183, 845 

70,  467 

72,844 

20,246 

12,630 

7,658 

4 

4 

1969;  January . 

179, 816 

73, 210 

56,650 

17, 167 

24,786 

8,004  : 

4 

8 

February . 

179,308 

71, 191 

61,986 

13.  312 

24.  779 

8,039 

4 

9 

March . 

176, 293 

68,025 

62. 117 

13. 312 

24.  771 

8,068 

4 

9 

April . 

180.709 

70. 115 

63,811 

13, 311 

25,383 

8,089 

4 

8 

\lay . 

180, 993 

75. 954 

58,265 

13. 311 

25. 375 

8,088 

4 

7 

June . 

178,027 

72, 958 

58,304 

17, 052 

21, 625 

8,088 

4 

7 

July . 

183, 057 

77, 970 

58.331 

17. 052 

21,617 

8,088 

4 

5 

August . 

184,  463 

75, 158 

62.5.56 

17,051 

21,611 

8,087 

4 

6 

September . 

183. 057 

73.656 

62.660 

17, 051 

21,604 

8,087 

4 

5 

October . 

187, 433 

75,836 

64. 864 

18, 326 

20,321 

a  086 

4 

4 

November . 

186.957 

77, 947 

62,284 

18. 325 

20.316 

8.0a5  i 

4 

4 

December . 

188.269 

79.941 

61,609 

22. 139 

16.494 

8.085 

4 

4 

1960:  January . 

189, 856 

81,  455 

61. 691 

22,138 

16.  489 

8. 084 

'  4 

2 

February . 

189,384 

76.  735 

72.  849 

15.  240 

17,365 

7,  194  ! 

4 

3 

March . 

18.5.  437 

72.  721 

72,  934 

19,931 

12. 659 

7,193  , 

4 

4 

April . 

188, 147 

72,  807 

7.5,  133 

19.9;i0 

12.  649 

7,629  1 

4 

3 

May . 

187,  735 

74.335 

73, 184 

19. 928 

12,641 

7,648  1 

4 

3 

June . 

183,  845 

70,  467 

72, 844 

20.  246 

12,630 

7,658 

4 

4 

July . 

186, 915 

73.  479 

72,911 

20,  245 

12.  625 

7,655 

4 

3 

1h6,294 

186.366 

73,892 
76, 148 

70,  819 

21,314 

12,617 
12.  610 

7.6.53  1 

4 

3 

68.  646 

21.312 

7.6.50 

4 

2 

189,  358 

79.  203 

68.  595 

17.3.32 

12,601 

11,627  ' 

4 

7 

November  . 

188.  840 

75.  324 

70.  7.55 

18,  .'4. 

13.  235 

10. 9S2 

4 

8 

December . 

189,015 

7.5. 315 

70.  812 

18.  tA4 

13.  224 

10.  979 

4 

7 

XoTE.— All  Issues  classified  to  final  maturity  except  partially  tax-exempt  bonds,  which  are  classified 
to  earliest  call  date. 


Source;  Treasury  Department. 
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1'able  C-51. — Federal  budget  receipts  and  expenditures  ana  the  public  debt,  1929-62 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Period 


Fiscal  year: 

1928.. .. 

1930.. .. 

1931.. .. 

1932.. .. 

1933.. .. 

1934.. .. 

1935.. .. 
193«.... 

1937.. .. 

1938.. .. 

1939.. .. 

1940.. .. 

1941.. .. 

1942.. .. 

1943.. .. 

1944.. .. 

1945.. .. 

1946.. .. 
’047.  .. 


1948.. . 

1949.. 

1950.. 

1951.. 

1952.. 

1953.. 

1954.. 

1955.. 

1956.. 

1957.. 

1958.. 

1959.. 

1960.. 

1961  «. 

1962 


Net 
budKet 
receipts  • 


3,861 

4, 058 
3,116 
1,924 
2,021 
3,064 

8,730 

4,069 

4,979 

6,615 

4,996 

6,144 

7,103 

12,566 

21,987 

43,636 

44,476 

39,771 

39,786 


41,376 

37,663 

36, 422 
47,480 
61,287 
64,671 
64,420 

60,209 
67, 850 
70,562 
68,550 
67,915 

77,763 

79,024 

82,333 


Budget 

expendi¬ 

tures 


3, 127 

8,320 

3,577 

4,659 

4,623 

6,694 

6,521 
8, 493 
7,756 
6,792 
8,858 

9,062 

13,262 

34,046 

79,407 

95,059 

98,416 

60,448 

39,032 


32,955 
39, 474 

39,  544 
43, 970 
65,303 
74,120 
67, 537 

64,389 
66,224 
68,966 
71,369 
80, 342 

76,539 
78, 945 
80,865 


Surplus 

or 

deficit  (— ) 


734 

738 

— 

462 

-2, 

735 

-2, 

602 

-3, 

630 

-2, 

791 

-4, 

425 

-2, 

777 

-1, 

177 

-3, 

862 

-3, 

918 

-6, 

159 

-21. 

490 

-87, 

420 

-51, 

423 

-83. 

941 

-20. 

676 

754 

8,419 

-1,811 

-3,122 
3,  510 
-4,017 
-9, 449 
-3, 117 

-4, 180 
1,626 
1,596 
-2,819 
-12, 427 

1,224 

79 

1,468 


Public  debt 
at  end  of 
year  • 


16,931 

16, 185 
16,801 
19,487 
22,539 
27,053 

28,  701 
33,  779 
36,425 
37,165 

40,440 

42,968 

48,961 

72,422 

136,696 

201,003 

258,682 

269,422 

258,286 


252,292 

252,770 

257,357 
2^^222 
259, 105 
266,071 
271,260 

274, 374 
272, 751 
270,527 
276, 343 
284,706 

286,331 

284,900 

283,400 


New  basis  * 


'  Gross  receipts  leas  refunds  of  receipts  and  transfers  of  tax  receipts  to  the  old-age  and  survivors 
Insurance  trust  fund,  the  disability  Insurance  tru.<t  fund,  the  railroad  retirement  account,  and  the  highway 
trust  fund. 

*  Excludes  guaranteed  obligations:  therefore,  differs  from  total  shown  In  Tables  r-48  and  C-49.  The 
change  In  the  public  debt  from  year  to  year  reflect.'!  not  only  the  budget  surplus  or  deficit  hut  also  changes 
In  the  Treasury’s  cash  balances,  the  effect  of  certain  trust  fund  transactions,  and  direct  borrowing  from  the 
public  by  certain  Government  enterprises. 

*  Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1948,  net  budget  receipts  and  budget  expenditures  have  been  adjasted  to 
exclude  certain  Interfund  transactions.  The  change  does  not  affect  the  budget  surplas  or  deficit.  (Figures 
for  calendar  years  have  not  yet  been  adjusted  to  exclude  interfund  transactions,  ana  therefore  are  not  shown 
In  this  table.) 

*  Estimate. 

Note.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Sources:  'Treasury  Department  and  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 


Table  C-52. — Federal  budget  receipts  by  source  and  expenditures  by  function,  fiscal  years  1946-62 


[MlUlons  of  dollars] 


1 

Budget  receipts  by  source 

Budget  expenditures  by  function 

V’eter- 

Agrl- 

Budnt 

Fiscal 

ans’ 

CUl- 

surplus 

y«ar 

Indl- 

Corpo- 

AU 

Major 

serv- 

ture 

All 

,  or  defl* 

Total 

vldual 

ration 

Excise 

other 

Total 

ns- 

ices 

and 

Inter- 

other 

1  clt  (-) 

income 

Income 

taxes 

re- 

tlonal 

and 

spl- 

est 

expend- 

taxee 

taxes 

ceipts> 

security 

bene- 

cultur- 

Itures  * 

fits 

al  re- 

sources 

1946.. 

39, 771 

16, 157 

11,833 

6,000 

4,782 

60,448 

43,176 

4.415 

747 

4. 816 

7.2M 

1-30,676 

1947.. 

39,  786 

17,835 

8,569 

7,207 

6,175 

30,032 

14,368 

7,381 

1,243 

5. 012 

11,026 

754 

1948*.. 

41,375 

19, 305 

9,678 

7,356 

5,037 

32,055 

11,771 

6,653 

575 

5. 248 

8,708 

8, 419 

1949.. 

37,663 

15,548 

11, 195 

7,502 

3, 418 

30,  474 

13,008 

6,725 

2,  512 

5.445 

11,884 

-1.811 

19S0.. 

36,422 

15, 745 

10, 448 

7,540 

2,679  ! 

39,544 

13,000 

6,646 

2,783 

5,817 

11,288 

-3.123 

1981.. 

47,480 

21,643 

14, 106 

8,648 

3,083  43,070 

22,444 

5,342 

650 

5,714 

0. 810 

3. 510 

1952 

61,287 

27,913 

21,225 

8, 851 

3,208 

65,303 

43,076 

4,863 

1,045 

5,934 

0. 486 

-4,017 

1953.. 

64,671 

30,108 

21,238 

9,868 

3,456 

74,120 

50,363 

4,298 

2,036 

6,583 

0,041 

-9,449 

1954.. 

64, 420 

29, 542 

21, 101 

0,045 

3,833 

67,537 

46,904 

4,256 

2. 557 

6,470 

7,350 

-3,117 

1955.. 

60,309 

28, 747 

17, 861 

0, 131 

4,469 

64,389 

40,626 

4. 457 

4,388 

6,438 

8,480 

:  -4.180 

1956.. 

67,850 

32,188 

20,880 

0,029 

4,854 

1  66,224 

40,641 

4, 756 

4,867 

6,846 

9,114 

1,626 

1987.. 

70,562 

35,620 

21, 167 

0,055 

4,721 

.  68,066 

43,270 

4,703 

4,525 

7,308 

0,070 

1,506 

1958 

68,550 

34,724 

30,074 

8, 613 

5,141 

i  71,360 

44. 142 

5,026 

4,380 

7,680 

10,123 

-2, 810 

1959.. 

67,918 

36, 719 

17,309 

8,504 

5,384 

1  80,342 

46,426 

5,174 

6,529 

7,671 

14,542 

-12,427 

I960.. 

77, 763 

40, 715 

31,494 

0,137 

6,418 

:  76,530 

45,627 

5,060 

4,838 

0,366 

11, 748 

1,234 

1961  ‘. 

79,024 

43,300 

30,400 

0,323 

6,003 

1  78,045 

45,030 

5,227 

4,036 

8,903 

13,850 

79 

1963  <. 

82,333 

45,500 

30,900 

0,735 

0,306 

i  80,865 

47,392 

5,296 

5,101 

8,593 

14,484 

1,468 

>  Includes  employment  taxes,  estate  and  gift  taxee,  customs  revenues,  and  miscellaneous  receipts.  See 
also  footnote  8. 

*  Includes  expenditures  for  International  aflatrs  and  flnanoe  (Including  defense  support  under  the  mutual 
security  program),  labor  and  welfare,  natural  resource^  commerce,  housing,  and  space  technology,  and 
general  government;  also  includes  adjustment  to  daily  Treasury  statement  (for  actuals)  and  allowance  for 
contingencies  (for  estimates).  See  also  footnote  3. 

*  Beginning  with  1948,  net  budget  receipts  and  budget  expenditures  have  been  adjusted  to  exclude  cer¬ 
tain  interfund  transactions.  The  adjustment  was  made  in  the  totals  and  the  "all  other"  categories.  The 
change  does  not  affect  the  budget  siu’plus  or  deficit. 

*  Estimate. 

Note.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

.'Sources;  Treasury  Department  and  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
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Table  C-53. — Goi'ernment  cash  receipts  from  and  payments  to  the  public,  7946-62 
iBlllions  of  doUart] 


Period 

Total 

Federal! 

state  and  local ' 

Cash 

re¬ 

ceipts 

Cash 

pay¬ 

ments 

Excess 
of  re¬ 
ceipts 
or  of 
pay¬ 
ments 
(-) 

Cash 

re¬ 

ceipts 

Cash 

pay¬ 

ments 

Excess 
of  re¬ 
ceipts 
or  of 
pay¬ 
ments 
(-) 

Cash 

re¬ 

ceipts 

Cash 

pay¬ 

ments 

Excess 
of  re¬ 
ceipts 
or  of 
pay¬ 
ments 
(-) 

Fiscal  year: 

■HI 

me . 

54.2 

70.2 

61.7 

-18.2 

8.5 

2.2 

1947 . 

55.6 

47.5 

Bu 

36.9 

6.6 

12.1 

■SO 

1.5 

1948 . 

59.6 

50.2 

Kn 

36.5 

8.9 

14.2 

13.7 

.5 

1949 . 

87.6 

66.3 

1.3 

40.6 

1.0 

HEM 

15.7 

.3 

1950 . 

58.2 

61.6 

-3.3 

40.9 

-2.2 

17.3 

18.4 

-1.1 

1951 . 

72.6 

66.2 

7.3 

53.4 

7.6 

19.1 

19.4 

-.3 

1952 . 

88.7 

88.9 

-.2 

68.0 

(») 

20.7 

-.2 

1953 . 

93.9 

99. 1 

-5.2 

71.5 

-5.3 

22.4 

22.3 

.1 

1954 . 

95.6 

96. 1 

-.4 

71.6 

-.2 

24.0 

24.2 

-.2 

1955 . 

93.6 

97.5 

67.8 

-2.7 

25.7 

27.0 

-1.3 

1956 . 

105.8 

101.6 

4.2 

77.1 

72.6 

4.5 

28.7 

29.0 

-.3 

1957 . 

113.5 

111.8 

1.7 

82.1 

80.0 

2.1 

31.4 

31.8 

-.4 

1958i . 

115.0 

118.2 

-3.2 

81.9 

83.4 

-1.5 

33.1 

34.8 

-1.7 

1959 . 

117.2 

132.7 

-15.5 

81.7 

94.8 

-13. 1 

35.5 

37.9 

-2.4 

1960 . 

133.5 

133  5 

(*) 

95.1 

94.3 

.8 

38.4 

39.2 

-.8 

1961  ♦ . 

99.0 

97.9 

1. 1 

1962  * . 

103. 1 

101.8 

1.3 

Calendar  year; 

1946 . 

52.9 

50.9 

2.0 

41.4 

41.4 

(») 

11.4 

9.5 

19 

1947 . 

57.4 

50.7 

6.7 

44.3 

38.6 

5.7 

13.1 

12.1 

1948 . 

60.0 

51.8 

8.2 

44  9 

36.9 

^KYia 

15. 1 

14.9 

.2 

1949 . 

57.9 

59.8 

-1.8 

41.3 

42.6 

-1.3 

16.6 

17.1 

-.5 

1950 . 

61.1 

-.6 

42  4 

42.0 

.5 

18.0 

19.1 

-1. 1 

1951 . 

78.3 

.9 

59.3 

58.0 

1.2 

19.9 

20.2 

-.4 

1952 . 

93.6 

-.6 

71.3 

72.0 

-.6 

21.7 

21.6 

.1 

1953 . 

■ESI 

-6.9 

70.2 

77.4 

-7.2 

23.2 

23.0 

.3 

1954 . 

95.3 

-2  0 

68.6 

69.7 

-1. 1 

24.7 

25.6 

-.9 

1955 . 

-1.8 

71.4 

72.2 

-.7 

26.9 

28.0 

-1. 1 

1956 . 

110.2 

80.3 

29.9 

30.4 

-.5 

1957 . 

116.8 

116.6 

.2 

84.5 

32.3 

33.3 

1958 . 

115.9 

125.  2 

-9.3 

81.7 

-7.3 

34.2 

36.2 

1959 . 

124.5 

133.7 

-9.2 

87.6 

-8.0 

36.9 

38.1 

-1.2 

1960  ‘ . 

97.8 

3.5 

■■■ 

'  For  derivation  of  Federal  eash  receipts  and  payments,  see  Budget  of  the  United  fitatei  Corernment  for  the 
FUeal  Year  ending  Juiu  90,  190$,  and  Table  C-55. 

>  Estimated  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  from  receipts  and  expenditures  In  the  national  Income 
accounts.  Ca.sh  receipts  consist  of  personal  tax  and  nontax  receipts.  Indirect  business  tax  and  nontax 
accruals,  and  corporate  tax  accruals  adjusted  to  a  collection  basis.  Cash  payments  are  total  expenditures 
less  Federal  frrants-ln-aid  and  less  contributions  for  social  Insurance.  (Federal  frrants-ln-aid  are  therefore 
excluded  from  State  and  local  receipts  and  payments  and  Included  only  In  Federal  payments.)  See 
Table  C-M. 

*  Less  than  $50  million. 

«  Estimate. 

•  Preliminary. 

Note.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  roundinf;. 

Sources:  Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Department  of  Commerce,  and  Council  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Advisers. 
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Table  C-54. — Government  receipts  and  expenditures  as  shown  in  the  national  income  accounts, 

1955-W 

[Calendar  years,  billions  of  dollars] 


Receipts  or  expenditures 


Total  government 

Receipts .  101.4  109. 

Expenditures .  98.  fi  104. 

Excess  of  receipts  or  of 
expenditures  (-) .  2.9  5. 

Federal  Government  * 

Receipts .  72. 

Personal  tax  and  non¬ 
tax  receipts .  31. 

Corporate  profits  tax 

accruals . . . 

Indirect  business  tax 
and  nontax  accruals. 
Contributions  for  so¬ 
cial  insurance . 

Ei^nditures . 

Purchases  of  goods 

and  services . 

Transfer  payments.... 

To  persons . 

Foreign  (net) . 

Orants-in-aid  to  State 
and  local  govern¬ 
ments . 

Net  Interest  paid . 

Subsidies  less  current 
surplus  of  Govern¬ 
ment  enterprises.... 

Excess  of  receipts  or  of 
expenditures  (— ) . 

State  and  local  govem- 


Receipts . 

Personal  tax  and  non¬ 
tax  receipts . 

Corporate  profits  tax 

accruals . 

Indirect  business  tax 
and  nontax  accruals. 
Contributions  for  so¬ 
cial  Insurance . . 

Federal  grants-in-aid . 

E;^nditures . . 

Purchases  of  goods 

and  services . . 

Transfer  payments... 

Net  Interest  paid _ 

Less:  Current  surplus 
of  Government  en¬ 
terprises . 

Excess  of  receipts  or  of 
expenditures  (— ) _ 


'  Preliminary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

•  Approximation  for  the  year  as  a  whole.  See  footnote  4,  Table  C-57. 

•  Not  available. 

<  These  accounts,  like  the  cash  budget,  include  the  transactions  of  the  trust  accounts.  Unlike  both  the 
conventional  budget  and  the  cash  statement,  they  exclude  certain  capital  and  lending  transactions.  In 
general,  they  do  not  use  the  cash  basis  for  transactions  with  business.  Instead,  corporate  profits  taxes  are 
Included  In  receipts  on  an  accrual  instead  of  a  cash  basis;  expenditures  are  timed  with  the  aelivery  instead 
of  the  payment  for  goods  and  services;  and  CCC  guaranteed  price-support  crop  loans  financed  by  banks  are 
counted  as  expenditures  when  the  loans  are  made,  not  when  CCC  redeems  them. 

Note.— Federal  grants-in-aid  to  State  and  local  governments  are  reflected  In  Federal  expenditures  and 
State  and  local  receipts  and  expenditures.  Total  government  receipts  and  expenditures  have  been  adjusted 
to  eliminate  this  duplication. 

Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 


Tabi.e  C-55. — Reconciliation  of  Federal  Government  receipts  and  expenditures  in  the  conventional 
budget  and  the  consolidated  cash  statement  with  receipts  and  expenditures  in  the  national  income 
accounts,  fiscal  years  7958-60 

(Billions  of  dollars] 


Receipts  or  expenditures 

Fiscal  years 

1958 

1959 

1960 

BECEirrs 

Budget  receipts . . . . . . . . . . . 

08.6 

77.8 
4. 1 
.1 

Less:  Intr^ovemmental  transactions . . 

2.9 

Receipts  from  exercise  of  monetary  authority . 

.1 

.0 

Plus:  Trust  fund  receipts . . 

10.3 

17.1 

21.4 

Equals:  Federal  receipts  from  the  public  (consolidated  cash  receipts) . 

81.9 

81.7 

95.1 

Lem:  Adjustment  for  agencv  coverage: 

District  of  Columoia  revenues . . . 

.2 

.2 

.2 

Phis:  Adjustments  for  netting  and  consolidation: 

Federal  Oovemment  contributions  to: 

Employee  retirement  funds . . . . . 

.7 

.8 

.8 

.0 

Veteran’  life  insurance  funds . 

.0 

.0 

Federal  Oovemment  employee  contributions  to  employee 
retirement  funds . . . . . . 

.7 

.8 

.8 

Interest,  dividends,  and  other  earnings . 

-.9 

-.8 

-1.4 

Adjustments  for  timing: 

Excess  of  taxes  included  in  national  income  accounts  over 
cash  collections: 

Personal . 

m 

2 

-.3 

3.7 

.0 

Other . 

.0 

.0 

Miscellaneous . . . . . . 

.5 

—.3 

Less:  Adjustments  for  capital  transactions: 

Realitatlon  upon  loans  and  investments . . . 

.8 

.0 

.4 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  Oovemment  property . 

.3 

.3 

.4 

Recoveries  and  refunds . 

.5 

.4 

.1 

Equals:  Receipts — national  income  accounts . . . . . . 

Tl.9 

85.8 

93.5 

STrENDirUKES 

71.4 

80.3 

70.8 
4. 1 

Lem:  Iiitragovemmental  transactions . 

2.9 

3.3 

Accmed  interest  and  otber  noncash  expenditures  (net) . 

.5 

2.1 

.4 

Plus:  Trust  fund  expenditures . 

10.1 

18.6 

21.8 

Oovemment  sponsored  enterprise  expenditures  (net) _ _ 

Equals:  Federal  payments  to  the  public  (consolidated  cash  expenditures). 

-.0 

1.3 

.5 

83.4 

94.8 

94.3 

Lem:  Adjustment  for  agency  coverage: 

District  of  Columbia  expenditures . 

Plus:  Adjustments  for  netting  and  consolidation; 

.2 

.3 

.3 

Federal  Oovemment  contributions  to: 

.7 

.8 

.8 

Vetmns’  life  insurance  funds . 

.0 

.0 

.0 

Federal  Oovemment  employee  contributions  to  employee 
retirement  funds . . . . ..... 

.7 

.8 

.8 

Interest  received  and  proceeds  of  Oovemment  sales _ 

-.7 

-.6 

-.9 

Adjustments  for  timing: 

Accmed  interest  on  savings  bonds  and  Treasury  bills . 

.3 

.9 

.0 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  guaranteed  non-recourse 
loans  (net  change) _ _ _ _ _ _ 

.1 

-.2 

-.1 

Increase  in  clearing  account . 

.6 

-.1 

-.4 

Miscellaneous _ _ 

-.3 

-.4 

-.9 

Lem:  Adjustments  (or  capital  transactions: 

Loans  and  other  adjustments; 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  secondary  mar- 

.1 

.1 

1.0 

Other . 

1.1 

5. 1 

.7 

Purchase  of  land  and  existing  assets . 

.1 

.0 

.1 

Trusts  and  deposit  fund  expenditures . 

.0 

1.0 

1.1 

Redemption  of  International  Monetary  Fimd  notes . 

.4 

-1.4 

-.3 

Equals;  Expenditures— national  income  accoimts . 

82.8 

90. 1 

91.3 

Note.— See  also  Table  081. 

Detail  will  not  neoessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Souroes:  Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  Department  of  Commeroe. 
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Table  C-56. — State  and  local  government  revenues  and  expenditures,  selected  fiscal  years,  1927-59 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


I  Fiscal  years  not  the  same  for  all  Kovemments. 

*  Excludes  revenues  or  expenditures  of  publicly  owned  utilities  and  liquor  stores,  and  of  Insurance-trust 
activities.  Intertcovemmental  receipts  and  payments  between  governments  In  tnese  categories  are  also 
excluded. 

'  Includes  licenses  and  other  taxes  and  charges  and  miscellaneous  revenues. 

*  Includes  expenditures  for  health,  hospitals,  police,  local  Are  protection,  natural  resources,  sanitation, 
housing  and  community  redevelopment,  local  recreation,  gener^  control.  Interest  on  general  debt,  and 
other  and  unallocable  expenditures. 

'  Includes  data  for  Alaska. 


XOTI.— Data  are  not  available  for  Intervening  years. 

See  Table  C-47  for  net  debt  of  State  and  local  governments. 
Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 


Source:  Department  of  Commerce  (Bureau  of  the  Censusl 


CORPORATE  PROFITS  AND  FINANCE 

Table  C-57, — Profits  befort  and  after  taxes,  all  private  corporations,  1929-GO 
(Billions  of  dollars] 


Period 

Corporate  profits  (before  taxes)  and 
inventory  valuation  adjustment 

Corpo¬ 

rate 

profits 

before 

taxes 

Corpo¬ 

rate 

tax 

liabil¬ 

ity 

Corporate  profits 
after  taxes 

All 

Indus¬ 

tries 

Manufacturing 

Transiwr- 

tation, 

commu¬ 

nication, 

and 

public 

utilities 

All 

other 

indus¬ 

tries 

Total 

Divi¬ 

dend 

pay¬ 

ments 

Undis¬ 

tributed 

profits 

Total 

Dura¬ 

ble 

goods 

indus¬ 

tries 

Non¬ 

durable 

goods 

indus¬ 

tries 

1929 . 

5.1 

2.6 

2.5 

2.0 

9.6 

1.4 

8.3 

5.8 

2.4 

1930 . 

6.6 

3.9 

1.5 

2.4 

1.2 

1.5 

3.3 

.8 

2.5 

5.5 

-3.0 

1931 . 

1.6 

1.3 

(») 

1.3 

.6 

-.2 

-.8 

.5 

-1.3 

4.  1 

-5.4 

1932 . 

-2.0 

-.6 

-1.1 

.4 

.2 

-1.5 

-3.0 

.4 

-3  4 

2.6 

-6.0 

1933 . 

-2.0 

-.5 

-.5 

(«) 

.1 

-1.5 

.2 

.5 

-.  4 

2.  1 

-2  4 

1934 . 

1. 1 

.9 

.2 

.7 

4 

-.2 

1.  7 

.7 

mj 

2.6 

-1.6 

1935 . 

2.9 

2.0 

.9 

1.1 

.5 

.5 

3. 1 

1.0 

2.2 

2.9 

-.  7 

1936 . 

mil 

3. 1 

1.7 

1.4 

.  7 

1.2 

5.7 

1.4 

43 

4.5 

-.2 

1937 . 

6.2 

3.6 

1.7 

.8 

1.8 

6.2 

1.5 

4. 7 

4.  7 

(«) 

1938 . 

4  3 

2.2 

.7 

1.4 

.6 

1.5 

3.3 

^■Wii 

2.3 

3.2 

-.9 

1939 . 

5.7 

3.2 

1.6 

1.5 

1.5 

6.4 

1. 4 

3  8 

1  2 

1940 . 

9. 1 

5.4 

3.0 

2.3 

1.3 

2.4 

9.3 

2.8 

6.5 

2.4  1 

1941 . 

14.5 

9.3 

6.3 

3.2 

7.6 

9.  4 

4.5 

4  9 

1942 . 

19.  7 

11.7 

7.1 

4.5 

3.5 

4.5 

11.4 

9.5 

4.3 

5.2 

1943 . 

23.8 

13.7 

8.0 

5.6 

4.4 

5.7 

24  6 

14.  1 

10.5 

4.5 

6.0 

1944 . 

13.0 

7.3 

5.7 

3.9 

6. 1 

23.3 

12.9 

10  4 

4.  7 

5.  7 

1945 . 

18.  4 

9.5 

4.5 

5.0 

2.8 

6.1 

8.3 

4.  7 

3.6 

1946 . 

17.3 

8.4 

2. 1 

6.3 

1.8 

7.  1 

22.6 

9. 1 

13.  4 

5.8 

7.  7 

1947 . 

23.6 

12.8 

5.3 

74 

2.  1 

8.7 

29.5 

11.3 

18.2 

6.5 

11.  7 

1948  . 

Krill 

16.8 

7.4 

9.4 

2.9 

11.2 

12. 5 

7.  2 

13.3 

1949 . 

28.2 

15.3 

7.9 

7.4 

2.9 

26.4 

nn 

7.5 

8.5 

1950 . 

35.7 

RlW 

12.0 

8.4 

11.3 

Krill 

17.9 

22.8 

9.2 

13.6 

1951 . 

KiKll 

24.4 

13.5 

10.9 

4.5 

42.2 

22.4 

19.7 

KO 

10.7 

1952 . 

37.7 

21.  1 

11.8 

9.3 

4.8 

11.8 

36.  7 

19.5 

17.2 

9.0 

8  3 

1953 . 

37.3 

21.4 

12.  1 

9.3 

4.9 

38.3 

IK’ilM 

18.  1 

9.2 

8.9 

1954 . 

33.  7 

18.4 

10. 1 

8.3 

4.4 

34.  1 

17.2 

16.8 

9.8 

7.0 

1955 . 

43. 1 

14.2 

5.4 

12.8 

44.9 

21.8 

11.2 

11.8 

1956 . 

23.5 

12.6 

10.9 

5.6 

12.9 

44.  7 

21.2 

23.5 

12. 1 

11.3 

1957 . 

41.  7 

22.9 

13.  1 

9.8 

5.5 

13.3 

43.2 

mmi 

22.3 

12.6 

9.  7 

1958 . 

37.4 

18.8 

9.2 

9.6 

5.4 

13.2 

37.  7 

18.6 

19.1 

12.4 

6.7 

1959 . 

46.6 

24.8 

12.8 

12.0 

6.3 

15.5 

Km 

23.2 

23.8 

13.4 

10.5 

1960  “ . 

45.0 

23.7 

11.9 

11.8 

6.4 

14.9 

45.0 

22.0 

23.0 

14.0 

9.0 

Seasonally  adjuste<l  annual  rates 


1958;  First  quarter.... 

32.6 

16.  1 

7.7 

8.4 

4.9 

11.6 

32.8 

16  2 

16.6 

12.  7 

3. 9 

Second  quarter 

34.7 

16.5 

7.8 

8.7 

5.2 

13.0 

34  4 

17.0 

17  4 

12.6 

4.  8 

Third  quarter... 

38.5 

19.6 

9.2 

10.4 

5.6 

13.3 

38.8 

19.  1 

19  6 

12.6 

Fourth  quarter. 

44.0 

22.9 

11.9 

10.9 

6. 1 

15.0 

44.9 

22  1 

22  7 

12.0 

1959:  First  quarter.... 
Second  quarter 

45.5 

24.3 

12.6 

11.7 

6.2 

15.0 

46.4 

22.9 

23.5 

13.0 

50.4 

28.  1 

15.8 

12.3 

6.5 

15.8 

51.  7 

25.5 

26.2 

13.2 

12.9 

Third  quarter... 

44.9 

23.8 

11.5 

12.2 

6.  1 

15.0 

45.3 

22.3 

22.9 

13  6 

9.3 

Fourth  quarter. 

45.5 

23.2 

11.3 

12.0 

6.3 

16.0 

44  8 

22.  1 

22.  7 

13.8 

8.9 

1960:  First  quarter.... 
Second  quarter 

48.0 

26  2 

13  6 

12.6 

6.5 

15.3 

48.8 

23.8 

25.0 

13.9 

;  11.0 

45.3 

23.5 

11.6 

11.9 

6.4 

15.5 

45.  7 

22.3 

23  4 

13.9 

9.5 

Third  quarter... 

42.2 

21.6 

10.5 

11.1 

6.4 

14.2 

41.5 

20.3 

21.3 

14.0 

7.3 

Fourth  quarter* 

(•) 

(•) 

(•)  1 

1 

(•) 

(') 

(•) 

(•) 

(*) 

(•) 

14.1 

(•) 

>  Federal  and  State  corporate  Income  and  excess  profits  taxes. 

*  Less  than  $50  million. 

»  Preliminary  estimates  by  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

*  Data  for  corporate  profits  are  approximations  for  the  year  as  a  whole;  they  do  not  derive  from,  nor  Imply, 
specific  estimates  for  the  quarters.  All  other  data  IncorporatinK  or  derivM  from  these  figures  are  corre¬ 
spondingly  approximate. 

■Not  available. 

Note.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce  (except  as  noted). 
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Table  C-58. — Relation  of  profits  before  and  after  taxes  to  stockholders'  equity  and  to  sales, 
private  manufacturing  corporations,  by  asset  size  class,  1957-W 


Period 

Asset  size  class  (millions  of  dollars) 

All  asset 
sizes 

Under  1 

1  to  10 

10  to  100 

100  to  1,000 

1,000  and 
over 

Ratio  of  profits  (annual  rate)  to  stockholders’  equUy— 

percent 

Before 

taxes 

After 

taxes 

Before 

taxes 

After 

taxes 

Before 

taxes 

After 

taxes 

Before 

taxes 

After 

taxes 

Before 

taxes 

A  fter 
taxes 

BASED  ON  1945  SIC  > 

19.17: 

First  quarter . 

22.5 

11.9 

15.6 

7.8 

18.6 

8.7 

21.4 

10.5 

22.2 

11.6 

27.3 

16.0 

Second  quarter... 

21.6 

11.6 

19.3 

■Tilgl 

20.2 

9.8 

21.4 

10.7 

21.4 

11.2 

23. 1 

14.0 

Third  quarter  .... 

19. 1 

10.5 

19.6 

10.4 

19.1 

9.3 

20. 1 

10.0 

19.7 

10.2 

17.7 

11.8 

Fourth  quarter... 

16.8 

9.8 

6.7 

1.9 

13.0 

6.0 

17.0 

8.9 

18.2 

10.2 

19.3 

13.7 

1958: 

First  quarter . 

12.9 

6.8 

5.5 

.4 

9.8 

3.5 

13.1 

6.4 

14.2 

7.4 

14  3 

9.5 

Second  quarter... 

13.9 

7.8 

11.4 

5.4 

13.3 

6. 1 

14.4 

7.2 

15.7 

8.4 

12.3 

8.8 

Third  quarter . 

15.9 

9.0 

16.  4 

9.3 

17. 1 

8.3 

16.9 

8.5 

17.9 

9.4 

12.3 

9.1 

Fourth  quarter.. . 

18.8 

10.8 

7.8 

2.5 

14.9 

7.3 

18.5 

9.7 

20.3 

11.3 

21.4 

14.2 

BASED  ON  I9S7  SIC  > 

19.18: 

First  quarter . 

12.9 

6.8 

5.5 

.4 

9.8 

3.5 

13.0 

6.3 

14.2 

7.4 

14.3 

9.5 

Second  quarter... 

13.9 

7.8 

11.4 

5.4 

13.3 

6.0 

14.4 

7.2 

15.7 

8.3 

12.3 

8.8 

Third  quarter . 

15.9 

9.0 

16.5 

9.3 

17. 1 

8.3 

16.9 

8.5 

17.8 

9.4 

12.3 

9.  1 

Fourth  quarter... 

18.8 

10.7 

7.8 

2.5 

14.9 

7.3 

18.5 

9.7 

20.2 

11.2 

21.4 

14.2 

1959: 

First  quarter . 

18.7 

10.0 

12.5 

5.7 

15.1 

6.9 

17.5 

8.7 

19.2 

10. 1 

21.7 

12.9 

Second  quarter _ 

23.1 

12.4 

20.4 

11.7 

20.2 

10. 1 

22.4 

11.4 

23.8 

12.5 

24.5 

14.3 

Third  quarter . 

17.1 

9.6 

21.1 

12.4 

19.8 

9.9 

20.7 

10.5 

17.6 

9.4 

12.1 

8.6 

Fourth  quarter... 

16.8 

9.6 

8.8 

3.3 

14.6 

7.0 

19.0 

10.0 

18.4 

10.4 

15.9 

10.7 

1960: 

First  quarter . 

Second  quarter. .. 

18.4 

9.8 

11.7 

5.0 

14. 1 

6.3 

17.1 

8.4 

18.5 

9.8 

21.9 

13.0 

18.0 

9.9 

15.2 

8.0 

16.4 

7.6 

17.9 

9.0 

18.3 

10.1 

19.0 

11.5 

Third  quaiter . 

16.4 

8.7 

16.7 

9.0 

14.6 

6.9 

16.3 

8.2 

16.9 

9.1 

13.3 

9.1 

Profits  per  dollar  of  sale 

s— cents 

Before 

.After 

Before 

After 

Before 

•After 

Before 

After 

Before 

Alter 

Before 

•After 

‘ 

taxes 

taxes 

taxes 

taxes 

taxes 

taxes 

taxes 

taxes 

taxes 

taxes 

taxes 

BASED  ON  1945  SIC  > 

1957: 

First  quarter . 

Second  quarter. . . 

9.7 

5.1 

3.5 

1.8 

6.6 

3.1 

9.3 

4.6 

5.4 

15.4 

9.0 

9.4 

5.0 

4.2 

2.2 

6.9 

KKl 

9.3 

4.6 

5.2 

14.3 

8.6 

Third  quarter . 

8.5 

4.7 

4.2 

2.2 

6.6 

8.9 

4.4 

9.4 

4.9 

11.9 

7.9 

Fourth  quarter... 

7.6 

4.4 

1.5 

.4 

4.5 

2.1 

7.7 

4.0 

8.8 

4.9 

12.6 

9.0 

1958: 

First  quarter . 

Second  quarter. . . 

6.4 

3.4 

1.3 

.1 

3.8 

1.4 

6.5 

m  i 

7.5 

3.9 

10.6 

7.0 

6.8 

3.8 

2.5 

1.2 

5.0 

Vfl 

7.0 

EJI 

8.0 

4.3 

9.7 

6.9 

Third  quarter . 

4.4 

3.6 

2.1 

6.1 

HI 

8. 1 

m  1 

8.9 

4.7 

10.4 

7.7 

Fourth  quarter... 

4.9 

1.6 

.6 

5.3 

8.5 

1  1 

9.8 

5.4 

14.9 

9.9 

BASED  ON  I9S7  SIC  > 

m 

1958: 

■1 

First  quarter . 

3.4 

1.3 

.1 

3.8 

■n 

6.5 

3.1 

7.5 

3.9 

10.6 

7.0 

Second  quarter. . . 

3.8 

2.5 

1.2 

5.0 

EH 

7.0 

3.5 

8.0 

4.2 

9.7 

6.9 

Third  quarter . 

4.4 

3.6 

2.1 

6. 1 

2.9 

8.1 

■»] 

8.9 

BH 

10.4 

7.7 

Fourth  quarter... 

8.6 

4.9 

1.6 

.5 

2.6 

8.5 

4.5 

9.7 

14.9 

9.9 

1969: 

BM 

First  quarter . 

Second  quarter. . . 

8.9 

4.7 

1.3 

8.4 

4.2 

9.6 

5.0 

15.2 

9.0 

10.2 

5.5 

HI 

6.6 

9.9 

Kill 

10.9 

mn 

16.4 

9.6 

Third  quarter . 

8.2 

4.6 

6.7 

'Bn 

9.5 

4.8 

8.8 

10.2 

7.3 

Fourth  quarter _ 

7.9 

4.5 

1.8 

.7 

4.9 

2.4 

8.7 

4.5 

9.1 

5. 1 

12.2 

8.2 

1960: 

First  quarter . 

Second  quarter... 

8.7 

4.7 

2.6 

1.1 

5.0 

2.2 

8.1 

4.0 

9.3 

4.9 

14.5 

8.6 

8.4 

4.6 

3.2 

1.6 

5.6 

2.6 

8.2 

4. 1 

9.0 

,1.0 

13.2 

8.0 

Third  quarter . 

7.6 

4.3 

3.5 

1.9 

5.1 

2.4 

7.7 

3.9 

Hi 

IH 

10.6 

7.3 

■  Standard  Industrial  Classification. 

Note.— Data  on  a  comparable  basis  are  not  available  tor  earlier  periods.  For  details  oonoernlnK  compila* 
tlon  of  the  series,  see  Quarterlv  Financial  Reports  for  U.S.  Manufacturing  Corporations,  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  Securities  and  ExcbanKe  Commission. 

Data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  included  for  all  periods. 

Sources:  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
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Table  C-59. — Relation  of  profits  after  taxes  to  stockholders’  equity  and  to  sales,  private  manu¬ 
facturing  corporations,  by  industry  group,  1957 -€0 


Durable  goods  industries 

Period 

All 

pri¬ 

vate 

man- 

ufac- 

tur- 

InK 

cor¬ 

pora¬ 

tions 

Lum¬ 
ber 
and 
'  wood 
prod¬ 
ucts 
(ex¬ 
cept 
furni¬ 
ture) 

Fur¬ 

niture 

and 

fix¬ 

tures 

stone, 
clay, 
and 
glass 
prod- 
1  ucts 

Pri¬ 

mary 

iron 

and 

steel 

in¬ 

dus¬ 

tries 

1 

Pri¬ 

mary 

non- 

fer¬ 

rous 

metal 

in¬ 

dus¬ 

tries 

Fab¬ 

ri¬ 

cated 

metal 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Ma¬ 

chin¬ 

ery 

(ex¬ 

cept 

elec¬ 

trical) 

Elec¬ 

trical 

ma¬ 

chin¬ 

ery, 

eqiilp- 

ment, 

and 

sup¬ 

plies 

1 

Mo¬ 

tor 

vehi¬ 

cles 

and 

equip¬ 

ment 

Other 
trans¬ 
porta¬ 
tion 
eqult>- 
1  nient 

! 

In- 
1  stru- 
,  inents 

1  and 
:  re- 
1  lated 
prod¬ 
ucts 

Mis¬ 

cella¬ 

neous 

nian- 

ufac- 

tur- 

ing 

1  (In- 
i  clud- 
ing 

1  ord¬ 
nance) 

1 

/ia/h  of  profit*  after  Federal  taze*  (annual  rate)  to  stockholders'  eguitv— 

percent 

lASED  ON  I»4S  SIC  ■ 

1957: 

First  Quarter.... 

11.9 

1 

i 

2.0 

7.3 

10.0 

13.8 

12.4 

9.5 

12.3 

i 

1  13.9 

18.8 

14.8 

10.6 

6.9 

Second  quarter.. 

11.6 

6.2 

9.2 

13.7 

13.0 

9.7 

10.9 

13.0 

12.9 

15.3 

1  16.4 

12.4 

7.5 

Third  quarter.. 

10.5 

6.5 

19.  7 

13.8 

9.9 

8. 1 

11.0 

10. 1 

11.5 

9.2 

1  13.9 

i  11.6 

10.4 

Fourth  quarter.. 

9.8 

4.  1 

7.8 

11.9 

8.9 

7.1 

5.8 

7.5 

1 11.9 

13.6 

1  13.8 

j  13.2 

5.8 

1958; 

First  quarter _ 

6.8 

.2 

2.0 

4.0 

5.3 

5.7 

4.9 

5.7 

8.  5 

1 

8.3 

I  11.0 

6.9 

1.6 

Second  quarter.. 

7.8 

3  1 

3.4 

11. 1 

6.5 

4.6 

7.3 

7.7 

9.2 

5.9 

1  9.9 

9.3 

6.9 

Third  quarter... 

9.0 

11.0 

8.7 

14.9 

6.5 

5.6 

8.8 

7.2 

10.3 

1.6 

1  10.  1 

12.  1 

!  14.7 

Fourth  quarter.. 

10.8 

8.4 

11.1 

11.9 

10.4 

8.0 

7.6 

7.  7 

13.2 

17.0 

!  10.3 

13.  1 

1  7.8 

lASED  ON  1957  SIC  > 

i 

1958; 

First  quarter.... 
Second  quarter.. 

6.8 

.2 

2.0 

3  4 

5.3 

5.7 

5.0 

5.6 

8.3 

8.3 

11.6 

7.0 

3.6 

7.8 

3.1 

1  3.4 

11.0 

6.5 

4.6 

7.3 

7.7 

9.1 

5.9 

10.3 

9.6 

5.7 

9.0 

11.0 

1  8.6 

14.7  1 

6.5 

5.6 

8.8 

7.1 

9.9 

1.5 

10.3 

12.2 

13.7 

10.7 

8.4 

1  11.0 

11.4 

10.4 

7.9 

7.9 

7.0 

13.4 

16.9 

10.6 

13.6 

9.2 

1959: 

First  quarter.... 

10.0 

6. 1 

6.2 

8.0 

11.7 

8.2 

5.9 

7. 1 

10.7 

19.  1 

1  7.8 

10.8 

7.2 

Second  quarter.. 

12.4 

11.3 

9.  1 

17.4 

16.7 

10.3 

9.7 

12.5 

12.7 

20.5 

9.6 

1  12.0 

7.  1 

Third  quarter... 

9.6 

12.9 

11.7 

15.7 

-2.7 

6.7 

10.9 

10.7 

12.1 

8.0 

6.6: 

14.5 

12.4 

Fourth  quarter.. 

9.6  1 

7.0 

8.3 

9.8 

6.3 

6.7 

5.6 

8.5 

14.3 

10.8 

6.  7 

!  14.8 

10.2 

1960: 

1 

First  quarter.... 

9.8 

3  3 

5.5 

6.7 

12.1 

8.0 

5.3 

8.2 

10.4 

18.5 

6.7 

11.6  1 

4.8 

Second  quarter.. 

9.9  i 

6.2 

5.8 

13.  1 

8.0 

8.2 

6.9 

9.7 

10.0  1 

16.  1 

7.8 

12.1  ! 

7.6 

Third  quarter... 

8.7  ! 

4.6 

8.2 

11.9 

4.0 

6.8 

7.2 

1  6.9 , 

9. 1  1 

6.1 

1  5.3 

11.9 

11.3 

lASED  ON  I«4S  SIC  > 

1957: 

! 

j 

!  i 

j 

1 

First  quarter.... 

5.  1 

nn 

2.3 

6.6 

7.1 

;  8.1 

3.7 

5.3  1 

4.5 

6.3 

3.2 

5.3 

2.4 

Second  quarter.. 

5.0) 

2.9 

2.8 

8.  1 

i  6.6 

4.  1 

5.5 

4  3 

5.7 

3.3 

5.8 

2.4 

Third  quarter... 

4.7 

3. 1 

3.1 

7.8 

1  6.1 

KO 

4.2 

4.7 

4.0 

3.  1 

5.7  1 

3.2 

Fourth  quarter.. 

4.4 

2.1 

2.4  1 

7.4 

5.8 

5.5 

2.3 

3.7 

5.4 

1  ; 

2.9 

19 

1958: 

j 

1 

First  quarter...  j 

3.4 

.1 

.7 

3.  1 

4.2 1 

4.8 

2.2 

3. 1 

3.2 

3.7  1 

2.6 

3.7 

.6 

Second  quarter.. 

3.8 

1.6 

1.2 

7.3 

3.9 

3.1 

3.9 

3.5 

2.9 

2.3 

4.8 

2.3 

Third  quarter... 

4.4 

2.8 

8.9 

4.4 

3.5 

3.9 

3.9 

1.0 

!  2.5 

6.2 

4  7 

Fourth  quarter.. 

4.9 

3.8 

3.3 

7.6 

7.2 

5.8 

3.0 

4. 1 

4.5 

6.8 

2.5 

6.0 

2.6 

lASED  ON  l»S7  SIC  > 

1958: 

1 

First  quarter.... 
Second  quarter.. 

3.4 

.1 

.7 

2.7 

4.2 

■  tl 

BXl 

3.2 

3  7 

2.7 

3  8 

1.5 

3.8 

1.6 

1.2 

7.2 

4.9 

mwm 

3.9 

3.5 

2.9  i 

2.3 

2.2 

Third  quarter... 

4.4 

5.0 

2.8 

8.8 

5.0 

■n 

3.9 

3  9 

2.4 

6.3 

4.8 

Fourth  quarter.. 

4.9 

3.8 

3.2 

7.3 

7.1 

i  5.8 

3.7 

4.7 

6.8  ! 

2.5 

6.3 

3.3 

1959: 

First  quarter.... 
Second  quarter.. 

4.7 

KXl 

2.0 

5.7 

7. 1 

6.0 

2.6 

3.8 

7.4 

2.0 

5.7 

2  9 

5.5 

4.7 

2.8 

9.8 

8.1 

7.0 

3.8 

5.8 

4.5 

7.8 

2.2 

6.0 

2.6 

Third  quarter... 

4.6 

5.4 

3.4 

9.1 

—3.1 

5. 1 

4. 1 

44 

4.2 

1.5 

7.3 

4.6 

Fourth  quarter.. 

4.5 

3.2 

2.4 

6.4 

4.8 

5.0 

KjQ 

4.8 

1.5 

6.8 

3.7 

1960: 

First  quarter.... 

4.7 

1.7  1 

1.9 

7.0 

5.9 

H 

3.9 

6.9 

1.6 

Second  quarter.. 

1.9 

8.2 

6.0 

3.6 

6.6 

1.8 

6.2  1 

Third  quarter... 

BD! 

Ktl 

2.6 

7.  4  1 

KM 

5.2 

KiD 

3.5 

3.5 

1.3 

6.2  i 

4.  1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  195. 
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Table  C-59. — Relation  of  profits  after  taxes  to  stockholders'  equity  and  to  sales,  private  manu¬ 
facturing  corporations,  by  industry  group,  /957-60-— Continued 


I  Nondurable  goods  Industries 


,  Prlnt- 
I  Ing 
I  and 
Paper  pub- 
and  Ilsh- 


tlle  I  aiid  iLsh-  Petro-  and  :  Rub- I  „  j 

A,  n  and  ina  and  leum  coal  ber  . 

prod-  '■elated  allied  refln-  (ex-  prod-  '^rod 

ucts  ucts  «5t  P'‘‘^-  “P‘  I  ucts 

ucts  “P*  ucts  petro- 1  , 

I  i  leum  . 


Ratio  of  profits  after  Federal  taxes  (annual  rate)  to  stockholders'  equity — percent 


BASED  ON  1»4S  SIC  > 


igST: 

First  quarter . 

Second  quarter.... 

Third  quarter . 

Fourth  quarter.... 

10S8; 

First  quarter . 

Second  quarter.... 

Third  quarter . 

Fourth  quarter.... 
BASED  ON  IfS7  SIC' 


First  quarter . 

Second  quarter... 
Third  quarter.... 
Fourth  quarter... 

IBSO: 

First  quarter . 

Second  quarter... 
Third  quarter.... 
Fourth  quarter... 

1960; 

First  quarter . 

Second  quarter... 
Third  quarter.... 


BASED  ON  If4S  SIC  > 


1957: 

First  quarter .  2. 0 

Second  quarter _  2. 2 

Third  quarter .  2. 6 

Fourth  quarter _  2. 1 

1958* 

First  quarter .  1. 8 

Second  quarter _  2. 2 

Third  quarter .  2.  5 

Fourth  quarter _  2. 4 

BASED  ON  1»S7  SIC  ' 

1958* 

First  quarter .  1. 8 

Second  quarter _  2. 2 

Third  quarter. 

Fourth  quarter 

59: 

First  quarter.. 

Second  quarter 
Third  quarter. 

Fourth  quarter 


7.4 

10.3 

■ 

6.7 

10.2 

12.3 

13.7 

14.4 

4.3 

11.5 

6.6 

8.4 

11.9 

5.9 

9.0 

14.8 

13.9 

11.8 

8.2 

11.6 

6.5 

10.4 

13.9 

■n 

9.7 

8.7 

11.9 

13. 1 

11. 1 

10.8 

10.9 

6.9 

8.3 

13.8 

3.4 

3.0 

7.8 

8.0 

12.3 

12.5 

7.6 

10.6 

8.0 

6.9 

11.8 

.9 

3.4 

6.8 

8.3 

9.9 

8.9 

-.8 

6.7 

4. 1 

8.6 

13.3 

2.7 

1.3 

7.6 

9.3 

11.3 

8.2 

6.2 

8. 1 

3.2 

9.9 

14.5 

5.2 

9.5 

7.4 

11.5 

12.0 

10.4 

9.8 

11.3 

8.4 

9.7 

14.3 

6.0 

8.7 

6.5 

13.0 

12.3 

7.1 

12.1 

7.0 

6.8 

11.8 

.6 

mm 

7.0 

8.4 

9.8 

8.9 

-2.4 

5.3 

4.  1 

8.5 

13.3 

2.5 

7.9 

9.4 

11.0 

8.2 

8.3 

8.7 

3.2 

9.8 

14.5 

5. 1 

7.9 

11.5 

11.8 

10.4 

12.4 

11.5 

8.3 

9.7 

14.3 

5.8 

9.3 

6.6 

12.8 

12.3 

6.2 

10.8 

6.9 

7.8 

12.0 

5.9 

8.6 

8.5 

9.8 

13.0 

10.1 

4.0 

10.0 

6.9 

9.5 

14.2 

8.1 

7.5 

10.2 

12.0 

15.6 

9.4 

13.6 

13.1 

8.9 

10.4 

14.4 

7.6 

10. 1 

9.6 

14.9 

14.1 

9.7 

19.3 

11.1 

8.7 

9.4 

12.8 

8.6 

8.  1 

9.6 

8.8 

11.9 

10. 1 

7.2 

9.9 

9.2 

7.6 

12.0 

6.6 

5.2 

8.5 

11.3 

12  5 

9.8 

.9 

9.8 

10.4 

8.8 

13.6 

6. 1 

6.9 

9.3 

10.2 

13.6 

8.8 

8.3 

10.  5 

6.2 

9.8 

13.7 

5.7 

11.9 

8.2 

11.8 

12  1 

10.3 

22  1 

8.2 

3.6 

Profits  after  taxes  per  dollar  of  sales — cents 


6.  4  8.  2 

6.  7  8. 2  2. 9 

7. 0  9,  9  3.  9 

2.2  I  7.5  11.  3  3.6 


8.2  I  -1.5 
8.2 
9.9 
11.3  I  2.9 


2.5 
3.2 
5.6  I  3.0 
5.  2  3.  3 


60: 

First  quarter.. 
Second  quarter 
Third  quarter. 


■  Standard  Industrial  Classification. 

Non. —Data  on  a  comparable  basis  are  not  available  for  earlier  mrlods.  For  explanatory  notes  concerning 
compilation  of  the  series,  see  (luarterly  Finartctal  Reports  for  U.S.  Manufacturing  Corporations,  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  included  for  all  periods. 

Sources:  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 


Table  C-60.- — Sources  and  uses  of  corporate  funds,  1949-60 *  * 


Source  or  use  of  funds 


(Billions  of  dollars] 


1950  1951  1952  1953  1954  1955  1956  1957  1958  1959  1960  * 


Plant  and  equipment  outlays  ... 

Inventories  (book  value) . 

Customer  net  receivables  • . 

Cash  and  U.S.  Government  se¬ 
curities . 

Other  assets . . . 


Total  sources . 


Internal  sources . 

Retained  profits  and  deple¬ 
tion  allowances . 

Depreciation  and  amortiza¬ 
tion  allowances . 

External  sources . 

Federal  income  tax  liability. 

Other  liabilities . 

Bank  loans  and  mortgage 

loans . 

Net  new  issues . 

Discrepancy  (uses  less  sources) . . 


>  Excludes  banks  and  insurance  companies. 

*  Prelim  nary  estimates. 

*  Receivables  are  net  of  payables,  which  are  therefore  not  shown  separately. 

<  Less  than  $50  million. 

‘  Preliminary  estimate  by  Council  of  Economic  .\dvlsers. 

XoTE.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce  based  on  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and  other  financial 
data  (except  as  noted). 
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Table  C-61. — Current  assets  and  liabilities  of  United  States  corpmations,  7939-60^ 

[Billions  of  dollars] 


End  of  period 

Current  assets 

Current  liabilities 

Net 

work¬ 

ing 

capi¬ 

tal 

Total 

Cash  on  hand  and 

In  banks 

U.S.  Government 
securities 

Receivables  from 
U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  * 

Other  notes  and 
accounts  receiv¬ 
able 

Inventories 

Other  current 
assets  • 

Total 

Advances  an<l  pre¬ 
payments,  U.S. 
Government  * 

Other  notes  and 
accounts  payable 

Federal  Income  tax 
liabilities 

Other  current 
liabilities 

1939  . 

54.5 

10.8 

2.2 

22. 1 

18.0 

1.4 

30.0 

21.9 

1  2 

6.9 

24  ft 

1940 . 

60.3 

13. 1 

2.0 

0. 1 

23.9 

19.8 

1.5 

32.8 

0.6 

22.6 

2.5 

7.1 

27.5 

1941 . 

72.9 

13.9 

4.0 

.6 

27.4 

25.6 

1.4 

40.7 

.8 

25.6 

7.1 

7.2 

32.3 

1942 . 

83.6 

17.6 

10.1 

4.0 

23.3 

27.3 

1.3 

47.3 

2.0 

24.0 

12.6 

8.7 

36.3 

1943  . 

93.8 

21.6 

16.4 

5.0 

21.9 

27.6 

1.3 

51.6 

2.2 

24. 1 

16.6 

8.7 

42. 1 

1944  . 

97.2 

21.6 

20.9 

4.7 

21.8 

26.8 

1.4 

51.7 

1.8 

25.0 

15.5 

9.4 

45.6 

1945 . 

97.4 

21.7 

21.1 

2.7 

23.2 

26.3 

2.4 

45.8 

.9 

24.8 

10.4 

9.7 

51.6 

1940 . 

108. 1 

22.8 

15.3 

.7 

30.0 

37.6 

1.7 

51.9 

.1 

31.5 

8.5 

11.8 

56.2 

1947 . 

123.6 

25.0 

14.1 

38.3 

44.6 

1.6 

61.5 

37.6 

10.7 

13.2 

62.1 

1948 . 

133.0 

25.3 

14.8 

42.4 

48.9 

1.6 

64.4 

39.3 

11.5 

13.5 

68.6 

1949 . 

133. 1 

26.5 

16.8 

43.0 

45.3 

1.4 

60.7 

37.5 

9.  3 

14.0 

72.4 

1950  . 

161.5 

28.1 

19.7 

1.1 

55.7 

55. 1 

1.7 

79.8 

.4 

47.9 

16.7 

14.9 

81.0 

1951 . 

179. 1 

30.0 

20.7 

2.7 

58.8 

64.9 

2. 1 

92.6 

1.3 

53.6 

21.  3 

16.5 

86  5 

1952 . 

186.2 

30  8 

19.9 

2.8 

64.6 

65.8 

2.4 

96.1 

2.3 

57.0 

18.1 

18.7 

90.1 

1953  . 

190.6 

31.1 

21.5 

2.6 

65.9 

67.2 

2.4 

98.9 

2.2 

57.3 

18.7 

20.7 

91.8 

1954 . 

194.6 

33  4 

19.2 

2.4 

71.2 

65.3 

3.1 

99.7 

2.4 

59.3 

15.5 

22.5 

94.9 

1955 . 

224.0 

34.6 

23.5 

2.3 

86.6 

72.8 

4.2 

121.0 

2.3 

73.8 

19.3 

25.7 

103.0 

19.56 . 

237.9 

34.8 

19. 1 

2.6 

95. 1 

80.4 

5.9 

130.5 

2.4 

81.5 

17.6 

29.0 

107.4 

1957 . 

244.7 

34.9 

18.6 

2.8 

99.4 

82.2 

6.7 

133.1 

2.3 

84.3 

15.4 

31  1 

111.6 

1958 . 

246.4 

37.3 

19.6 

2.8 

102.1 

77.5 

7.0 

126.7 

1.7 

81.0 

13.0 

31.0 

119.7 

1959 . 

268.3 

37.2 

23.5 

Z9 

112.7 

83.6 

8.3 

139.5 

1.7 

89.4 

15.4 

32.9 

128.8 

1958: 

First  quarter . 

237.5 

32.5 

17.4 

2.7 

96.5 

81.4 

7.0 

124.3 

2.1 

79.5 

12.2 

30.4 

113.2 

Second  quarter... 

235.5 

34.4 

15.3 

2.6 

97.8 

78.3 

7.1 

120.7 

1.9 

78.2 

9.6 

30.8 

114.8 

Third  quarter.... 

240.4 

35.4 

16.3 

2.7 

101.7 

77.2 

7.2 

123  5 

1.8 

79.4 

11.1 

31.2 

116.9 

Fourth  quarter... 

246.4 

37.3 

19.6 

2.8 

102.1 

77.5 

7.0 

126.7 

1.7 

81.0 

13.0 

31.0 

119.7 

1959: 

First  quarter . 

249.8 

34.  5 

21.0 

2.8 

103.8 

80.0 

7.8 

127.6 

1.7 

81.5 

12.6 

31.9 

122.3 

Second  quarter... 

257.6 

35  8 

21.5 

Z7 

107.7 

81.7 

8.3 

132.4 

1.7 

84.3 

13.5 

32.9 

125.3 

Third  quarter.... 

262  1 

35.5 

22.9 

2.7 

110.6 

82.1 

8.4 

135.2 

1.7 

85.8 

14.4 

33.3 

126.9 

Fourth  quarter... 

268.3 

37.2 

23.5 

2.9 

112.7 

83.6 

8.3 

139.5 

1.7 

89.4 

15.4 

32.9 

128.8 

1960: 

First  quarter . 

270.2 

33.8 

23.4 

2.9 

113.6 

87.2 

9.4 

139.6 

1.8 

89.8 

14  0 

34.0 

130.7 

Second  quarter... 

271.5 

34.  5 

21.7 

2.9 

115.6 

87.4 

9.5 

140.3 

1.8 

91.0 

13.0 

34.6 

131.3 

Third  quarter.... 

273.9 

35.0 

20.3 

2.9 

118.2 

87.8 

9.6 

141.4 

1.8 

91.3 

13.4 

34.9 

132.5 

*  All  United  States  corporations,  excludins  hanks,  savinRS  and  loan  associations,  and  insurance  companies. 
Year-end  data  throuRh  1957  are  based  on  Statiities  of  Income  (Treasury  Department),  coverlnu  virtually  all 
corporations  In  the  Unlte<l  States.  Statistics  of  Income  data  may  not  be  strictly  comparable  from  year  to 
year  because  of  changes  In  the  tax  laws,  basis  for  flling  returns,  and  processing  of  data  for  compilation  pur- 
Mses.  All  other  flgures  shown  are  estimates  based  on  data  compiled  from  many  different  sources,  inclualng 
data  on  corporations  registered  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  As  more  complete  Informa¬ 
tion  becomes  available,  estimates  are  revised. 

*  Receivables  h’om  and  payables  to  U.S.  Government  do  not  Include  amounts  offset  against  each  other 
on  the  corjMration’s  books  or  amounts  arising  from  subcontracting  which  are  not  directly  due  from  or  to 
the  U.S.  Oovernment.  Wherever  pos.slblo,  adjustments  have  been  made  to  Include  U.S.  Government 
advances  offset  against  Inventories  on  the  corporation’s  books. 

*  Includes  marketable  securities  other  than  U.S.  Government. 

Note.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
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Table  C-62. — StaU  and  municipal  and  corporate  securities  offered,  1934-60^ 


(MllUoiu  of  dollars] 


State 

Corporate  securities  offered  for  cash  * 

and 

munici¬ 
pal  se- 

Oroes  proceeds  * 

Proposed  uses  of  net  proceeds  * 

Period 

curl  ties 
offered 
for  cash 

■ 

■ 

New  money 

Retire¬ 
ment 
of  se¬ 
curities 

(prin¬ 

cipal 

amounts) 

Total 

1 

1 

Bonds 

and 

notes 

Total 

Total 

Plant 

and 

equip¬ 

ment 

Work¬ 

ing 

capi¬ 

ta 

Other 

pur¬ 

poses 

1931 . 

939 

397 

10 

6 

371 

384 

57 

32 

26 

231 

05 

1935 . 

1,232 

2,332 

22 

86 

2,225 

2,266 

111 

96 

1,865 

193 

1936 . 

1,121 

4,572 

272 

271 

KKSl 

4,431 

858 

380 

478 

3,368 

204 

1937 . 

908 

2,310 

285 

406 

1,618 

2,239 

901 

574 

417 

1.100 

148 

1938 . 

1,108 

2,155 

25 

86 

2,110 

681 

504 

177 

1,206 

222 

1939 . 

1,128 

2,164 

87 

98 

2,115 

325 

170 

155 

1,605 

05 

1940 . 

1,238 

2,677 

108 

183 

2,386 

2,615 

560 

424 

145 

1,854 

192 

1941 . 

956 

2,667 

no 

167 

MMSi 

2,623 

868 

661 

207 

1,583 

172 

1942 . 

524 

1,062 

34 

112 

917 

DCEl 

474 

287 

187 

396 

173 

1943 . 

435 

1, 170 

56 

124 

1,147 

141 

167 

730 

100 

1944 . 

661 

3,202 

163 

360 

2,660 

3, 142 

657 

252 

405 

2,380 

96 

1945 . 

795 

6,011 

397 

758 

4, 855 

638 

442 

4,555 

267 

1946 . 

1,157 

801 

1, 127 

4,882 

6.757 

3,279 

1115 

1,164 

2.868 

610 

1947 . 

2,324 

A  577 

779 

762 

6,466 

4. 501 

3,400 

1. 182 

1.352 

524 

1948 . 

7,078 

614 

492 

5,973 

6,950 

5,929 

4, 221 

1,708 

307 

722 

1949 . 

Z907 

6,052 

736 

425 

5,950 

3,724 

882 

401 

052 

1950 . 

3,532 

6,361 

811 

631 

6,261 

2,066 

1,041 

1.271 

984 

1951 . 

3,189 

7,741 

1,212 

838 

5,601 

7,607 

6,531 

5.110 

1,421 

486 

580 

1952 . 

4, 401 

0,534 

1,360 

564 

8,180 

6,312 

1.868 

664 

537 

1953 . 

5,558 

8,898 

1,326 

489 

8, 755 

7,960 

5,647 

2.313 

260 

535 

1954 . 

6,960 

9,  516 

1,213 

816 

7,488 

0,365 

6,780 

5,110 

1,670 

1,875 

700 

1955 . 

5,977 

10,240 

2,185 

635 

7. 957 

5,333 

2,624 

1,227 

864 

1956 . 

5,446 

mssa 

2,301 

636 

9,663 

6,709 

2,054 

364 

721 

1957 . 

6,058 

12,884 

2,516 

411 

9,957 

12, 661 

11,784 

0,040 

2,744 

214 

663 

1958 . 

7,449 

7,681 

11,558 

1,334 

571 

0,653 

11,372 

wjEa 

7,792 

2,115 

540 

015 

1959 . 

9,748 

E027 

531 

7, 100 

9,527 

8,578 

6,084 

2,494 

135 

814 

1960  • . 

7, 212 

10,248 

1,675 

388 

8, 184 

10,015 

0,014 

5,804 

3,210 

262 

739 

1958; 

First  quarter... 

3,318 

280 

182 

2,846 

3,273 

3,066 

2,566 

501 

134 

73 

Second  quarter. 

2,228 

2,898 

216 

154 

2.528 

2,848 

2.281 

1,033 

347 

225 

342 

Third  quarter.. 

1,668 

BTH] 

345 

104 

2.461 

2,862 

2.535 

1,000 

635 

101 

225 

Fourth  quarter. 

1,347 

2,432 

484 

.  131 

1,818 

2,380 

2,025 

1,303 

633 

80 

275 

1959: 

First  quarter... 

2,157 

2,282 

518 

142 

1,622 

2,232 

1,899 

1,367 

531 

28 

306 

Second  quarter. 

2,665 

639 

173 

1,854 

2,603 

1414 

1,712 

702 

36 

153 

Third  quarter . . 

2,062 

333 

63 

1.666 

2,016 

1,817 

1,006 

721 

37 

162 

Fourth  quarter. 

2,739 

537 

154 

■JjlJ 

2,675 

2,448 

1,000 

539 

33 

105 

1960: 

First  quarter... 

1,885 

2,283 

429 

100 

1,753 

2,233 

2.020 

1, 184 

835 

82 

132 

Second  quarter. 

2,252 

2,521 

578 

95 

1,848 

2,451 

2,184 

1,424 

760 

84 

183 

Third  quarter.. 

1,764 

2,518 

330 

112 

2,467 

2,262 

1,490 

763 

41 

164 

Fourth  quarter  •. 

1,311 

2,926 

338 

81 

2,507 

1863 

2,548 

1,606 

852 

55 

260 

>  These  data  cover  substantially  all  new  Issues  of  State,  municipal,  and  corporate  securities  offered  for 
cash  sale  in  the  United  States  In  amounts  over  Sl00,000  and  with  terms  to  maturity  of  more  than  1  year. 

*  Excludes  notes  issued  exclusively  to  commercial  banks.  Intercorporate  transactions,  sales  of  invest¬ 
ment  company  Issues,  and  Issues  to  be  sold  over  an  extended  period,  such  as  offerings  under  employee- 
purchase  plans. 

*  Number  of  units  multiplied  by  offering  price. 

*  Net  proceeds  represents  the  amount  received  by  the  Issuer  after  payment  of  compensation  to  distributors 
and  other  costs  of  notation. 

*  Preliminary. 

Note.— Data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  included  for  all  periods. 

Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Sources:  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  The  Commercial  and  Financial  Ctronicle,  and  The  Bond 
Bufer. 
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Table  C-63. — Common  stock  prices  and  earnings  and  stock  market  credit,  7939-60 


Period 

Common 
stock 
prices 
index, 
1957-59-100 
(SEC)  • 

Common 
stock 
price/ 
earnings 
ratio — 
industrials 
(Standard 
&  Poor’s)  • 

Stock  mat 

Customer  credit  (excli 
Oovemment  secu 

j 

Total  1  Net  debit 
t»tal  1  balances* 

ket  credit 

iding  U.S. 
dties) 

Bank  loans 
to 

"others”  * 

Bank  loans 
to  brokers 
and 

dealers ' 

Millions  of  dollars 

1930 . 

26.8 

12.17 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

715 

1040 . 

25.3 

11.03 

O 

(•) 

(•) 

584 

1941 . 

23.0 

9.65 

(•) 

(») 

(•) 

535 

1942 . 

(•) 

(•) 

O 

850 

1943 . 

26.6 

17.58 

O 

(*) 

O 

1,328 

1944 . 

29.0 

16.95 

(•) 

(•) 

353 

2;  137 

1945 . 

35.2 

22.99 

1.374 

942 

432 

2,782 

1946 . 

40. 1 

11.01 

976 

473 

503 

1,471 

1947 . 

35. 1 

0.14 

1,032 

517 

515 

784 

1948 . 

3.5.6 

5.86 

968 

499 

469 

1,331 

1949 . 

34.3 

6.76 

1,249 

821 

428 

1,608 

19.50 . 

41.4 

7.51 

1,798 

1,237 

561 

1,742 

1951 . 

40.6 

9.62 

1,826 

1,Z53 

573 

1.419 

1952 . 

52.3 

10.22 

1.980 

1,332 

648 

2.002 

1953 . 

51.0 

0.68 

2,445 

1,665 

780 

2,248 

1954 . . . 

61.7 

12.17 

3,436 

2,388 

1,048 

2,688 

1955 . 

81.8 

12.65 

4.030 

2,791 

1,239 

2,852 

1956 . 

92.6 

13.54 

3.984 

2,823 

1, 161 

2,214 

1957 . 

80.8 

12.01 

3,576 

^482 

1,094 

2,190 

1958 . 

93.2 

17.71 

4,537 

3,285 

1,252 

2,560 

1959 . 

116.7 

19.70 

4,454 

3,280 

1,174 

2,579 

1960 . 

113  0 

1, 184 

2,610 

1959:  January . 

11Z5 

4,507 

3,207 

1,300 

2, 146 

FebruaiTr . 

111.  1 

4,569 

3,253 

1,316 

1,939 

March..' . 

113.0 

16.08 

4,636 

3,305 

1, 331 

L852 

115.8 

4, 764 

3,401 

1,363 

2,226 

May.... . 

117.7 

4,758 

3,385 

L373 

2’ 075 

June . 

116.7 

1^82 

4,734 

3,388 

1,346 

2^017 

July . 

1.21. 3 

4,648 

3.374 

1,274 

2, 106 

August . 

120.7 

4, 528 

3,260 

1,250 

2, 103 

September . 

116.3 

10.06 

4,443 

3,250 

1, 103 

2,061 

October . 

116.3 

4, 401 

3,210 

1, 101 

2, 115 

116.5 

4^460 

3,273 

1,187 

2,087 

December . 

120.5 

10. 70 

4,454 

3,280 

1,174 

2,579 

1060:  January . . . . 

117.6 

4,365 

3. 198 

1, 167 

1,917 

February . 

114. 1 

4, 274 

3, 129 

1, 145 

1,811 

.March . 

112.1 

15.87 

4, 158 

3,028 

1,130 

1, 479 

April . . . 

113.5 

4, 153 

3.037 

1,116 

1,812 

May . . . 

113.2 

4’  132 

3, 021 

1,111 

1,588 

June . 

117.0 

17.80 

4,  214 

3,082 

1,132 

1,665 

114.5 

4, 133 

3,004 

1, 129 

1,6.58 

August . . 

115.6 

4,243 

3, 109 

1, 134 

1,860 

September . 

112. 1 

18.17 

4,282 

3. 137 

i;i45 

2,058 

October . 

100. 1 

4,204 

3, 133 

1, 161 

1,957 

November . 

112.6 

4,294 

3,141 

1, 153 

1,851 

115.2 

1,184 

2,610 

nnnnniii 

■■■■■■1 

>  Baaed  on  300  atocks. 

*  Baaed  on  50  stocks  for  1030-56  and  425  stocks  beginning  1057.  Ratio  Is  obtained  by  dividing  the  stock 
price  index  as  of  the  end  of  tbe  period  by  the  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  earnings  for  the  quarter 
then  ending. 

*  As  reported  by  member  firms  of  tbe  New  York  Stock  Exchange  carrying  margin  accounts.  Includes 
net  debit  balances  of  all  customers  (other  than  general  partners  in  the  re(>orting  firm  and  member  firms  of 
national  exchanges)  whose  combined  accounts  net  to  a  debit.  Balances  secured  by  U.S.  Oovemment 
obligations  are  excluded.  Data  are  for  end  of  period. 

«  Loans  by  weekly  reporting  member  banks  to  others  than  brokers  and  dealers  for  purchasing  or  carrying 
securities  exc^t  U.S.  Oovemment  obligations.  From  1053  through  June  1050,  loans  for  purchasing 
or  carrying  U.S.  Government  securities  were  reported  separately  only  by  New  York  and  Chicago  banks. 
Accordingly,  for  that  period  any  loans  for  purchasing  or  carrying  such  securities  at  other  reporting  banks 
are  included.  Series  also  revised  beginning  July  1046,  March  1053.  and  July  1058.  Data  are  for  last  Wednes¬ 
day  of  period.  For  details,  see  Federal  Rernrve  Bulletin,  August  1050. 

*  Loans  by  weekly  reporting  member  banks  for  purchasing  or  cerrylng  securities,  including  U.S.  Oovem¬ 
ment  obligations.  Series  revised  beginning  JuW  1046.  January  1052.  July  1058.  and  July  1050.  Data  are 
for  last  Wednesday  of  period.  For  details,  see  Federal  Reterve  Bulletin,  August  1050. 

*  Not  available. 

Sources;  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  Board  of  Oovemors  of  tbe  Federal  Reserve  System , 
Standard  &  Poor’s  Corporation,  and  .New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
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Table  C-64. — Business  population  and  business  jailwts,  192^-60 


Period 

Operating  busi¬ 
nesses  and  business 

Business  failures  *  * 

turn< 

sand 

Oper¬ 

ating 

busi¬ 

nesses’ 

)ver  (t 
s  of  fin 

New 
busi¬ 
ness¬ 
es  • 

nou¬ 
ns)' 
Dis- 
con- 
tln- 
ued 
busi¬ 
ness¬ 
es  * 

Busi¬ 
ness 
fail¬ 
ure 
rate  • 

Number  of  failures 

Amount  of  current 
liabilities  (millions  of 
dollars) 

Total 

Liability  size 
class 

Total 

Liability  size 
class 

Under 

$100,000 

Under 

$100,000 

1929 . 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

103.9 

22,165 

744 

483.3 

261.5 

221.8 

1930 . 

2.994 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

121.6 

26,355 

25,408 

947 

668.3 

303.5 

364.8 

1931 . 

2.916 

(•) 

(•) 

133.4 

28,285 

27,230 

736.3 

354.2 

382.2 

1932 . 

2.828 

(•) 

W 

(*) 

154. 1 

31,822 

1,625 

928.3 

432.6 

495.7 

1933 . 

2,782 

(•) 

(•1 

i*) 

noo.3 

'19,859 

'979 

'  457.  5 

'  215.  5 

'242.0 

1934 . 

2,884 

{*) 

(•) 

(•) 

61.1 

12,091 

11,421 

334.0 

138.5 

195.4 

1935 . 

2,992 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

61.7 

12,244 

11, 691 

553 

310.6 

135.5 

175.1 

1936 . 

Klityna 

(•) 

47.8 

Kxna 

9,285 

322 

203.2 

102.8 

100.4 

1937 . 

(•) 

(•) 

{•> 

45.9 

9,490 

287 

183.3 

101.9 

81.4 

1938 . 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

61.1 

12,836 

12,553 

283 

246.5 

140.1 

106.4 

1939 . 

3,222 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

»09.6 

'  14,  768 

'  14, 541 

'227 

'182.5 

'132.9 

'49.7 

1940 . 

3,319 

275 

318 

(•) 

63.0 

13, 619 

219 

166.7 

119.9 

46.8 

1941 . 

3,276 

290 

271 

(•) 

54.5 

11,848 

11,685 

163 

136. 1 

100.7 

35.4 

1942 . 

3,295 

121 

386 

(•) 

44.6 

rngm 

9,282 

123 

100.8 

80.3 

20.5 

1943 . 

3,030 

146 

337 

(•) 

16.4 

3,221 

3, 155 

66 

45.3 

30.2 

15.1 

1944 . 

2,839 

331 

175 

(•) 

6.5 

1,222 

1,176 

46 

31.7 

14.5 

17.1 

1945 . 

2.995 

423 

176 

(•) 

4.2 

809 

759 

50 

30.2 

11.4 

18.8 

1946 . 

3,242 

617 

209 

132. 916 

5.2 

1, 129 

V  nTI 

127 

67.3 

15.7 

51.6 

1947 . 

3,651 

461 

239 

112,638 

14.3 

3,474 

Titl 

371 

204.6 

63.7 

140.9 

1948 . 

3,873 

393 

282 

96,101 

20.4 

5,250 

397 

234.6 

93.9 

140.7 

1949 . 

3,984 

331 

85,491 

34.4 

9,246 

538 

308.1 

161.4 

146.7 

1950 . 

4,009 

348 

92,925 

34.3 

9,162 

8,746 

416 

248.3 

151.2 

97.1 

1951 . 

4,067 

327 

83, 649 

Knn 

8,058 

7,626 

432 

259.5 

131.6 

128.0 

1952 . 

4. 118 

346 

92. 819 

28.7 

7,611 

7,081 

530 

283.3 

131.9 

151.4 

1953 . 

4, 188 

352 

102,545 

33.2 

8,862 

787 

394.2 

167.5 

226.6 

1954 . 

4,240 

366 

319 

117, 164 

42.0 

11,086 

860 

462.6 

211.4 

251.2 

1955 . 

4,287 

408 

314 

139,651 

41.6 

8.56 

449.4 

206.4 

243.0 

1956 . 

4, 381 

431 

342 

140,  775 

48  0 

12,686 

11,615 

mssa 

562.7 

239.8 

322.9 

1957 . 

4, 471 

398 

335 

136.697 

51.7 

13,  739 

12,547 

1, 192 

615.3 

267. 1 

348.2 

1958 . 

4,533 

397 

347 

150.280 

55.9 

14,964 

13, 499 

1,465 

728.3 

297.6 

430  7 

1969 . 

4.583 

423 

347 

*  193. 070 

51.8 

wsMi 

1,346 

692.8 

278.9 

413.9 

1960 . 

4,659 

'  182, 443 

n 

1\  445 

13,  A5n 

1,795 

938-6 

327.2 

611.  4 

1959;  January _ 

i,595 

18.  842 

St.  t 

1,273 

1, 136 

137 

73.6 

23.  9 

49.  7 

February.. 

15,  791 

60.9 

1. 161 

L047 

114 

,58.6 

21.6 

37.0 

March _ 

18, 176 

SO  s 

1,263 

1, 143 

120 

65. 1 

25.4 

39.  7 

17i  615 

St  6 

1^292 

1  153 

139 

71.9 

24.4 

47.5 

May . 

16^721 

ts.s 

l’  135 

L036 

99 

50.9 

22.6 

28.3 

June . 

16,208 

5S.8 

l'  244 

li  147 

07 

49.2 

25.8 

23.4 

16,650 

HMI 

QA9 

51.2 

22.8 

28.  4 

14.  406 

ss  s 

1, 135 

87 

54.  5 

22.2 

32.3 

14,664 

6S,i 

i,  144 

118 

54.7 

22.3 

32.5 

October.... 

i,6S5 

14,  .526 

50.6 

1, 125 

81 

50.4 

23.4 

27.0 

015 

SS.  J 

i  130 

110 

53.2 

23.5 

29.7 

December . 

16i  456 

69.  f> 

mtm 

04.5 

135 

59.6 

21. 1 

38.4 

1960:  January _ 

i,670 

18, 189 

St.O 

1. 181 

126 

53.7 

24.6 

29.0 

February.. 

14^669 

SO.  7 

1,214 

60.9 

24.4 

36.6 

March . 

17^437 

SI.  t 

1,335 

L  172 

163 

70.2 

27.0 

43.2 

April . 

i,m 

151446 

Si.  9 

li370 

1,235 

135 

69.2 

28.9 

40.3 

May _ 

15i  530 

64.  t 

li273 

1, 153 

120 

73.3 

27.8 

45.5 

June . 

16i670 

si.t 

1^334 

L  1.57 

177 

126.4 

26.5 

100.0 

July . 

i,7W 

14,  676 

Si  8 

1, 146 

138 

61.7 

23.1 

38.6 

August.... 

14,993 

s9.e 

1^315 

li  137 

178 

97.6 

27.4 

70.2 

September. 

14!o07 

86.  t 

1^269 

1, 118 

151 

80.6 

28.6 

52.0 

October.... 

i,7t5 

13,760 

68.  S 

li  344 

L  192 

152 

81.5 

28.6 

52.9 

November. 

12’ 412 

et.o 

li311 

1.126 

185 

84.5 

28.9 

55.6 

December . 

•  14. 648 

88.  i 

1,353 

147 

79.0 

31.5 

47.5 

'  Excludes  firms  in  the  fields  of  agriculture  and  professional  services.  Includes  self-employed  person 
only  if  be  has  either  an  established  place  of  business  or  at  least  one  paid  employee.  Series  revised  bepnnlng  IMl. 

•  Data  through  1939  are  averages  of  end-of-quarter  estimates  centerea  at  June  30.  Beginning  1940,  data 
are  for  beginning  of  period.  Quarterly  data  shown  here  are  seasonally  adjusted. 

•  Total  for  period. 

«  Commercial  and  industrial  failures  only.  Excludes  failures  of  banks  and  railroads  and,  beginning  1933, 
of  real  estate,  insurance,  holding,  and  financial  companies,  steamship  lines,  travel  agencies,  etc. 

•  Failure  rate  per  10,000  listed  enterprises.  Monthly  data  are  seasonally  adjusted. 

•  Not  available. 

’  Series  revised;  not  strictly  comparable  with  earlier  data. 

•  Beginning  January  1939,  data  for  Hawaii  are  included.  Total  for  1958  including  Hawaii  is  160,781. 

•  Preliminary. 

Not*.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Sources;  Department  of  Commerce  and  Dun  &  Bradstreet.  Inc. 
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Table  C-65. — Income  oj  the  farm  population,  1929-60 


Income  received  by  tota  1  Income  received  by  farm  operators  from 

farm  population  farming 


Period 

From 

all 

From  agri¬ 
cultural 
sources 

From 

non- 

agricul- 

tural 

sources 

Realized 

gross 

Pro¬ 

duc¬ 

tion 

ex- 

pensee 

Net 

Net  income 
per  farm  in¬ 
cluding  net 
inventory 
change  * 

In¬ 

come 

frcm 

all 

sources 
per 
per¬ 
son  * 

Total* 

Cash 

re¬ 

ceipts 

from 

mar¬ 

keting 

Ex¬ 

clud¬ 

ing 

inven¬ 

tory 

change 

In- 

clud- 

Totali 

Farm 

wages* 

inven¬ 

tory 

change* 

Cur¬ 

rent 

prices 

1960 
prices  • 

Billions  of  dollars 

Dollars 

1929 . 

(•) 

7.0 

0.9 

(•) 

13.9 

11.3 

7.6 

6.1 

943 

1,779 

(•) 

1930 . 

(•) 

5.1 

.8 

(') 

11.4 

9.1 

6.9 

4.3 

650 

1,300 

(•) 

1931 . 

(•) 

4.0 

.6 

(') 

8.4 

6.4 

m 

2.9 

3.3 

506 

1,177 

(•) 

1932 . 

(•) 

(•) 

mu 

1.9 

2.0 

305 

824 

(•) 

1933 . 

(•) 

(•) 

Eli 

Hi 

2.8 

2.6 

382 

1,032 

(•) 

1934 . 

5.3 

uu 

HI 

1.9 

Eq 

mm 

BH 

3.9 

2.9 

434 

1,033 

165 

1935 . 

7.9 

.6 

2.0 

9.7 

7.1 

5.1 

4.6 

5.3 

778 

1,809 

244 

1936 . 

7.3 

B.aia 

.6 

10.7 

8.4 

5.6 

5.1 

4.3 

643 

1,495 

228 

1937 . 

9.3 

HiV:l 

HI 

11.3 

8.9 

6.1 

6.0 

911 

2,070 

296 

1938 . 

7.4 

10.1 

7.7 

5.8 

4.4 

675 

1,607 

239 

1939 . 

7.7 

5.2 

HI 

10.6 

7.9 

6.2 

■al 

4.5 

697 

1,700 

249 

1940 . 

8.0 

5.3 

■9 

■B 

11.0 

8.4 

6.7 

4.6 

720 

1,714 

262 

1941 . 

nn 

mia 

.9 

3.1 

13.8 

11.1 

7.7 

6.2 

6.6 

1,044 

2,320 

349 

1942 . . 

14.9 

mn 

1.2 

3.8 

■rm 

15.6 

9.9 

8.8 

9.9 

1,600 

3, 137 

509 

1943 . 

17.4 

1.4 

19.6 

11.5 

11.9 

11.8 

1,942 

3, 407 

654 

1944 . 

17.8 

13.4 

1.5 

Bh 

Km 

12.2 

12.2 

11.8 

1,967 

3,278 

696 

1945 . 

18.2 

14.0 

1.6 

21.7 

12.9 

12.8 

12.4 

2,080 

3,302 

720 

1946 . 

21  4 

17.0 

1.8 

24.8 

14.5 

15.2 

15.3 

2,574 

3,677 

806 

1947 . 

22.4 

17.5 

1.9 

4.9 

34.4 

29.6 

17.0 

17.3 

15.5 

2,648 

3,229 

825 

1948 . 

24.9 

19.8 

2.0 

5.1 

30.2 

18.9 

16.1 

17.8 

3,065 

3,523 

962 

1949 . 

19.9 

14.7 

1.8 

iilt: 

27.8 

18.0 

13.8 

12.9 

2,259 

2,689 

767 

1950 . 

21.0 

15.7 

1.7 

Ie 

28.5 

1£.3 

13.2 

14.0 

2, 479 

2,916 

838 

1961 . 

23.7 

18.1 

1.8 

5.6 

33.0 

22.2 

15.2 

16.3 

2,951 

3,208 

983 

1952 . 

23.4 

17.3 

1.9 

6. 1 

32.6 

22.6 

14.4 

15.3 

2,829 

3, 042 

962 

1953 . 

21. 1 

16.1 

1.8 

6.0 

35.3 

31.1 

21.4 

13.9 

13.3 

2,502 

2,690 

931 

1954 . 

20.2 

14.4 

1.8 

5.8 

33.9 

30.0 

21.7 

12.2 

12.7 

2,440 

2,624 

916 

1965 . 

19.8 

13.5 

1.7 

6.3 

33  3 

29.6 

21.9 

11.5 

11.8 

2,313 

2,487 

883 

1956 . 

20. 1 

13.4 

1.7 

6.7 

34.6 

30.6 

22.6 

12.0 

11.6 

;  2,338 

2,487 

897 

1967 . 

20.2 

13.6 

1.8 

6.6 

34.4 

29.8 

23.4 

11.0 

11.8 

2,426 

2,501 

933 

1958 . 

22.2 

15.8 

1.8 

6.4 

38.2 

33.5 

25.2 

13.0 

14.0 

2,952 

2,982 

1,039 

1959 . 

20.4 

13.6 

1.8 

6.8 

37.5 

33.1 

26.2 

11.3 

11.8 

2,548 

2,574 

965 

I960* . 

20.7 

13.8 

1.8 

6.9 

37.9 

33.7 

26.3 

11.6 

12.0 

2,640 

2,640 

(•) 

1959: 

SkoBonaUt  adjuded  annual  rateM 

First  quarter.... 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

38.5 

34.0 

26.2 

12.3 

13.0 

2,800 

2,830 

(•) 

Second  quarter.. 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

37.8 

33.5 

26.3 

11.5 

12.0 

2,590 

2,620 

(•) 

Third  quarter . . 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

36.7 

32.4 

28. 1 

10.6 

11.1 

2,390 

2,410 

(•) 

Fourth  quarter. 

(*) 

(•) 

(•) 

(') 

36.9 

32.7 

26. 1 

10.8 

11.2 

2,410 

2,410 

(•) 

1960: 

First  quarter.... 

(') 

(•) 

(•) 

{•) 

36.5 

32.3 

28.3 

10.2 

10.6 

2,330 

2,330 

(•) 

Second  quarter. 

(•) 

(•) 

(') 

(•) 

38.3 

34.1 

26.5 

11.8 

12.1 

2,670 

2, 670 

(•) 

Third  quarter . . 

1') 

(•) 

38.1 

34.0 

26.2 

11.9 

12.2 

2,690 

2,690 

(•) 

Fourth  quarter  *. 

•) 

•) 

(•) 

’) 

38.6 

34.3 

26.2 

12.4 

12.8 

2,820 

2,820 

(•) 

>  Net  Income  of  farm  operators  from  farming  (including  net  inventory  change)  and  farm  wages  as  shown. 

>  Farm  wages  received  by  farm  resident  workers. 

•  Cash  receipts  from  marketings.  Government  payments,  and  nonmoney  Income  furnished  by  farms. 
‘  Includes  net  change  in  inventory  of  crops  and  livestock  valued  at  the  average  price  for  the  year.  Data 

prior  to  1946  differ  from  farm  proprietors’  income  shown  In  Tables  C-9  and  C-12  because  of  revisions  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  not  yet  incorporated  into  the  national  income  accounts  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

<  Based  on  estimated  number  of  farms  as  reported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  according  to  19M 
Census  definition  (see  footnote  1,  Table  C-70). 

•  Income  In  current  prices  divided  by  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  family  living  items  on  a 
1960  base. 

’  Based  on  farm  population  as  defined  in  1950  Census  of  Population.  See  footnote  1,  Table  C-69. 

•  N'ot  available. 

•  Preliminary. 

Note.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Department  Of  Agriculture. 
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Table  C-66. — Indexes  of  prices  received  and  prices  paid  by  farmers^  and  parity  ratio,  7Q2Q~60 

[1910-14-100] 


July . 

August... 

September 

October... 

November 

December. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  203. 
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Table  C-66. — Indexes  of  prices  received  and  prices  paid  by  farmers,  and  parity  ratio,  7929-60 — 

Continued 

[1910-14-100] 


>  Includes  Items  not  shown  separately. 

*  Interest  payable  per  acre  on  farm  real  estate  debt. 

*  Farm  real  estate  taxes  payable  per  acre  (levied  in  preceding  year). 

*  Monthly  data  are  seasonally  adjusted. 

*  Percentage  ratio  of  prices  received  for  all  farm  products  to  parity  Index. 

*  Includes  wartime  subsidy  payments. 

'  Preliminary. 

Source:  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Table  C-67. — Farm  production  indexes,  1929-60 
( 1047  -  49 -100) 


Period 

Farm 
out¬ 
put  > 

Crops 

Livestock  and  products 

Total* 

Feed 

grains 

Hay 

and 

forage 

Food 

grains 

Vege¬ 

tables 

Fruits 

and 

nuts 

Cot¬ 

ton 

To¬ 

bacco 

Oil 

bear¬ 

ing 

crops 

Total* 

Meat 

ani¬ 

mals 

Dairy 

prod¬ 

ucts 

Poul¬ 

try 

and 

eggs 

1929  .. 

74 

79 

83 

88 

66 

78 

76 

104 

75 

21 

77 

77 

82 

63 

1930... 

72 

76 

73 

75 

72 

79 

75 

98 

81 

23 

78 

78 

84 

65 

1931  .. 

79 

84 

84 

79 

76 

80 

94 

119 

76 

23 

80 

82 

86 

63 

1932... 

76 

80 

95 

86 

62 

80 

76 

91 

49 

21 

81 

83 

86 

63 

1933... 

71 

73 

79 

45 

77 

77 

91 

68 

18 

82 

86 

87 

62 

1934... 

58 

48 

67 

44 

84 

72 

68 

54 

21 

75 

73 

85 

59 

1935... 

72 

76 

80 

96 

53 

85 

91 

75 

65 

34 

72 

66 

86 

59 

1936... 

65 

64 

53 

74 

52 

72 

87 

58 

27 

77 

74 

87 

63 

1937... 

82 

88 

87 

87 

72 

86 

95 

133 

78 

30 

76 

71 

86 

63 

1938... 

79 

83 

84 

98 

75 

86 

85 

84 

69 

36 

79 

77 

89 

65 

1939... 

79 

82 

83 

93 

61 

85 

83 

93 

47 

85 

88 

90 

70 

1940... 

82 

85 

85 

105 

67 

88 

96 

88 

72 

56 

87 

89 

92 

1941... 

85 

87 

91 

Tia 

76 

89 

102 

75 

63 

61 

92 

94 

96 

77 

1942... 

96 

97 

104 

115 

80 

95 

■DU 

^■Til 

70 

92 

102 

108 

100 

89 

1943  .. 

94 

91 

96 

109 

69 

103 

87 

69 

98 

no 

120 

99 

102 

1944... 

97 

96 

85 

98 

■ml 

86 

96 

82 

108 

■ml 

102 

95 

93 

97 

112 

89 

100 

92 

63 

98 

104 

103 

103 

98 

98 

■Dia 

■IiTl 

92 

111 

61 

114 

84 

101 

102 

99 

95 

93 

81 

102 

108 

97 

83 

■TiTl 

91 

100 

■DDl 

101 

98 

■Dll 

106 

116 

99 

103 

103 

95 

■Da 

98 

109 

97 

97 

98 

96 

101 

■gl 

99 

89 

100 

112 

98 

100 

103 

103 

1950... 

101 

97 

104 

■iBi 

83 

102 

■Bl 

115 

107 

109 

101 

111 

1951... 

■Dll 

99 

97 

110 

82 

95 

116 

106 

112 

117 

100 

116 

1952... 

108 

■DHl 

106 

TiM 

96 

112 

104 

112 

117 

■TiTil 

117 

1953... 

109 

101 

96 

101 

115 

102 

103 

114 

116 

105 

120 

1954  . . 

109 

85 

98 

96 

111 

116 

117 

121 

■IjM 

125 

1955... 

113 

112 

115 

80 

102 

103 

109 

128 

120 

127 

108 

123 

1956... 

114 

112 

109 

84 

109 

93 

152 

122 

123 

■Him 

136 

1957... 

114 

122 

122 

79 

104 

103 

77 

83 

147 

121 

119 

111 

137 

1958... 

124 

118 

135 

122 

117 

108 

109 

80 

86 

180 

124 

124 

111 

145 

1959... 

126 

117 

■m 

116 

93 

104 

116 

89 

159 

130 

134 

111 

150 

1960  «.. 

129 

122 

144 

124 

111 

107 

109 

97 

172 

129 

132 

112 

149 

■  Farm  output  measures  the  annual  volume  of  farm  production  available  for  eventual  human  use  throufth 
sales  from  farms  or  consumption  In  farm  households.  Total  excludes  production  of  feed  for  horses  and  mules. 
*  Includes  production  of  feed  for  horses  and  mules  and  certain  items  not  shown  separately. 

» Includes  certain  Items  not  shown  separately. 

«  Preliminary. 

Source:  Department  of  .Agriculture. 
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Table  C-68. — Selected  measures  of  farm  resources  and  inputs,  1929-60 


Year 

Cropland 
harvested 
(millions 
of  acres)' 

Live¬ 
stock 
breed¬ 
ing 
units 
(1947- 
49- 
100)  » 

Man¬ 

hours 

of 

farm 

work 

(bil¬ 

lions) 

Index  numl)ers  of  Inputs  (1947-49 

-100) 

Total 

Exclu¬ 
sive  of 
use  for 
fee<l  for 
horses 
and 
mules 

i 

Total 

Farm 

lalior 

Farm 
real 
estate  • 

Me- 
chani-  | 
cal  I 
power 
and 
ma¬ 
chinery 

Ferti¬ 

lizer 

and 

lime 

Feed, 
seed, 
and 
live¬ 
stock 
pur¬ 
chases  ‘ 

Miscel¬ 

laneous 

1929 . 

365 

298 

92 

23.2 

98 

138 

98 

53 

36 

38 

96 

1930 . 

369 

.3(H 

92 

22.9 

97 

137 

96 

55 

36 

37 

96 

1931 . 

365 

303 

93 

23.4 

96 

140 

94 

52 

28 

32 

99 

19.32 . 

371 

311 

95 

22.6 

93 

135 

91 

48 

19 

34 

100 

1933 . 

340 

281 

98 

22.6 

91 

135 

92 

44 

21 

34 

97 

19.34 . 

304 

247 

98 

86 

121 

91 

44 

25 

33 

88 

1935 . 

345 

289 

86 

21. 1 

88 

126 

93 

45 

29 

32 

84 

19;ifl . 

323 

269 

90 

20.4 

89 

122 

94 

48 

35 

43 

87 

1937 . 

347 

295 

87 

22.  1 

94 

132 

95 

52 

41 

40 

86 

1938 . 

349 

301 

87 

20  6 

91 

123 

96 

55 

39 

42 

89 

1939 . 

3.30 

285 

93 

20.7 

94 

123 

97 

55 

41 

52 

92 

1940 . 

339 

296 

95 

20.5 

97 

122 

98 

58 

48 

63 

93 

1941 . 

342 

302 

94 

20.0 

97 

120 

98 

61 

.52 

65 

94 

1942 . 

.346 

307 

104 

20.6 

101 

123 

96 

66 

58 

80 

95 

1943 . 

356 

319 

117 

20.3 

101 

121 

94 

69 

66 

88 

97 

1944 . 

361 

325 

114 

20.2 

101 

120 

93 

70 

75 

90 

97 

1945 . 

354 

322 

108 

18.8 

99 

113 

93 

74 

78 

101 

97 

1946 . 

351 

322 

107 

18.  1 

99 

108 

96 

80 

92 

97 

98 

1947 . 

3.51 

328 

103 

17.2 

99 

103 

98 

89 

97 

102 

99 

1948 . 

356 

332 

98 

16.8 

100 

100 

101 

100 

98 

101 

97 

1949 . 

360 

338 

99 

16.2 

101 

97 

101 

111 

105 

97 

104 

1960 . 

345 

326 

102 

15.1 

101 

90 

103 

118 

118 

101 

108 

1951 . 

344 

326 

103 

15.2 

104 

91 

104 

127 

126 

112 

112 

1952 . 

349 

334 

102 

14.4 

104 

86 

105 

133 

139 

113 

112 

1953 . 

348 

335 

100 

13.9 

103 

83 

105 

134 

143 

112 

115 

1954 . 

346 

335 

104 

13. 1 

102 

78 

106 

135 

152 

115 

115 

1956 . 

340 

330 

106 

12.8 

102 

76 

106 

136 

156 

120 

120 

1956 . 

326 

317 

104 

12.1 

102 

72 

105 

137 

158 

128 

124 

1957 . 

326 

318 

102 

11.4 

100 

68 

105 

138 

163 

130 

122 

1958 . 

328 

321 

100 

11.1 

101 

66 

106 

137 

167 

1  141 

1  127 

1959 . 

332 

326 

104 

11.0 

103 

66 

107 

141 

188 

145 

i  133 

1960  ‘ . 

328 

322 

1 

102 

10.5 

i 

103 

63 

106 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

1  (•) 

>  Acreage  harvested  (excluding  duplication)  plus  acreages  in  fruits,  tree  nuts,  and  farm  gardens. 

*  Animal  units  of  brewing  livestock,  excluding  horses  and  mules. 

>  Includes  buildings  and  improvements  on  land. 

*  Nonfarm  Inputs  associated  with  farmers’  purchases. 

*  Preliminary. 

*  Not  available. 

Source:  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Table  C-69. — Farm  population,  employment,  and  productivity,  1929-60 


Period 

Farm  popu¬ 
lation 
(April  1)  1 

Net 
migra¬ 
tion  to 
an<l 
from 
farms 
(thou¬ 
sands)  • 

Farm  employment 
(thousands)  • 

Farm  output 

Crop 
pro¬ 
duc¬ 
tion 
per 
acre  • 

Live¬ 

stock 

pro¬ 

duction 

per 

breed¬ 

ing 

unit 

Num¬ 

ber 

(thou¬ 

sands) 

As  per¬ 
cent  of 
total 
popu¬ 
lation  * 

Total 

Family 

workers 

Hlre<l 

workers 

Per 

unit 

of 

total 

input 

Per  man-hour 

Total 

Crops 

Live- 

Stock 

Index,  1947-49-100 

1929.... 

30,580 

25.1 

-477 

12,763 

9,360 

3.403 

76 

54 

51 

76 

79 

84 

1930.... 

30, 529 

24.8 

-61 

12, 497 

9, 307 

3,190 

74 

53 

.50 

76 

75 

85 

1931.... 

30. 845 

24.8 

156 

12, 745 

9, 642 

3,103 

82 

56 

54 

75 

83 

86 

1932.... 

31,388 

25. 1 

607 

12, 816 

9.922 

2,894 

82 

56 

.55 

75 

79 

85 

1933.... 

32.393 

25.8 

-463 

12,739 

9, 874 

2.865 

77 

52 

50 

73 

71 

84 

1934.... 

32,305 

25.5 

-527 

12, 627 

9,765 

2, 862 

70 

50 

48 

69 

59 

77 

1935.... 

32, 161 

25.3 

-799 

12,733 

9,855 

2,878 

82 

57 

57 

70 

76 

84 

1930.... 

31,737 

24.8 

-834 

12,331 

9.350 

2. 981 

73 

53 

.50 

73 

65 

86 

1937.... 

31,266 

24.2 

-661 

11,978 

9.054 

2. 924 

87 

62 

60 

73 

88 

87 

1938.... 

30.980 

23.8 

-545 

11,622 

8.815 

2.807 

87 

64 

63 

76 

85 

91 

1939.... 

30,840 

23.5 

-703 

11,338 

8.611 

2,727 

84 

64 

63 

79 

85 

91 

1940.... 

30, 547 

23. 1 

-633 

10,979 

8.300 

2.679 

85 

67 

67 

80 

88 

92 

1941.... 

30,273 

22.7 

-1,424 

10,669 

8.017 

2.652 

88 

71 

71 

82 

90 

98 

1942.... 

29.231 

21.7 

-2. 975 

10,504 

7. 949 

2.555 

95 

78 

78 

88 

99 

98 

1943.... 

26. 681 

19.5 

-1.563 

10,446 

8.010 

2. 436 

93 

78 

76 

92 

92 

94 

1944.... 

25. 495 

18.4 

-564 

10, 219 

7.988 

2,231 

96 

81 

79 

90 

96 

92 

1945.... 

25.295 

18.  1 

864 

10,000 

7. 881 

2,119 

96 

84 

85 

91 

95 

96 

1946.... 

26. 483 

18.7 

151 

10,295 

8,106 

2. 189 

99 

91 

92 

94 

101 

94 

1947.... 

27, 124 

18.8 

-1,686 

10,382 

8.115 

2,267 

96 

92 

91 

97 

95 

97 

1948.... 

25,903 

17.7 

-ri 

10.363 

8,026 

2, 337 

104 

104 

104 

99 

106 

99 

1949.... 

25,954 

17.4 

-1,314 

9,964 

7, 712 

2. 252 

100 

104 

105 

104 

99 

104 

1950.... 

25,058 

16.5 

-1,302 

9,926 

7,597 

2.329 

too 

112 

114 

107 

97 

105 

1951.... 

24,160 

15.7 

-271 

9.546 

7,310 

2.236 

100 

114 

112 

114 

98 

109 

1952.... 

24.283 

15.5 

-1,996 

9.149 

7,005 

2.144 

104 

126 

125 

117 

104 

no 

1953.... 

22,679 

14.2 

-962 

8.864 

6. 775 

2,089 

106 

131 

129 

1'20 

103 

114 

1954.... 

22.099 

13.6 

-25 

8.639 

6,579 

2.060 

107 

140 

138 

124 

101 

112 

1955.... 

22.438 

13.6 

-435 

8.364 

6.347 

2.017 

111 

149 

148 

130 

106 

113 

1956.... 

22,362 

13.3 

-1,134 

7,820 

5.899 

1.921 

112 

158 

161 

136 

109 

117 

1947.... 

21.606 

12.6 

-576 

7,577 

5.682 

1.895 

114 

168 

180 

138 

112 

119 

1958.... 

21.388 

12.3 

-548 

7, 525 

5.570 

1,955 

123 

188 

203 

144 

126 

124 

1959.... 

21,172 

12.0 

(•) 

7,384 

5. 459 

1,925 

122 

191 

203 

151 

1'22 

125 

1960  ».. 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

7, 118 

5,249 

1,869 

125 

205 

218 

155 

130 

126 

>  Farm  population  as  defined  by  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Department  of  Commerce,  l.e.,  civilian 
population  living  on  farms,  both  urban  and  rural,  regardless  of  occupation,  according  to  concept  In  use 
prior  to  1900. 

*  Total  population  of  United  States  as  of  July  1,  excluding  Alaska  and  Hawaii;  Includes  armed  forces  abroad . 

*  Net  change  for  year  beginning  in  April,  estimated  by  Department  of  Agriculture.  For  1940  and  sub* 
sequent  years,  includes  inductions  and  enlistments  into  the  armed  forces,  and  persons  returning  from  the 
armed  forces.  For  all  years,  includes  persons  who  have  not  moved  but  who  are  in  and  out  of  the  farm  popu  • 
lation  because  agricultural  operations  have  begun  or  have  ceased  rn  the  place  where  they  are  living. 

« Includes  persons  doing  farm  work  on  all  farms.  These  data,  published  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  differ  from  those  on  agricultural  employment  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  (see  Table  0-17)  because  of  differences  in  the  method  of  approach,  in  concepts  of  employment, 
and  in  time  of  month  for  which  the  data  are  collected  For  further  explanation,  see  monthly  leport  on 
Form  Labor,  September  10,  1958. 

*  Compute  from  variable  weights  for  individual  crops  produced  each  year. 

*  Not  available. 

'  Preliminary. 

Sources;  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Table  C-70. — Selected  indicators  of  farming  conditions,  1929-60 


Year 

Number 
of  farms 
(thou¬ 
sands)  > 

Value  of  production  assets 
(dollars)  * 

Investment 
during  year 
in  farm  plant 
and  equipment 
(millions  of 
dollars) 

Real 
estate 
debt  as 
percent 
of  value 
(percent)* 

Fore¬ 
closure 
rate  per 
1.000 
farms  ' 

Percent 
of  all 
farms 
having 
central 
station 
electrical 
service  • 

Current  prices 

1947-49  prices 

Per 
(arm ' 

Per 

farm¬ 

worker 

Per 
farm  * 

Per 

(arm- 

•worker 

Oross 

Net  * 

1929 . 

6, 512 

(') 

(») 

(0 

(') 

966 

50 

20.3 

15.7 

(') 

1930 . 

6,546 

n 

(') 

(») 

(’) 

717 

-238 

20. 1 

18.7 

(») 

1931 . 

(') 

(') 

r) 

408 

-448 

21.5 

28.4 

n 

1932 . 

6, 687 

C) 

(') 

194 

-540 

24.5 

38.8 

(0 

1933 . 

6, 741 

0) 

(') 

C) 

(7) 

189 

-455 

27.5 

28.0 

(T) 

1934 . 

6,776 

V) 

(’) 

(0 

V) 

376 

-274 

23.9 

21.0 

(») 

1935 . 

6,814 

(») 

(') 

-104 

22.8 

20.3 

10.9 

1936 . 

6,739 

(’) 

C) 

756 

28 

21.7 

18.1 

12.3 

1937 . 

6,636 

h 

0) 

(') 

b 

107 

20.3 

14.3 

15.8 

1938 . 

6,527 

(n 

C) 

685 

-148 

19.8 

13.4 

19.1 

1939 . 

6,441 

C) 

(’) 

V) 

774 

-7 

19.9 

12.5 

22. 1 

1940 . 

3,413 

13, 118 

7, 347 

872 

76 

19.6 

10.4 

30.4 

1941 . 

6,293 

3,634 

13,444 

7,706 

1,199 

325 

18.9 

6.1 

34.9 

1942 . 

7, 449 

4,330 

14, 076 

8, 183 

1,202 

-168 

17.0 

4.3 

38.3 

1943 . 

8,934 

5, 179 

14, 748 

8, 549 

918 

-485 

14.3 

3.0 

40.3 

1944 . 

|TWgl 

■jXOjJl 

15, 042 

8,644 

1,488 

25 

11.2 

1.9 

42.2 

1945 . 

5,967 

11,346 

6,625 

8, 817 

1,533 

193 

9.2 

1.5 

45.7 

1946 . 

5,926 

12,  435 

15, 151 

8,980 

■'Hi)!’! 

811 

7.8 

1.1 

54.3 

1947 . 

5,871 

14,154 

8,072 

15,364 

8,762 

3,245 

1,641 

7.2 

1.0 

61.0 

1948 . 

8,890 

15,509 

8,678 

4, 316 

2, 257 

6.9 

1.2 

68.6 

1949 . 

5,722 

17, 144 

9,466 

16,480 

Mm] 

4,492 

2,064 

6.9 

1.4 

78.2 

1950 

5,648 

16  070 

0  62.5 

16  070 

9, 625 

4,  594 

1,858 

7  4 

1  S 

77.2 

1951 . 

5,535 

■'-lOKXll 

mm 

mm 

9;  893 

4,825 

1,599 

7.0 

1.6 

84.2 

1952 . 

5,421 

23,206 

13, 178 

18,428 

10,465 

4,696 

1,297 

7.0 

1.3 

88.1 

1953 . 

22,946 

13, 313 

19,009 

11,029 

4,785 

1,265 

7.5 

1.7 

90.8 

1954 . 

22,592 

13,256 

19, 631 

11,519 

614 

8.2 

2.0 

92.3 

1955 . 

23,806 

14, 018 

20,306 

11,957 

4,229 

507 

8.4 

2.3 

93.4 

1956 . 

4,969 

25,055 

14,886 

21,091 

12,530 

3,863 

141 

8.8 

2.0 

94.2 

1957 . 

4,856 

27,183 

16,880 

21.520 

13,363 

3, 955 

70 

9. 1 

1.7 

94.8 

1958 . 

4,749 

29,522 

18,477 

22,068 

13,831 

4,  526 

565 

9.0 

1.6 

95.4 

1959 . 

4,641 

33,398 

20,598 

23,185 

14,299 

4,878 

753 

9.0 

1.6 

96.0 

1960  • . 

4,540 

34,648 

21,303 

23,921 

14, 707 

(0 

(') 

9.5 

(') 

97.0 

>  Vumber  of  farms  as  estlmatinl  by  the  Department  of  Aftriculture  aocordlnit  to  the  1954  Census  defini¬ 
tion,  with  adjustment  for  Census  underenumeration.  The  number  of  farms  as  reporte<l  by  the  Census 
for  1950,  1954,  and  1959  is  found  In  Table  B-9.  For  further  explanation  of  the  difference  between  the  two 
series,  see  Centui  of  A(fricullure,  !9S4,  Volume  II. 

*  Farm  real  estate  less  value  of  dwelling;  livestock;  crops  held  for  feed;  machinery;  farm  share  of  value 
of  automobiles;  and  demand  deposits  used  for  production.  Data  are  for  January  1. 

*  Oross  investment  less  depreciation  and  other  capital  consumption. 

*  Data  are  for  January  1. 

*  Data  are  for  year  ending  March  15  of  the  year  following  that  indicated. 

*  Data  are  for  June  30,  except  for  Census  of  Agriculture  years;  1935  (January  1),  1940  (.April  1),  1945 
(January  1),  and  1950  (April  1). 

f  Not  av^lable. 

'  Preliminary. 

Source;  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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•  Includes  all  crops  held  on  farms  for  whatever  purp 
Credit  Corporation  loans.  The  latter  on  January  1, 

»  Estimated  valuation  for  1940,  plus  purcha.ses  min 

•  Not  available. 

•  Preliminary. 

Source:  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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INTERNATIONAL  STATISTICS 

Table  C-72. — United  States  balance  of  payments,  1955-60  • 


(Millions  of  dollars] 


Type  of  transaction 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

19.59 

January- 

September 

1959 

1960 

Recorded  transactions  other  than  changes 

1 

In  monetary  gold  stock  and  in  liquid 
liabilities: 

United  States  pajunents:  Total . 

21,044 

25,  846 

27,  374 

27,206 

28.621 

21,460 

22,485 

Imports  of  goods  and  services:  Total.. 

17,  937 

19,829 

20,923 

21,  0.53 

23.560 

17,598 

17,832 

Merchandise,  adjusted . 

11,  .527 

12,804 

13,291 

12, 951 

15,315 

11,329 

11,233 

Transportation . 

1,204 

1,408 

1,  .569 

1,636 

1,784 

1,361 

1,501 

Travel . 

1,  1.53 

1,275 

1,372 

1,460 

1,610 

1,287 

1,  436 

Miscellaneous  services . 

728 

807 

873 

918 

931 

703 

668 

Military  expenditures . 

2,823 

2,955 

3, 165 

3,412 

3,090 

2,338 

2,290 

Income  on  investments: 

Private . 

408 

426 

4,52 

537 

549 

395 

440 

Oovemment . 

94 

154 

201 

139 

281 

185 

264 

Unilateral  transfers,  net:  Total  . 

2,  486 

2,398 

2,318 

2,338 

2,402 

1.739 

1,813 

Oovemment  grants . 

1,901 

1,733 

1,616 

1,616 

1. 623 

1,  163 

1. 196 

Remittances  and  pensions  . 

585 

665 

702 

722 

779 

576 

617 

United  States  capital,  net:  Total . 

1,521 

3,619 

4,  133 

3,815 

>  2,659 

>2,123 

2,840 

Private,  net:  Total . 

1,211 

2,990 

3, 175 

2.844 

2,301 

1,528 

2,093 

Direct  Investments,  net . 

779 

1,859 

2,  0,58 

1,094 

1,310 

945 

911 

N'ew  issues . 

128 

453 

597 

955 

624 

496 

436 

Redemptions . 

-190 

-174 

-179 

-85 

-94 

-69 

-69 

Other  long-term,  net . 

303 

324 

441 

574 

372 

301 

202 

Short-term,  net . 

191 

528 

258 

306 

89 

-145 

613 

Government,  net:  Total . 

310 

629 

9.58 

971 

*358 

>595 

747 

Long-term  capital,  outflow... 

383 

545 

993 

1. 176 

»  1,018 

>  771 

795 

Repayments . 

-416 

-479 

-659 

-544 

-1,013 

-531 

-436 

Short-term,  net . 

343 

563 

624 

339 

353 

355 

388 

United  States  receipts:  TotaL . 

20,349 

24,  235 

27,094 

23,349 

24,  012 

17,  516 

20,229 

Exports  of  goods  and  services:  Total.. 

20,003 

23,705 

2f.,  733 

23,325 

23.  464 

17,096 

19,893 

Merchandise,  adjusted . 

14,  280 

17,379 

19,390 

16,263 

16,225 

11,897 

14.  277 

Transportation . 

Travel . 

1,  420 

1,642 

1,999 

1, 672 

1,  649 

1.240 

1,323 

654 

705 

785 

825 

902 

704 

765 

Miscellaneous  services . 

1,001 

1,210 

1,306 

1,347 

1.343 

1,008 

1,003 

Military  transactions . 

204 

158 

372 

296 

297 

222 

293 

Income  on  Investments: 

Direct  Investments . 

1,912 

2,  120 

2,313 

2.  198 

2,235 

1.  492 

1,656 

Other  private . 

258 

297 

363 

417 

467 

342 

374 

Oovemment . 

274 

194 

205 

307 

346 

191 

202 

Foreign  long-term  Investments  In 

the  United  States,  net . 

346 

530 

361 

24 

548 

420 

336 

Balance  on  recorded  transactions  (net 
receipts  or  net  payments  (— )] . 

-1,  595 

-1,611 

-280 

-3, 857 

-4,609 

-3.944 

-2,256 

Unrecorded  transactions— errors  and  omls- 
slons  (net  receipts  or  net  payments!— )) . 

446 

643 

748 

380 

783 

557 

-339 

Increase  In  liquid  liabilities  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  and  international  institutions . 

1, 108 

1,274 

330 

1.202 

«  3,095  ' 

>  2,728 

1,814 

United  States  gold  sales  or  purchases  (— ) _ 

41 

-306 

-798 

2,275 

>731 

>659 

781 

'  Excludes  transfers  of  goods  and  services  under  military  grant  programs. 

*  Excludes  $1,375  million  for  increase  In  United  States  subscription  to  the  International  .Monetary  Fund, 
of  which  $it4  million  was  paid  in  gold  and  $1,031  million  in  non-interest-bearing  notes. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Table  C-73. — Major  U.S.  Government  foreign  assistance,  by  type  and  by  area,  total  postwar 
period  and  fiscal  years  1957-60 

[Fiscal  years,  billions  of  dollars] 


Period 

Total 

Western 

Europe 

(excluding 

Greece 

and 

Turkey) 

Near  East 
(Including 
Greece 
and 

Turkey) 
and  South 
Asia 

1 

Other 

-Africa 

Far  East 
and 
Pacific 

1 

American 

Repub¬ 

lics 

Interna¬ 
tional  or¬ 
ganiza¬ 
tions  and 
unspeci¬ 
fied  areas 

Total,  net 

80.0 

39.6 

11. 1 

0.  5 

17. 9 

3  0 

R  n 

1957 . 

4.7 

1.  5 

1. 1 

.  1 

1.7 

.2 

.  1 

1958 . 

4.8 

1. 1 

1.3 

.1 

1.7 

.4 

.2 

1959 . 

6.0 

.7 

1.5 

.1 

1.5 

.6 

1.6 

1960 . 

4.2 

.4 

1.5 

.2 

1.5 

.3 

.3 

Investment  In  four  interna- 

tlonal  financial  institutions  * 

Total  postwar  • . 

4.9 

4  0 

1957..' . 

(>) 

(•) 

1958 . 

1959 . 

1.  4 

1 

1  4 

1960 . 

.  1 

1 

Under  assistance  programs,  net 

Total  postwar  ■ . 

75. 1 

39.6 

11.  1 

.5 

17.9 

3.0 

3.  1 

1957 . 

4.7 

i  1.5 

1.  1 

.  1 

1.7 

.2 

.  1 

1958 . 

4.8 

1  1-1 

1.3 

.  1 

1.7 

■  *  i 

.2 

1959 . 

4.6 

•7 

1.5 

.  1 

1.5 

.6 

•2 

1960 . 

4. 1 

{  .4 

1.5 

.2 

1.5 

.3 

.2 

Net  grants  of  military  supplies 

! 

and  services 

Total  postwar  ' . 

26.5 

14.2 

4.2 

(») 

7.2 

.5 

•  3 

1957 . 

2.3 

1.2 

.4 

(») 

.7 

.  1 

(») 

1958 . 

2.3 

.8 

.6 

(») 

.8 

.  1 

(») 

1959 . 

2.2 

•7 

.6 

(») 

.8 

.  1 

(«) 

1960 . 

2.0 

.4 

(>) 

.7 

(‘) 

(>) 

Other  aid,  net 

Total  postwar  > . 

48.6 

25.4 

6.9 

.5 

10.6 

2.5 

2.8 

1957 . 

2.4 

.3 

.7 

(•) 

1. 1 

.2 

.1 

1958 . 

2.5 

.4 

.7 

.  1 

.9 

.3 

.2 

1959 . 

2.4 

(•) 

.9 

,  1 

•7 

.6 

.2 

1960 . 

2.  1 

-.3 

1. 1 

.2 

•7 

.2 

.2 

Net  grants  (less  conver- 

sions) 

Total  postwar  > . 

34.0 

16.9 

4.3 

.2 

9.6 

.8 

2.2 

1957 . 

1.7 

.3 

.3 

(») 

.8 

.  1 

.  1 

1958 . 

1.5 

.2 

.3 

(•) 

.8 

.  1 

.  1 

1969 . 

1.6 

.  1 

.5 

.  1 

.7 

.  1 

.  1 

1960 . - . 

1.6 

.  1 

.4 

.  1 

.7 

.  1 

.1 

Net  credits  (including  con- 

versions) 

Total  postwar  • . 

12.1 

7.8 

1.4 

.3 

.8 

1.5 

.4 

1957 . 

-.2 

-.3 

(•) 

(«) 

.  1 

(•) 

(•) 

1958 . 

.6 

.2 

.1 

(•) 

.  1 

.2 

(») 

1950 . 

.6 

-.  1 

.2 

(•) 

.  1 

.5 

(») 

1960 . 

.  1 

-  4 

.3 

(») 

(») 

•  1 

(») 

Other  tisslstance  (through 

net  accumulation  of  for- 

elgn  currency  claims)  ‘ 

Total  postwar  • . 

2.6 

.6 

1.2 

(») 

.3 

.2 

.2 

1957 . 

.9 

.3 

.4 

.2 

(‘) 

1958 . 

.3 

(») 

.2 

(») 

(•) 

(») 

.1 

1959 . 

.2 

(») 

.2 

(«) 

(») 

(•) 

.  1 

1960 . 

.4 

-.  1 

(.) 

(») 

.  1 

.  1 

'  Fiscal  years  l94fr-60. 

>  Inter- American  Development  Bank,  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  Inter¬ 
national  Finance  Corporation,  and  International  Monetary  Fund. 

'  Less  than  $50  million. 

<  Other  assistance  (net)  represents  the  transfer  of  United  States  farm  products  in  exchange  for  foreign 
currencies,  less  the  U.S.  Government’s  disbursements  of  the  currencies  as  grants,  credit,  or  for  purchases. 

Source;  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Table  C-74. — United  States  merchandise  exports  and  imports,  hy  economic  category  JQ49  and 

1955-60 

(Millions  of  dollars] 


Category 

1949 

1958 

19.59 

j  January- 
1  September 

1959 

1060 

Domestic  exports:  Total  '  . 

11,789 

14. 165 

17. 183 

19.316 

16, 185 

16. 1.56 

1  11,861 

14,260 

.Agricultural . 

3,  .ATS 

3. 198 

4, 170 

4.  .506 

3.8.54 

12,331 

3. 951 
12,205 

1  2. 765 
j  9.096 

3.404 

10,856 

N'onagricultural . 

8,211 

10,967 

13. 013 

14.810 

Food  and  drugs  . 

2,  .504 

2.28.5 

2.996 

3.030 

2.8.33 

3.080 

2.270 

2.  444 

.Agricultural  foodstuffs . 

Nonagrlcultural  foodstuffs . 

2. 2.59 
48 

2,014 

44 

2,708 

42 

2.704 

42 

2,  517 
38 

2.751 

44 

2,027 

30 

2.  210 
29 

Drugs  and  medlclnals . 

197 

227 

246 

284 

278 

285 

,  213 

205 

Industrial  supplies  and  materials . 

Cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  ag- 

4.8.50 

6,068 

7.361 

8.630 

6.418 

6, 161 

j  4.449 

5,812 

rlcultural . 

Nonagrlcultural  industrial  ma- 

1,319 

1. 184 

1,462 

1.802 

1,337 

1,200 

1  738 

1,192 

te  rials . 

3.  .531 

4,884 

5,899 

6,828 

5.081 

4.961 

1  3,711 

4.620 

Capital  equipment . 

Machinery  and  relate<l  items . 

Commercial  transportation 

3.379 

4.  242 

.5, 242 

5,906 

5, 255 

5.260 

3. 915 

4.695 

2,289 

2,818 

3,523 

3,986 

3.590 

3,599 

i  2.691 

2,966 

equipment . 

926 

1,213 

1,470 

1,643 

1,427 

1,371 

1.015 

1,391 

Special  category  • . 

164 

211 

249 

277 

238 

290 

;  209 

338 

Consumer  goods,  nonfood . 

851 

1,247 

1.274 

1,287 

1,243 

1,255 

1  925 

938 

Government  military  .sales  and  un- 

1 

classified . 

205 

323 

310 

463 

436 

400 

302 

371 

General  Imports:  Total . 

6.622 

11,384 

12,615 

12,982 

>  12, 834 

15,212 

1  11,250 

11,174 

Industrial  supplies  and  materials _ 

3.  727 

6,522 

7,299 

7,201 

6,588 

8. 026 

5,880 

5,832 

Petroleum  and  products . 

Newsprint  and  paper  base 

485 

1,034 

1,282 

1,534 

1. 612 

1,532 

'  1. 146 

1,125 

Materials  associated  with  non- 

670 

984 

1,003 

1,032 

080 

1,087 

793 

814 

durable  goods  output . 

Selected  building  materials  (ex¬ 
cluding  metals) . 

All  other  industrial  supplies  and 
materials  (associated  mainly 

991 

1,275 

1,321 

1,301 

1,163 

1,549 

1. 162 

1,158 

143 

493 

487 

407 

435 

603 

1  459 

425 

with  durable  goods  output) _ 

1,438 

2,736 

3,116 

2.927 

2,389 

3,255 

2.320 

2,310 

Food  and  beverages . 

Materials  associated  with  farm  pro- 

2,004 

3,018 

3,086 

3,175 

3. 3M 

3,362 

2.602 

2. 424 

duction . . . 

286 

350 

365 

380 

366 

369 

283 

272 

Consumer  goods,  nonfood . 

410 

1,064 

1,260 

1,524 

1,701 

2,425  i 

1,731 

1,860 

Capital  equipment  (including  ag- 

rlcultural  machinery) . 

107 

256 

368 

412 

481 

614  1 

447 

466 

All  other  and  unclassified . 

88 

174 

237 

290 

377 

416 

307 

320 

>  Excludes  military  aid  shipments  of  supplies  and  equipment  under  the  Mutual  Security  Program, 
1055-60;  In  1040,  excludes  military  shipments  under  the  Oreek-Turkey  and  the  China  military  aid  programs. 

•  Excludes  Government  military  cash  sales. 

*  Total  adjusted  to  exclude  $33  million  of  the  value  reported  by  economic  category. 

Source:  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Table  C-75. — United  States  merchandise  exports  and  imports,  by  area,  1949  and  1955-60 

[Millions  of  dollars) 


.\rea 

1949 

1955 

I 

1956 

1957 

! 

1958 

1959 

January-October 

1959 

1 

1960 

Exports  (Including  reexports) ; 
Total » . 

11,560 

13.  838 

16,901 

18.868 

15,823 

15,779 

12.918 

15.  458 

Canada . 

1,928 

3.235 

4,016 

3,913 

3, 422 

3,727 

.3. 133 

3. 116 

Other  Western  Hemisphere.. 

2,820 

3,403 

3,993 

4,830 

4.318 

3,744 

3.  112 

3.  135 

Western  Europe . 

3,980 

4. 187 

5,173 

5.697 

4.  466 

■  4.488 

.3,  562 

5.  118 

Other  Euroiie . 

65 

11 

17 

91 

117 

81 

1.54 

Asia . 

1,997 

2, 121 

2.  781 

3,375 

2, 648 

2,729 

2,213 

2,920 

Oceania . 

176 

270 

245 

280 

243 

322 

25! 

385 

.\frica . 

594 

612 

677 

683 

610 

673 

566 

631 

General  imports:  Total . 

6,622 

11,384 

12,615 

12,982 

M2,  834 

1 

15. 212 

12,  4.52 

12,331 

Canada . 

1,512 

2,653 

2,894 

2,907 

2,685 

.3.  (m 

2.  461 

2. 432 

Other  Western  Hemisphere.. 

2,483 

3.6C9 

3,962 

4,141 

4,050  1 

4. 040 

3,353 

3,336 

Western  Europe . 

909 

2,391 

2.  890 

3. 078 

3,297 

4.  .523 

3,661 

3,  514 

Other  Europe . 

72 

62 

73 

69 

68 

84 

73 

70 

Asia . 

1,184 

1,876 

1,996 

1,985 

1,997 

2,596 

2, 1.39 

2,284 

Oceania . 

125 

174 

203 

216 

209 

338 

288 

238 

.\frica . 

338 

619 

.'^98  1 

587 

.561 

590 

478 

457 

>  Excludes  special  category  Items. 

*  Total  adjusted  to  exclude  $33  million  of  the  value  reported  by  area. 
Source;  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Table  C-76. — Estimated  gold  reserves  and  dollar  holdings  of  foreign  countries  and  international 

institutions,  7949  and  1956-60 

(MllUoiu  of  dollars;  end  of  period] 


Area  and  country 

1940 

1956 

1057 

1058 

1050 

1060 

Sep¬ 

tember* 

Total . 

18,677 

32, 489 

:  32. 565 

36, 543 

42,232  1 

45,342 

Continental  Western  Europe . 

6,101 

14,008 

14,683 

17,244 

19,255 

20,408 

Austria . 

92 

377 

460 

612 

630 

523 

Belgium . 

820 

1,054 

1,053 

1,301 

i,r9 

1,247 

France . 

713 

1,557 

944 

1,294 

1,980 

2,290 

Germany . 

140 

3, 343 

4,113 

4,407 

1  4,640 

6,013 

Italy . 

S64 

1,270 

1, 533 

2,209 

3,118 

>  3, 015 

Netherlands . 

370 

083 

957 

1,399 

1,634 

1,660 

Scandinavian  countries  (Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  Finland) . 

394 

882 

980 

1, 121 

1,119 

963 

Swltrerland . 

2,067 

2,643 

2,813 

2. 853 

2,991 

2,863 

Other . 

932 

1,809 

1,830 

1,958 

1,864 

1,834 

United  Kingdom . 

2,027 

3,015 

3,080 

3,917 

3,813 

4, 865 

Canada . 

1,516 

2, 986 

3,180 

3, 438 

1  3,611 

3,084 

Latin  America . 

3,078 

4, 314 

4, 544 

4, 123 

1  4,016 

3,754 

Argentina . 

418 

370 

263 

210 

393 

;  455 

Brazil . 

510 

550 

457 

464 

479 

461 

Chile . 

101 

138 

116 

140 

228 

‘  179 

Colombia . 

138 

210 

215 

241 

288 

242 

Cuba . 

463 

514 

525 

452 

296 

171 

Mexico . . . 

270 

604 

569 

565 

587 

500 

Peru . 

82 

119 

88 

96 

1  m 

97 

Uruguay . 

236 

260 

236 

262 

242 

245 

Venezuela . 

517 

1,061 

1,556 

1,215 

934 

800 

Other . 

343 

488 

519 

478 

458 

604 

Asia . 

2,008 

3,400 

2,937 

3,251 

4,002 

4,268 

Japan . 

356 

1,149 

716 

1,095 

1,566 

1,986 

Other . . . 

1,652 

2,251 

2,221 

2,156 

2,436 

2,282 

All  other  countries... . 

679 

1,231 

1,222 

1, 199 

1,309 

1,264 

International  Institutions . 

3,268 

3,535 

2,910 

3,371 

6,226 

6, 799 

>  Preliminary. 

*  Includes  latest  available  flfnire  (July  31)  for  gold  reserves. 

Note.  Includes  gold  reserves  and  dollar  holdings  of  all  foreign  countries  with  the  exception  of  gold 
reserves  of  U.S.S.R.,  other  Eastern  European  countries,  and  Communist  China,  and  of  international  in¬ 
stitutions  (International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  International  Monetary  Fund, 
United  Nations  and  others).  Holdings  of  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements  and  the  European 
Payments  Union/European  Fund  and  the  Tripartite  Commission  for  Restitution  of  Monetary  Oold 
are  included  under  “other"  Continental  Western  Europe. 

Source:  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
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Table  C-77. — Price  changes  in  international  trade,  1955-60 
[1053-100]  > 


Foodstufls . 

Coflee,  tea,  ooooa . 

Cereals . 

Other  agricultural  commodities . 

Fats,  oils,  oilseeds . 

Textiles . 

Wool . 

MlneraU . 1  102  I  100  I  114  I  108 

Metalores . I  103  !  110  I  107  I  100 


>  Data  shown  for  area  groups  and  for  manufactured  goods  are  unit  value  indexes.  All  others  are  price 
indexes. 

i  Terms  of  trade  indexes  are  unit  value  Indexes  of  exports  divided  by  unit  value  indexes  of  imports. 

'  Manufactured  goods  indexes  are  for  exports.  Primary  commodities  indexes  are  for  exports  and  imports 
combined. 

Note.— Data  exclude  trade  of  Soviet  area  and  Communist  China. 

Source;  United  Nations. 


